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7th February 1978 


No. 42 


In view of recent developments reported in two leading Bombay news¬ 
papers today (Saturday 4-2-1978) readers will find of great interest the 
following article of 1953 by this writer: 


THE AIR.LINES CORPORATIONS 

(I T tell you.” said a senior pillar of the State the other day, “Air-India 

X International has done more for this country’s reputation abroad than 
all our embassies.” Air-India International along with all the internal 
air-lines now belongs entirely to the State. The responsibility for it and 
for the maintenance of the standards built up in it by the company that 
organized the first air service in India as long ago as 1932 has passed into 
Governmental hands. What of the future ? But, before that, a glance 
at the past. 

India today would have had a flourishing air industry, well able not 
only to maintain itself but to modernize its equipment as necessary, had 
the recommendations made by Sir Frederick Tymms in 1944, and accepted 
by the Government of India in 1945, been adopted and acted upon later. 
Said the Government of India of the time: “The policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is to permit the development and operation of air transport 
services, internal and external, by a limited number of sound and reliable 
private commercial organizations with their own capital and operated 
under normal commercial principles of risk of losses and prospects of 
gain”. 

Sir Frederick had suggested that’there should be not more than four 
companies for internal services and not more than two for external routes. 
Neglecting this sound advice the Government of India, after October 1946, 
permitted in all 11 air companies to function. The result has been too 
many operators for the work to be done, with consequent “multiplication 
of overheads, increased costs, wasteful competition and reduced revenues”. 

In the circumstances almost every company lost money, and national¬ 
ization at the cost of the public revenues became inevitable, more especially 
when Government made no move whatever to implement the thoughtful 
and well-considered, suggestions of the 1950 Rajadhyaksha Committee, 
which it had appointed to examine the whole question. For external 
services only two companies were allowed to function, as suggested , by 
Sir Frederick. One,di4 yefy wjgll, .but since both were integrally con- 
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nectc'd with internal organizations, they too came within the ambit of 
nationalization. 

On the whole Indian air services have, in terms of efficiency and safety, 
given good service. The flying staff of some of the companies has been 
almost exclusively Indian, trained in many cases by the companies them¬ 
selves. It proved its worth during the Kashmir air-lift operations. Gov¬ 
ernment now proposes to hand over management to two Corporations, one 
lor external and one for internal air-lines, each to consist of not less than 
five and not more than nine members appointed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The Act establishing the Corporations gives them ample powers, 
and the intention seems to be that they should function as independent 
bodies. A special section of the Act further lays down that, in carrying 
out their duties, the Corporations should act “on business principles’’. In 
order to provide the flexibility and initiative required for the successful 
running of what are essentially business enterprises, autonomy would thus 
seem to be granted under the aegis of Government. 

Turning to the names of the members of the Corporations, one finds 
included on both boards three officials do ng other duties also, the Secretary 
of the Ministry of Communications, the Secretary of the Ministry of 
Finance and the Director-General of Civil Aviation. Now it would seem 
fairly clear that boards with serving officials as members cannot be really 
autonomous. The officials are there in their capacity as instruments of 
Government. They can have no will of their own apart from that of 
Go^'ernment. Clearly they must refer all important matters raised to 
Government and obtain its instructions before expressing any views or 
committing themselves in any manner at board meetings. The officials 
are not directors in their own right. They are the voices of Government, 
and by putting them there, Government effectively retains in its own 
hands the management which it makes a show of handing over to an in¬ 
dependent board by the Act. 

The independence is illusory and, whatever the outer appearance, 
essentially there would seem to be no difference betv/en this arrangement 
and management by a department of Government, or by a committee of 
secretaries and other Government officials under a department of Govern- 
rnent assisted in both cases by an advisory council consisting of non-official 
members. The flexibility and business attitude which the Corporation form 
is -designed to conserve are most unlikely to be really operative in such 
ap. ^arrangement. Interference by the Government in day-to-day working 
will I be inevitable and the Corporations are hardly likely to be left alone 
to do their work. 

Apart from the officials, the Chairmen of the two Corporations and a 
rt^prefienlative of labour arc members of both the boards. In view of the 
qlose connexion bptween the external and internal services this seems 
ide^irable. The Chairman of the internal Corporation comes to it from 
thei<merous task of managing the recently-established Sindri Fertilizer 
Factory. He has very lately returned from a world tour on which he was 
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very lately returned from a world tour on which he was deputed to acquire 
knowledge about fertilizer production and distribution in dicerent countries, 
knowledge about fertilizer production and distribution in different coun¬ 
tries. The Government of India in its wisdom obviously holds that the 
best way of making use of this special and expensively-acquired exper¬ 
ience is to set him to run an air transport corporation ! Perhaps they 
have hopes that he may even discover some method of carrying fertilizer 
cheaply by air, thus helping greatly in the solution of the food problem!! 

The most pleasing feature of these arrangements in the^'‘cceptance of 
the chairmanship of the external, and the membership of Ihe internal, 
Corporations by Mr. J. R. D. Tata, who was personally responsible to a 
largo extent for the efficient service and fine reputation of Air India and 
of Air-India International. Mr. Tata might quite legitimately have taken 
the view : “Well, you insist on taking over my business. You know best. 
Run it yourselves. Why ask mo ?” Instead, he has shown public spirit of 
a high order and, to help the Government, accepted an oncous responsibility 
which he mu.st feel in all the circumstances will be very difficult to dis¬ 
charge. It is to be hoped that both the Government and his colleagues 
will realize that the real intere.sts of the country will be best served by 
so acting as to enable him to discharge that responsibility. May the Fates 
be kind to him, for he has recognized duty gallantly. 


— 19-6-1953 

I N the long years from 1953 to 1978 so well has J. R. D. Tata discharged 
the responsibility that Air-India is universally recognised today as one 
(d the best air-lines—some would say the best—of the world. This in spite 
(if the manifest, disadvantages pointed out in the article above. The esti¬ 
mate of the senior pillar of the state in that article was reaffirmed by a 
foreign diplomat the other day in conversation. To Mr. Tata we, the people 
of India, would say without the least hesitation, “Well done, thou good 
and faithful friend ! Long mayst thou continue to discharge, to our great 
advantage, the responsibility in which you have acquitted yourself so out- 
.stand.ngly in the past.” But what does the Government of India say to 
him ? Its exact message is not reported, but it is clear from the news- 
items that he is being dispossessed, and that most ungraciously. Truly 
as one of the news-items comments, “In ingratitude we (the Government 
of India) are second to none.” Disgraceful as this conduct is, to the dis¬ 
cerning it is not altogether a surprise, for why in India should we be 
so privileged as to be able to turn sow’s ears into silk purses ? And 
quite a number in authority in the present Government and ruling party 
have already shown that they, like their predecessors, are the devil’s 
quilted anvils, which he doth reserve to do his worst work on. It would 
be presumptions to sympathise with J. R. D. We are sure he stands, 
as he deserves to, four-square to all the winds that blow, firm in his 
achievement, equable in good and ill. God’s blessing be upon him and 
good fortune attend him! 
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VIEW 

M. M. Dave: The declaration signed by the United States President, 
and thg^Prime Minister of India last month states: . we believe that 

a cjtooperativd^nd stable world order depends on the right of each people 
t» qetorj^ne ills lawn form of government and each nation its own political, 
s^oial and econ^ic policies." The words “people” and “nation” obviously 
have a^dis^nct ,and separate meaning here, as the former connotes persons 
comprised in .^}«(mmunities, races, language, groups, etc., etc., while the 
lattW. w<m]l(;^lnean congeries of such people comprised in a 'state. The 
wording of this part of the declaration thus clearly indicates that each 
section of the people in an existing state or states has a right to choose 
its own government, i.e., whether it should continue as a part of the 
unitary or federal state to which it belongs, or should assert its separate 
entity singly or jointly with others of its choice. 

Though the principle as embodied in the declaration may support the 
stand that was adopted by us in respect of the emergence of Bangladesh 
as an independent nation, and it might enable the US and India to re¬ 
cognise «imilar other sovereign states that may hereafter come into 
existence, the principle by itself offends against the concept of integrity 
of a nation, which forms the very basis of India as a nation. The virtual 
effect of this part of the declaration is that in the event of some rise, 
community, linguistic or other group of persons, choosing to secede from 
the state fo v>hi6h it belon’gs and forming a separate sovereign stato^-hoth, 
USA and India would at least extend their recognition to the newly 
formed state and support the bisection. If this principle is viewed in the 
context of its application to India, the disastrous implication would be 
quite evident Was it in any way necessary for us to make such a decla¬ 
ration, when in effect the emergence of new states has always to be viewed 
on ihe basis of their individual merits with due regard to the circum¬ 
stances and the conditions then prevailing, and not on any pre-conceived 
principles, without any idea about the conditions and circumstances in 
which they may have their application ? 
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lulurisbnA PuWi** Uhmy 

THE JANATA PARTY 

r E rumoured arrangement between Indira and Deoras worked. Indira 
did not ban the RSS; Deoras destroyed the Janata Party, Both no 
doubt were well-satisfied, though Deoras must still have felt some qualms. 
He had paid the price in full, but could he be equally certain about the 
other side of the bargain ? How long would Indira’s goodwill towards 
the RSS last ? So long as it suited her and not a moment more. Any¬ 
how he had gained time, a few months at least, and he could hope for 
much longer since there seemed to him very little on , the horizon in which 
he would find it impossible to co-operate with her. A strong tendency 
towards authoritarianism was no doubt beginning to be apparent again, 
but then was it so bad in present circumstances to be authoritarian and 
strong ? Wouldn’t that suit his own objectives ? Thus probably Deoras 
lays the unction to his soul as he contemplates the great tragedy of the 
end of the Janata Party as it was, a consummation for the bringing about 
of which his was the ftill and final responsibility, howevgr many of his 
lieutenants jump in to intervene and however emphatically and frequently 
they and he declare that his organisation is not political. 


Why is the destruction of the Party a great tragedy ? Because, how¬ 
ever weak it had become through its losses in the general election, and 
the Jagjivanram desertion, to say nothing about the earlier Charansingh 
defection, it still remained the only group in Indian politics firmly opposed 
on grounds of principle to tyranny. Indira recognised it at once as the 
real enemy. Hence all her efforts to disestablish it despite its greatly 
weakened condition, her encouragement to Jagjivanram, her bargaining 
with Deoras. The people who have left it now may make large claims 
about the genuiness of their opposition to authoritarianism,—and in a very 
few instances, this may even be conceded—but they are basically parts 
of a body subject to Deoras’ will, and the puppets must march and dance 
and leap as the puppet-master decrees. They may hold meetings, discuss 
problems and pass resolutions, but the real decisions will all be taken at 
ASS headquarters. 

Must the sun then set for ever on the Janata Party ? Must it pass 
into the limbo of dd,Jorgotten far-off things and battles long ago ? That 
depends very greatly on the few left behind. Have they the courage,^ 
the spirit, the resilience of mind, the gaiety of heart, that will make theiw" 
«nile in. the face of disaster, gather their shattered' ranks together in/a 
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new phalanx, launch out once again into the fray and inflict damage on 
the enemy, their war-cry ‘A! freedom is a noble thing’ upon their lips ? 
If they have, not death, not extinction, may be the fate of the party, 
but a new beginning, a brighter dawn than any they had encountered 
before. Their numbers too will grow, in view of the increasing repression 
that will begin to be seen as this regime establishes itself more firmly. 
With the principled and honest men that remain to it, with its devoted 
dedication to freedom and the common weal, the party may well play 
a more important and nobler role in future than in the days of its great 
strength, 'The Janata Party is dead; Long Live the Janata Party’. 

If the Party is to rise to the full height of its potential greatness, 
one thing it must avoid at all cost, the getting mixed up again with glib 
individuals who have already let it down badly once. For the George 
Fernandes, the Madhu Limaye, the Biju Patnaik types, whatever lures 
they offer, however bright the prospects they hold out, the reply to them 
must only be a cold smile. Politics, people urge, is the art of the possible, 
and on this excuse, let themselves be led into most unconscionable messes 
by plausible manipulators. Better by far an honest fool than a deliberately 
misleading brilliant con-man. Neither will the former get you into a pit, 
nor will he stab you in the back while you are trying to get out of it. 

It may of course be said that time is running short, that much before 
the Party can rehabilitate itself as described above, darkness will descend 
upon the earth, making all further effort useless. Conditions today are 
more favourable to the progress of tyranny than at the beginning of the 
Emergency in 1975, so much so,.the knowledgeable argue, that everything 
that was done under the Emergency and much more can today be done 
almost without imposing it. With officials far more subservient, with 
courts far'more pliant, with a President particularly amenable, what can 
authority not do ? Nor must it be left out of account that nothing what¬ 
ever has happened to the culprits of the past, even when learned com¬ 
missions have reported against them. Who in the light of this, will resist 
arbitrary action again, they ask. Better by far to bow acquiescently and 
let the legions thunder past, than to excite animosity by complaining and 
not only getting no redress, but being belaboured in the bargain. 

There is a good deal of validity in this view. Shall we then accept it, 
hold the cause of freedom to be dead, sit on the floor and tell sad stories 
of the death of kings ? Parties, Parliaments, what are they but means 
for registering her decrees ? Why strive ? Why wake up strife ? Bett«' 
by far a little sleep, a little folding of the hands in peace. A soun** argu¬ 
ment this, if we were led entirely by worldly considerations. But there is 
in all of us, a very significant quality or essence, which we cannot see 
or even feel, called the soul, and this soul decides that we are born to 
be free, that resistance to tyranny is right, acquiescence in it wrong. ThCTe- 
fore, whatever the rewards of doing what is wrong and ^e punidimeint 
for doinsf what is right, the rifdit must be done. Freedom must be sup- 
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portedjj^d ^rai» 3 ^d 8 ^fcted. Any move on the path of tyranny must 
be not^ exp^ed^^a^Svght. Any move to extend or preserve freedom 
must It is not a matter of the cost to us in mate¬ 

rial tenr^flip'^TS r^ Qu estion of being at peace with oneself. Can you 
face yourselt'TBid^ay, ‘Yes, I could have helped to build up the Janata 
Party, the party of freedom. But it would have made me uncomfortable, 
turned the authorities against me. And so, as in any case, the progress 
towards 1hg«(?iiff^'*^^Jairly rapid, and my effort to stop it would have failed, 
I did notmng. Ain^^hy should I blame myself ? Hasn’t almost every¬ 
one else'do»a ^ thing?’ If, day after day, at the hdUr of self- 
questiomng, ^about in the early morning, you can give younSelf this 
answer^KOu’^e a luc^ man and a brute, lucky because you have lost 
the capai^y^o se^^ourself as you are, and a brute, because between 
you and avtaiitos animal there is no difference, you having lost your soul. 
So whatever the risks personally or the danger of failure to the cause* 
because of the quick advance of its enemies, we not being brutes, must 
work at it and try and make it succeed, remembering at the same time that 
* ’Tis not in mortals to command success. 

They can but deserve it,’ 

and so refusing to be depressed by failure, should it come. 


* ‘ ' Ke. TiiA-Iticmlin in Afghanistan *. ,.■% 

' “Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy Text of Pike and Gun; 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 

Call Fire and Sword and Desolation 
A godly—thorough—Reformation 
Which always must be carried on 
And stiU be doing, never done.” 


“Wo are troubled on every side, yet not distress^,; we are perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed.’^ 


/ 


■ q. s L Q 
oTXC[nc3 
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PLUS CA CHANGE.... 

GAURI DESHPANDE 

W ELL nothing very new, and it’s still raining. All the mothers (the 
non-Japanese ones) who gather at my daughter’s school every after¬ 
noon to collect their respective offspring, assure me that all the time 
they’ve been here, it rained all through April. (They also warned me of 
hot and muggy summers, but these I shrugged off; I mean, think of 
Bombay! And to tell you the truth, right now, a hot and muggy day 
would be positively welcome.) However, if you ask a Japanese friend, 
,he looks surprised and says, but this is a very unusual April, and then 
'looks at you reproachfully, as though it were all somehow your fault. 
But there was one sunny Saturday during the week that the cherry trees 
were in blossom, and we did climb up onto the hill behind our house along 
with all the other merrymaking, sake-carrying parties to view the cherry- 
blossoms. And, for the record, they are very pretty, and I even composed 
a Haiku in their honour. It was judged the best Haiku not because it 
was the best, but because there were no other entries. So here goes: 

At times like these I feel 
My very words should’ve been 
Flowering cherry trees. 

You will forgive the few technical lapses, such as an extra syllable or 
two, because, after all, it was written while under the influence. The 
day before, S had gone to an evening cherry-blossom-viewing-and-sake- 
drinking party, but I suspect that he rather indulged in the latter part 
of the two-part activity, because he did not seem to remember any cherry 
trees the next morning. Before we could manage a picnic to see the 
blossoms in moonlight, the rains came down and with them the blossoms 
too. So, maybe next year. I find the cherry-blossom a non-descript sort 
of a flower. It becomes remarkable only in its profusion, and also, I 
suspect because of the brevity of its existence. But to an eye accostomed 
to the deep purple glory of the jacaranda, the blazing fire of the gulmohur 
or the shocking pink of the cassia, these flowers seem a bit wishy-washy. 
They are pretty enough, and coming at the time they do, when every¬ 
thing is sort of grey and muddy, they are doubly , welcome as harbingers 
of ^rin^ 'but if you put one blossoming ^e?ry tree down in a street 
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ablaze with palUmsh, no one will notice it. I know ! started it as , a joke, 
but the Dahnacian peach trees did put up a more ^«^tacuW show.. 

This really must be the last word in affluent societies, for pec^le 
throw away the most fantastic things. Not only the rag-a-bone, man but' 
even I could easily furnish my house quite luxuriously from the , 

heaps of the city. To date, I have collected gratis, one chair, two bar- 
stools, one quilt, one bicycle, one foam rubber, mattress, one umbrella. I 
could have picked up one dining table, one shelf, one chest of drawers 
and one guitar, but there is hardly room enough" in our tiny flat for all 
that. Yesterday I saw two record players atop another heap and was 
going to snatch them up, but just then the municipal workers came and 
began loading everything in their garbage truck, and I didn’t know how 
to ask them. We are now “shopping” for a video casette player, but S 
says, he won’t sneer at a colour TV. Apparently, there are some poorer 
people too, because, in an hour or two the usable items generally disappear 
from these heaps. It is illegal to put garbage out at the collection centres 
for more than an hour or so before it is due for collection, but the city 
fathers wink at the infringements of this rule and the heaps prove to be 
bonanzas for the needy. 

Going back to the cherry-trees, did I tell you that at the beginning 
of March the municipal corporation (or whatever) workers brought large, 
fully grown trees in trucks and planted them all along the thoroughfares ? 
These trees are in leaf and flower now and give a nice festive look to 
the otherwise dreary cityscape. In the centre of the street as a divider 
are planted low hedges of azaleas and they too burst into the most colour¬ 
ful clusters of flowers this week. I wonder if a large truck" will come 
and cart them all away at the end of September ? -I will duly report. 
The large trees (and I mean really large, about two metres tall with 
trunks at least fifty cm. across) were brought in with the earth intact 
around their roots and simply put down in the deep holes prepared for 
them. This late transplantation does not seem to have harmed them 
any, for they are just bursting into bright coloured leaves. Even the 
azaleas and the small plum trees were not there in the,winter, but were 
brought into the city in March, full grown and already in bud 
and plonked into the ground. All the main streets now wear a 
look of Spring, thanks to these activities. There are azaleas, hydran¬ 
geas, cyclamen, ■ pansies, lillies, daffodils on the lower levels' and 
maples and others in new leaf on the higher. All these are pleasing 
to the eye but the effect of the city of Kobe in her festive garb is a bit 
peculiar. You see, this city has everything a city coulci possibly want. 
She has the inland sea on three sides of her, a mountain rising’at the 
back of her, a chain of islands across the, sea, weather not too inclement 
at any time of the year, a manageable sort of population—-not too large, 
not too small —, enough industry and commerce and yet not too mudi 
pollution, adequate educational and cultural fadlities and easy ajr, sea, 
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rail links to the rest of the world. But in spite of all Uiis'it remains just 
another modem, ugly, medium sized town. And when it is all decked 
out in its flowery finery of Spring, it looks rather like a plain woman 
dressed up in all her silks and jewels. Poor Kobe. And, some-times I 
feel Poor Japan too; for the Japanese, it seems to me, try too hard, care 
-too much, flaunt too openly, go too far in chasing, what is called in the 
modern world, “achievement”. And in the gaining of it, they seem to 
lose the small, shy, beautiful places in their hearts and their land for 
which they were so famous and of which they were so justly proud. 
Now they seem to tend to extravaganzas, hyperboles, unhappy exaggera¬ 
tions and unpleasant over-statements. They come up with huge expos, 
garish abusement parks, glittering shopping centres, all slightly off key, 
because all are monstrous hybrids grafted willy-nilly upon the culture 
of the land. There is doubtless great beauty to be found even in modern 
architecture, but only if that architecture is an integral part of the nation 
and the culture that surrounds it, when it has arisen out of it. Rocke¬ 
feller Centre suits New York; it will be an intolerable eyesore if planted 
next to the Sofia Mosque or the Taj Mahal. And so when I climb up 
on the hill behind our house and look upon the concrete* ugliness, glassy 
squareness, neony glitteriness of Kobo I feel very sad. I feel sadder still 
when I think of how pantingly hard we, in India are trying to get here 
under what we are pleased to call the Pressure of the Need to Modernise. 
Is there no way out ? 

Ever since I got here, I have been puzzled as to how the Japanese 
identify one another. Take the following example. There is a police 
station near our house, where presumably some of Kobe’s finest come 
home to roost. The outside of this box is plastered with posters ad¬ 
vertising what I take to be savings schemes, retirement plans, sporting 
and cultural events and pictures of wanted criminals. The first time I 
saw one of these last, I was terrified because I was ^nvinced that the 
chap at the corner who cuts my hair every six weeks or so was this 
wanted criminal in disguise. Wondering how to share this information 
with the friendly neighbourhood policeman, I went into the Co-op to do 
a bit of shopping and nearly ran out in fright, for there was that criminal, 
weighing out my hamburger. Screwing up my courage I peeped inside 
the police box, determined to unburden my soul and blow me if that 
very hardened criminal were not sitting there behind a desk grinning at 
me like a shark! I gave it up. I mean how do you know who's who ? 
After many weeks I can confidently recognise my friend-philosopher-and- 
guide Ikeda-sang, but I suspect it is only because I always see him in his 
office. If he were to accost nse about seven o'clock of an evening in 
Sannomiya’s nightclub district (not that I am likely to be found* there 
at that time), I would probably start shouting for Kobe's finest, and then 
of course that hardened criminal in disguise.... You see where it all 
leads ? Besides I cannot yet shout “Hdp!” in Japanese, so keep your 
fingers crossed that the .occa^on does, not, arise until I can. 
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I do wish Summer would come fast. In the winter I wrote to you 
that I was waiting for Spring, and now I write that 1 am awaiting 
Summer; but you must not think that I am always pining for what is 
not. Th^re are lots of things to enjoy in the present. For example, the 
once a week TV appearance of my favourite samurai, the once a week 
American movie on TV in which people like Lawrence Olivier and Sean 
Connery speak impeccable but incomprehensible Japanese, the once weekly 
emergence of the sun, the steady progress of the blanket that I am 
knitting for my girl, and of course my ‘shopping sprees’ into the garbage 
heaps; but I do wish that our landlord hadn’t shut off the central heating 
with the very first appearance of a cherry blossom! 


P.S. 


Before I close, let me retract a lot of the things I said at the beginning 
of this letter about cherry blossoms, because only yesterday we went 
to Osaka to the Mint, where they have a kilometre long avenue of blossom* 
ing cherry trees of at least five hundred different varieties. And they 
are spectacular. The ones that I have been ‘viewing’ so far, are a sort 
of a pale, indeterminate pink, like the soles of a new-born baby’s feet, 
but .there in Osaka, the colour ranged from a jazzy shocking-pink, to the 
purest snow white. They were all double- or triple-blossoms and' looked 
like huge bunches of thickly clustering roses rather than cherry-blossoms! 
These were the tre^ and flowers that I remembered from twenty years 
ago and remembering, had not dared to say to my friends that the 
cherry-blossoms in America were better (at least in memory) than in 
Japan. Each tree was beautiful in itself, an absolute poem in form and 
colour and composition; but the vista of a kilometrte of them lining the 
road on both sides, was simply breath-stopping. The white one had my 
special attention as the one featured in one of my favourite novels: 
Meredith’s The Egoist. Pick up your copy and look up the double¬ 
blossoming white cherry tree for me. There was even a yellow variety, 
and one, a sort of a pale green, which stood out only on account of its 
modesty amidst its opulent cousins. But—and this is a big but, and you 
are,going to think that all my statements laudatory or derogatory are al¬ 
ways prefixed and suffixed with ‘if only’ and ‘but’—there was a huge flaw 
in our enjoyment. From the time we stepped out of the train at the , 
station to the time we exited from the avenue of cherry trees, we, along 
with at least half the population of the Kansai region were processed 
relwitlessly forward by an army of smart, smiling, tough, walkie-talkie 
toting policemen stationed five paces apart all along the route. It was 
Japanese Organization at its most efficient, and I mean ruthlessly efficient. 
There were at any given moment at least a couple of thousand people 
on that road, being pressed forward continuously like toothpaste in a 
tube, all gawking at the blossoms, taking pictures of the blossoms, of 
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themselves and their children and their friends against the background of 
the blossoms and being pushed step by step at a fixed pace quite cease¬ 
lessly; until slowly, over the forty or fifty minutes I spent in the cherry- 
blossom tunnel began to blur in my mind as a jumbled mosaic of flowers, 

people, children, flashlights, policemen, flowers_ And though we did 

enjoy looking at- the extraordinary spectacle and the great beauty of the 
flowers, we came home thoroughly exhausted and agreed among ourselves 
that the cherry trees behind our house are not at all spectacular, in fact 
are rather a sort of a poor relative of the royal beauties in psaka, but 
we loved every moment we had spent sitting under them and drinking 
our sake and composing haiku, in what was practically solitude, because 
the next sakura-viewing party was a good six feet away from us! 


COMMENT 

M R Masani : I am delighted to see that, in your two issues of 
April 14 and 21, you have initiated a discussion on the important subject 
of Voluntary Euthanasia with articles entitled “Whose Life is it Anyway ?” 

This encourages me to mention that a recent article of mine on the 
same subject in the Statesman of 5th April has evoked a very positive 
response in the form of over a hundred letters which I have received 
from readers of that paper in or around Calcutta expressing their agree¬ 
ment and offering to join in establishing in India a Society for the Right 
To Die With Dignity. 

I shall very much appreciate it if readers of your influential little 
journal who are interested in this cause will write to me at: Breach 
Candy House, Warden Road, Bombay 400 026, so that I may be able 
to contact them in this connection. 
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THE PUBLIC VOICE 


41T^HAT a waste of time and money” exclaimed the middle-aged, 

VV pleasant-faced, lady political scientist, looking up from her paper as 
she stood in the queue at the bus-terminus. “You are referring to?” asked the 
thin lady just behind her. “Why Indira’s recent jaunt to the Gulf States, 
of course. What did the woman think she was doing?” “Why, surely, with 
Pakistan flexing its muscles it was the proper policy to try and get near 
them”, said he thin lady. ‘To hope to get them on your side against 
Pakistan, could there be anything more futile? During the last conflict. 
Radio Kuwait was actually calling for contributions from all good 
breathern of the faith to help our gallent mujahedin, fighting and wounded 
in India! Why, they would all rejoice mightily and feel stronger themselves 
if Pakistan made the hydrogen bomb. I agree the unity of Islam is a thing 
difficult to understand for the ordinary citizen, but surely not for the 
Prime Minister and her Foreign office!” 

‘r’U tell you why she went or at least give you one of the most 
likely reasons. She was doing Russia’s work for her, putting forth the 
Russian plea about the building up of opposed forces in the Indian Ocean, 
in effect saying to the Americans and the West, go, go, go, leave the 
Russians nicely situated to take over from their vantage points in 
Afghanistan, South Yemen, the borders of Iran etc., whenever they wish, 
the whole area. The states signed joint communiques accordingly, saying 
the defence of the area must be left to the nations of the littoral, knowing 
well that if the crunch came, they would crumple up quite easily, and 
both they and Indira seemed happy. In reality, it was nothing beyond 
a massive, skilful propaganda exercise on behalf of the Russians, whose 
very recent seizure of Afghanistan is to Delhi a thing of the long past, 
an accepted fact of life,” said the thin-faced, bespectacled economic 
journalist. 

“I agree with you about the need for countervailing forces in the 
area, but one’s always got to remember the Americans can be almost as 
uncomfortable neighbours as the Russians, so en garde against both, which 
I m afraid we aren’t against the Russians at all. The whole of our govern¬ 
ment seems to be open to them at will. Not a healthy state of affairs, 
no, I fear not,” said a tall young man in a black cap and long black 
coat. “Enough of foreign affairs” said a smart young secretary with a 
very impressive brief-case, “let us turn to domestic matters. There, the 
mystery to me is, why does Indira let this soul-destroying halaise go on 
and on. In every sphere, things go from bad to worse, and she just sits 
and smilqETHWdaJUnilesi.'duidbirfuKriilaacffisse -On ocf*flsmn- maWncf maw 
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promises while the old remain unfulfilled, and actually doing nothing. 
Government by manipulation and inaction it might be called. Why, I ask, 
and how long can it go on?” 

“Anyone considering Indira must begin by assuming that she is an 
inordinate liar, a most unscrupulous person, a strong believer in the theory 
that what she likes is the whole law and an excessive lover of power. 
Therefore she is not to be understood or judged by ordinary standards. 
She is in fact sui generis. Now why does such a person allow conditions 
to deteriorate so completely? One view has been that she jwanted the 
common people to cry out to her in despair, do anything you like, take 
any powers you want, so long as you improve conditions, secure law and 
order, hold and reduce prices. We don’t care whether we’re free or not, 
only look into these essentials. The people as a whole arc by now very 
near this stage, she feels. Why interfere? A few more turns of the 
screw, and they will be quite ready to prostate themselves at her feet. 
Then will come the time for vigorous and rightly-oriented action. Mean¬ 
while busy giddy minds with thoughts of approaching foreign wars, and 
busy herself in cultivating the Russian chief, po-wer similar to whose she 
aims at enjoying in this country. The common people have not yet cried 
out and they may not, but few can doubt they are very near the stage 
of acceptance of whatever new fetters are put upon them. So you may 
soon sec some action, whether you like it, all or any part of it, is another 
matter,” said a handsome middle-aged lady in a kaftan and embroidered 
slippei's. 

“All this is too esoteric for a person like me” said a young man in 
blue jeans and a yellow bush-coat. “Does it strike you that the woman 
is simply slowed-down by old age? I remember an aunt of mine, very 
vigorous and bossy she was, managing this, that and the other until you 
could hardly call your soul your own. And then she turned sixty. So 
different she became, even indifferent to her own most important affairs. 
Truly unaligned. Why cannot something of the same kind have happened 
to Indira at sixty-three or is it sixty-foUi ? Give the dear old girl a chance. 
Don't just think hardly of her.” “You were not in the country during the 
Emergency, T believe” said the young secretary, and as the young man 
nodded, “No, I though not. Otherwise you would not be so free with, your 
6‘xcuses and apologetic explanations. Though I’m not quite sure, take 
Chavan for instance, he had a box-seat throughout the Emergency, 
condemned Indira in the strongest terms after it, and is now willing to crawl 
back to her and lick her feet, and so, too, numberless others. Power and 
Pelf, Power and Pelf, the lure of these it seems impossible for most 
Indians to resist. To be out of office, even office at the party level, oh 
how terrible, terrible, it seems to them. So they forget and often she 
forgives, making a great show of magnanimity. Her programme would 
seem to be out by six months though. She had hoped to gather in all the 
recalcitrants by the end of nineteen eighty. However, the Gadarene swine 
now seeming to be coming to heel, and after all does six months or even 
a year's delay really matter. She looks around '’and sees she’s 
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unchallaugeable. She smiles to herself, bah, the state of the country, 
bah, what care I how foul it be, if it be but fair to me.” 

“The other day, she certified her son Sanjay to have been a man of 
integrity. What is one to make of that? Surely she knows as well as any 
body, that integrity and he were as far apart as heaven and hell. The 
young man was essentially a goonda, a useful goonda to her no doubt, 
but none the less to the people, a grave danger. I know, I know the 
saying about speaking nothing but good about the dead, but when there 
is misrepresentation to this extent, it becomes one’s duty to ^et the record 
right. If A1 Capone had certified Lucky Luciano’s high qualities of head 
and heart, one might just have smiled. But here A1 Capone is the Prime 
Minister of India. Think also of the other Relevant maxim, to the living 
one owes consideration, to the dead nothing but Judgment,” said the 
political scientist. “Since it iS clear that she is an inordinate liar and most 
unscupulous, isn’t serious consideration of what she says, somewhat be¬ 
side the point,” said the lady in the kaftan. “Clear to you and to us, yes; 
but clear to the people, I doubt, and that is the tragedy of our times 
in this country. Among the politicians, not one person universally regarded 
as truly concerned only with the public interest, who can be regarded as 
a touch-stone. Ah, well, here comes the bus. God give us all more wisdom, 
strengthe our characters and help us make ourselves better persons,” said 
the economic journalist. And so they climbed into the bus, that had mean¬ 
while come up and discharged its passengers. 

VIEW 

A. B. SHAH : I am happy to learn that you have decided to continue 
Opinion in view of the danger that democracy in India still faces. Your 
decision also fortifies me in my decision to continue New Quest beyond 
31, December 1931, though only till a week ago I had firmly decided to give 
up its editorship and, if no suitable successor were available, to suspend 
its publication. 

I hold you once that your mere presence among us was a source of 
strength in the midst of enveloping darkness. You did not believe me. 
Well, here is an example of what I meant. 
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THE TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY 
TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

MAURICE AND TAYA ZINKIN 

T he term ‘transfer of technology’ has become a code word. It is used 
as if the only time technology is transferred is when it is moved to 
a developing country. 

This is a misuse of language. Technology is only a pompous word 
for practical knowledge. Once this is realised, it becomes obvious that 
it is being transferred all the time, in developed countries as well as 
developing ones. Nobody is born with knowledge, it always has to be 
acquired; and every acquisition of knowledge is a transfer from teacher 
to taught. This transfer can occur directly, by word of mouth, or through 
a book, or by watching somebody else do something, or in various other 
ways, but only in such occupations as bird-watching can one acquire 
knowledge without its having been transferred, usually by some consci¬ 
ous process, from somebody else. 

This may seem a somewhat elaborate statement of the obvious. The 
lesson to be drawn from it, however, is not so obvious. There is nothing 
unique about the transfer of technology to developing countries. It is 
only a particular instance of the general problem of how to transfer 
knowledge from those who have it to those who do not. Even the ques¬ 
tion of the price to be paid for it in money or in loss of independence 
is not so different from the argument over whether pupils should be res¬ 
pectful to their teachers or express their own personalities and whether 
schools should be-free or fee-paying. 

The comparison with schooling may be even more exact than our 
original definition of technology as practical knowledge suggests.. 

It is not clear that there is any knowledge which does not have a 
practical application. Historians as eminent as Tawney and Sombart 
argue that there would have been no industrial revolution wdthout the 
Calvinist ethic. One may have doubts about whether the connection was 
quite as close as they argue and still accept that, for instance, conversion 
to a religion which removes the belief in magic is probably more impor¬ 
tant for economic advance than all the computers in the world. It’ is 
more difficult, off hand, to see a way in which the study of literature can 
be included in technology. However, many of the great literary languages 
of the world like Russian, French and English are also languages in which 
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much scientific discovery is expressed. Learning one of them is, in many 
countries, the way into technology . and the process of learning may be 
made a great deal less painful if the learner enjoys Shakespeare, Racine 
and Dostoievsky. 

Once one defines the transfer of technology as an acquisition of useful 
knowledge, it follows that the abilities and attitudes of mind of the trans¬ 
feree of the knowledge are quite as important as those of the transferor. 
It is unfortunate that the word ‘transfer’ suggests that everytliing is done 
by the transferor, and that the recipient is a mere passive vessel taking 
whatsoever is poured into him. 

This is untrue. However good the teacher, however eager that his 
pupil should succeed, the major effort in all learning is made by the pupil. 
In the transfer of technology to developing countries most of the work 
has to be done by the people of the developing countries. The developed 
countries can make the knowledge available, they can sometimes provide 
an example to emulate. They cannot by themselves effect a transfer. 

This is obvious for that largo part of knowledge where the transfer 
is made for nothing. It is the general convention in all countries that any 
discovery of pure knowledge is available for all at the price of the article 
or book in which it is contained. Cambridge has no patent on Newton’s 
laws, the Pasteur Institute does not even have a trademark in bacteria. 
Whatever is known about the effect of Elizabethan society on Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays or about the make-up of the atom is available to anybody 
who is willing to do the necessary studying and has a library or a labora¬ 
tory available. The study may not even be arduous. Many years of pain¬ 
ful research can sometimes be encapsulated in one brilliant work of 
popularisation. Arduous or not, however, the study is a pre-condition. 

The knowledge cannot be acquired without it. 

For pure knowledge this position is accepted. There are no UNCTAD 
conferences urging that knowledge of medieval history of atomic physics 
be made available to developing countries on special terms. They do not 
have to pay a royalty for this knowledge ; and everybody realises that it 
cannot be transferred to them unless they make the effort of learning it. 

The present controversy is, therefore, confined to the sort of knowledge 
which belongs to somebody, usually a company, and which that somebody 
is unwilling to teach^others unless it is paid for doing so. Tlie analogy 
with fee-paying schools is exact. This knowledge is usually knowledge 
which is learnt by experience and which it is difficult to put down in a 
book so that the pupil cannot do the learning by himself or by going to 
a»library, he has to. have a chance of getting the experience or he cannot 
learn. The problem in a developing country is often that this chance 
is not available, that* there is no way of getting the experience within 
the country, and that those who have the experience want to be paid 

for the effort involved in passing it on. 

None of this is confined to developing countries. There is much more 
selling of the knowledge of companies within developed countries and 
much more acquiring of industrial experience by their inhabitants than. 
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there is in the developing countries, for the obvious reason that their 
industries are much bigger. 

The main problem in transferring technology is how best to transfer 
experience. Knowledge that can bo incorporated in a book can be trans¬ 
ferred liy the simide process of reading, though oven there the student 
has to iiave been taught how to read, and has to have enough knowledge 
alreadv to understand what the author is saying. 

'I'iu. chief distinguishing feature of the transfer of experience is that 
it has to be done from person to person. Sometimes the transfer will 
occur merely by watching, as happens witli a child and its mother or in 
the more old-fashioned sort of apprenticeship. Normally, however, it is* 
by showing, tolling or letting the learner try for himself. 

Many of the difficulties of transfer flow from this person to person 
requirement. 

Problems begin with the teacher. He is normally chosen for his 
experti.se m the subject rather than for his teaching abilities. He is a 
good cijiof accountant, section engineer, .sales manager, laboratory tech¬ 
nician, repairer of tractors or whatever it may be. He is most unlikely 
to have done two years in a teacliers’ training college or to have obtained 
a degree in edueatjon. Any appraisals made of him in previous posts 
probably pitt limited emphasis on whether or not he could leach. 

Nev<?rthele.?s, unless he is a specialist, he will almost certainly have 
done ‘'(•lue icacliing even if he may nut liuvc realised that that was what 
he wa.-^ doing. Training one’s staff is a key managerial function in deve¬ 
loping countries. Tt liecomes very much more difficult, however, when 
it has ’u be performed across a cultural boundary. 

Such boundaries do not exist only between developed and developing 
countries. The young university-trained engineer faced with instructing 
a senii-skillcd labourer equally has such a boundary to cross. He, too, 
may mid that the labourer doc's not understand his vocabulary, does not 
use words in quite the same way as he does, does not make the same as- 
suKipiions about punctuality and the inequity of absenteeism, does not 
tilt' same understanding of the way a machine works and has to be 
taught i^liy the natural in.stinct to kick a macb’"' ' ' ’s 

•douhtfer-wroductive. 
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THE TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY 
TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

(Continued) 

MAURICE and TAYA ZINKIN 


T here can be a great deal of misunderstanding between people work¬ 
ing within the same factory and belonging to the same nation, but 
of different education or class. These misunderstandings can be worse 
still if the two people come from different parts of the same country. A 
southern Englishman working in Merseyside may find himself faced with 
a most unfamiliar set of attitudes about the amount of time that he 
should spend arguing with his shop stewards. Nor will he always find 
the local dialect easy to understand. The Paris-born graduate of one of 
the great French engineering schools plonked down in a new plant in the 
middle of a rural area in Brittany will need to be a considerable anthro¬ 
pologist to understand his work force. 

Severe though these cultural difficulties can be, however, they are 
normally less than those which are encountered when one goes from a 
developed country to a developing country. People in the developing 
country are likely to have a different attitude to authority, a different 
understanding of the superior’s obligations towards his subordinates, a 
different background of knowledge and a different educational training 
from those to which the manager who is teaching them is accustomed. 

The Englishman going to Kenya has to get used to the idea that this 
is a more egalitarian society than his own, where no disrespect is intended 
when people do not call him ‘sir’ or the waiter greets him as a long 
lost friend. On the other hand, although India is-a very much less 
deferential place than it was, more deference than is customary in England 
and certainly more than is customary in the U.S. is still required there 
by the rules of good manners. The teaching manager must not confuse 
this deference with agreement. He must wait till the preliminaries polite¬ 
ness lays down are over to discover whether the person to whom he is 
talking in fact agrees or not. 

Even details of language give problems. The Dutch, who are very 
. forthright, always complain that when an Englishman wishes to say ‘no’ 
he either says ‘yes, but , or ‘perhaps’. We were told by a chief 
engineer recently that when he said ‘that was a silly thing to do’ to his 
Africans, they believed that he was saying that they were silly. The 
difference of meaning is important, though perhaps subtle. He is now 
in the difficulty that he can see that what was for him a standard form 
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of mild reproof is unsuitable, yet he does not know what form of words ■ 
to use that would convey the same meaning without causing offence. 

Teachers trying to transfer experience have the further problem that 
they have to order their experience before they can transfer it, and the 
ordering may require of them an analysis of what they do to which they 
are unaccustomed. Once again, this applies within a developed cdCtatry 
as well as between a developed country and a developing country, though 
on average in less degree. 

This is much more a problem for the practical man &an for the 
academic. Those who write books have to order their facts, to induce 
some generalisations out of their raw data and to provide some theory, 
in order to produce anything the reader will remember. This is not 
easy, but the alternative is to be unreadable, so most academics at least 
try. 

Those who are trying to convey experience do not always even 
realise they have a problem. They do not have the training in concep¬ 
tualisation of the academic. They may never have worked out what part 
of what they do is fundamental to doing the job, and what is only a 
cultural convention. Indeed, they may well have spent their whole 
careers in an environment where certain forms of behaviour were taken 
for granted, and the reason for them was never made explicit. 

Let us take as an example a Swedish engineer going at the age of 
40 for the first time to a factory in a developing country with a work 
force fresh from the farm. He will have been accustomed in Sweden 
to a factory where good housekeeping is accepted as the duty of everyone. 
Everybody picks up pieces of paper, sees that the floor is swept, cleans up 
any spillage of oil. If anybody does not do so, it is generally accepted 
to be wrong behaviour, deserving of punishment. His new work force 
may be much sloppier, much more willing to tolerate poor housekeeping 
asd general mess. He has to understand that this does not mean what 
it would mean in Sweden. They are not necessarily hopelessly lazy and 
undisciplined, they may merely not understand the importance of rigid 
cleanliness in many factory conditions, in a food factory for instance. 

Moreover, they are unlikely to pursue cleanliness wholeheartedly 
until they do understand. Punishment may produce an outward con¬ 
formity, but may also under modem conditions produce revolt, by strikes 
or sabotage or negligence whenever the worker thinks he can get away 
with it. Yet the Swede may find it hard to make them understand. He 
knows in his bones that cleanliness is of fundamental importance, but 
he may never have worked out in his mind exactly why; and even if 
he has worked it out, his answer may not be in terms which his work, 
force will understand. If he talks about bacteria, for instance, they have 
to know what bacteria are. We once had a Mission-trained Indian ayah 
of scrupulous cleanliness. She always sterilised the baby’s bottle and 
her clothes were spotless. But she did not take the baby oil the floor 
when it was being swept; ‘it’s only duat’» idle argued.'^ 

The expatriate may also have to rethink assumptions he has always 
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taken for granted. He may be accustomed, as in the Netherlands, to a 
.situation where skilled men are reasonably easy to get and unskilled men 
have for years been difficult to get. He moves to a situation where 
good fitters, for example, are difficult to recruit and to keep, but un¬ 
skilled men can be had by the hundred. He may need to change his 
met^tads to use fewer skilled and more unskilled workers. He will cer¬ 
tainly have to change his ideas on pay to allow for a much wider (fifferen- 
tial between the two. He may jalso need to give time and attention to 
the training and supervision of his skilled men to which he is unaccustomed 
and which enforces on him a re-organisation of the whole way he does 
his work. 

For many men, who in their own society have risen by hard work 
from a relatively junior position, from fitter or salesman or clerk per¬ 
haps, there can be yet another problem. Their experience includes the 
experience of learning on the job in a way which takes into account 
the habits and levels of prior knowledge customary in their society. They 
may have no experience of other ways of learning, and certainly no 
experience of distinguishing between that part of the lesson w'hich relates 
to first principles and that part which is culturally conditioned. They 
will, therefore, tend to teach as they were taught. They will explain ‘ 
what was explained to them, they will let people make mistakes in the 
way they were allowed to make mistakes. There is a group of hand- 
loom weavers in South India who all throw the shuttle with the left 
hand, which requires a different loom, because their ancestors were taught 
by a left-handed Scotsman. 

This can work quite well. Many of the problems of a salesman, say, 
are exactly the same in Nigeria and in Lancashire. But it can also go 
very wrong. The people he is teaching may need to have points ex¬ 
plained to them which in his youth he knew before he started work at 
all. When people handle delicate machines roughly, it is not because of 
some innate cultural defect, but because they do not know that the 
machine is delicate and what is rough treatment for it. Again, whole¬ 
salers in Africa often behave like a European cash and carry rather than 
like a European traditional wholesaler; the salesman has to understand 
the consequences for his own business which flow from this. Secretaries 
in India are often men. One cannot assume they know how to arrange 
flowers or that they will show quite the patience that women do in deal¬ 
ing with tiresome telephone calls. 

Some people respond with enthusiasm to these challenges. One al¬ 
ways finds some managers in developing countries who are superb train¬ 
ers. Other people find those challenges intimidating. They find the work 
too much and their subordinates untrainable, at least by them. So they 
blame the country and its people. The locals naturally react to this con¬ 
tempt and disapproval. Soon one has a vicious circle of decreasing 
efficiency. 

The problems are often made worse by government policy. 

Developing countries, like developed countries, want to preserve their 
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jobs for their own people. There is, therefore, normally no possibility 
of ai lifetime career for the man with knowledge from a developed country, 
as he used to have when he* went out to Malaya as a planter or to India 
as a public works engineer. His work permit probably la’sts for two 
or three years and may bo renewed for another two or three. That is all. 
He must, therefore, think in terms of going back in due course^ to a 
career in his own country. 

This necessity presents him with a series of problems. 

First, in countries where it is not the habit to send children to board¬ 
ing school (which means everywhere except England) a time of duty 
abroad may disrupt his children’s education very seriously; and it is, 
on the whole, the man with children that developing countries need. 
The man whose children are grown up is usually unsuitable; he is often 
either not very good or too senior. The man with no children may not 
yet have had a chance to acquire enough experience to pass on. 

Secondly, it is more and more true that the men in their 30s and 40s, 
whom the developing countries need, have wives with careers of their 
own. They may be teachers or nurses or civil servants or computer pro¬ 
gammers. In the developing country they may not bo allowed to work 
at all. They may be happy to accept that position if the children are 
small and they can get domestic help in the developing country, but at 
most other ages they are increasingly unprepared to spend their lives at 
coffee-mornings. The attractions of idleness, considerable for their 
mothers, are negligible for them. Therefore suitable men are not avail¬ 
able in large numbers. It would be an unwise firm which pushed one 
of its beter men to go abroad if his wife did not want to go, or would be 
unhappy when she got there. A strained marriage makes a poor manager; 
and a senior who exerts pressure at the expense of a mari-iage commits 
a sin. 


Thirdly, even if the wife is willing to go it is desirable to consider 
whether she is suitable. Many women who are successful wives and 
mothers in their own society are unsuccessful in an unfamiliar environ¬ 
ment. They may have to deal with servants they do not understs^d, 
they may miss their families, the food may be different o 


which they are accustomed. Life out of one’s qxV* 

searing, especially for those who have ^ 
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TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY TO DEVELOPING 

COUNTRIES 

(Continued) 

MAURICE and TAYA ZINKIN 

If one has to recruit a large number of expatriates, these problems may 
everely limit one’s choice. The task of recruiting eases, however, when 
he main pressure of -isation is over, and one only needs a few high 
pecialists or a few people in key positions. There are usually enough 
)eople who will respond to challenge for one to be able to find a small 
lumber, especially as, for such people, the tour of duty in a developing 
;ountry may well be a good way to the Board. It shakes up their assump- 
ions, it drives them back to first principles. It makes them re-think all 
he beliefs they have taken for granted in a way that may well make 
hem much more effective innovators than they were before. Moreover, 
vhen one is dealing only with a few of the best, fitting them back into 
he home organisation afterwards is not too difficult. When one is deal- 
ng with a large number of the second rate it is impossible, unless they 
ire technicians who simply go back to their skill without any expectation 
)f promotion. 

Sometimes the difficulty can be met by not posting the transferor of 
cnowledge to the developing country at all, but keeping him at head- 
juarters and sending him out for a visit or for a limited period. This 
is probably the best method where one is dealing without specialist 
knowledge, which is not culture-bound. A computer system is a 
mmputer system. A computer man can go out, do an expert job 
n a matter of weeks and come home again. So quite often can an 
organisation expert, though that begins to become more ticklish. Orga¬ 
nisations may be culture-bound. So, too, with the project engineer 
iesigning a new factory. He needs to know the site, and choosing the 
technologies involves a consideration of the relative availability of skill 
md capital in the country, but the detailed process of design does not 
lave to be done on the spot. The system of sending people from head 
iffice for short periods is particularly suitable for the smaller developing 
muntries, where the need for experts is irregular and infrequent and 
where the business is.probably not big enough to justify employing experts 
in the spot, though as industry develops there may come to he enough 
work for local consultancies to grow up. 

What is transferred — what one teaches and how one teaches’ it — de¬ 
pends not only on the country making the transfer, but also on the 
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country receiving it. The more backward the country the more transfei 
is required. India is perfectly capable of designing many of its owr 
factories, providing its own job evaluators, repairing its own broken-dowr 
excavators. In some African countries, there is no one who can do a 
job evaluation and not nearly enough locals able to repair the number 
of excavators they have bought. 

What is required varies not only with countries, but over time. A 
hundred years ago India had to import engineers to build railways and 
roads and planters to grow tea. Now it does all of these itself. One can 
argue about whether the process of transfer was done as quickly as it 
ought to have been or even as quickly as would have been profitable. 
But there clearly was a time when these skills did not exist in India 
and had to be learnt from outside. 

When considering any transfer of technology, therefore, one must 
iook first at the general state of the art in the receiving country at 
that particular time. 

There is a tendency to talk as if a multinational or a consultancy 
or the World Bank or some other deus ex-machina can always perform 
the transfer by itself. This is not true. Their capacity to teach depends 
on there being somebody who has already enough skills to enable him to 
learn. They may know exactly what skills a man needs to be given to 
become a successful management accountant, but before they can start, 
he must have had a secondary education, including some elements of 
mathematics. 

(To be continued) 


1881 

R. E. HAWKINS 

Mounting one of the steep western approach roads to the Ridge some 
days ago I wondered what Malabar Hill looked like a hundred years ago. 
The Times of India of June 3, 1881 contains an advertisement: 

FOR SALE, a Buggy, a Palanquin Shigram, and a Horse. Apply 
to W. Rutton & Co.. Coach Builders, Upper Duncan Cross Lane, 
No. 1. 

To reach Malabar Hill real horsepower was required: the first motor-car 
did not reach Bombay till 1905. 

In 1825 there were only two bungalows on Malabar Hill, The Beehive 
and The Wilderness: the latter presumably gave Wilderness Road its 
name, but where was The Beehive ? A map in Murray’s Guide for 1881 
marks ‘Governor’s Summer Residence’ at Malabar Point and only one 
house on the hill. The Cliff, but J. M. Maclean’s Guide to Bombay (1880) 
says: ‘Thfe hill is now too much built over, and too thickly populated 
to be so. pleasant a resort as it used to be. Prom the Ridge the hill 
slopes down westwards to the sea, and the whole detlivity is covered 
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with houses thickly set among trees.’ 

The population of Bombay had been growing fast since the cotton 
boom at the time of the American Civil War (1861-65) and the Census 
of 1881 gives the total as 773,000. In 1872 there had been 340,000 caste 
Hindus, 137,000 Mahomedans, 44,000 Parsees, 26,000 Brahmins, 25,000 
native Christians, 15,000 Buddhists or Jains and 7,000 Europeans. Se 
water supply was already a problem, and Bombay’s first Municipal Com¬ 
missioner, the far-sighted Arthur Crawford, had after overcoming much 
opposition been allowed to bring water from Tulsi lake to a new reservoir 
to be constructed on Malabar Hill. This had been completed in 1879 
and Maclean says that within the last two years the Ridge road had been' 
extended ‘round the Towers of Silence, and then, descending by a steep 
incline to the Gowalia Tank Road, and, rising again on the opposite side, 
crosses Cumballa Hill to Mahalaxmi’. 

When Humphrey Cooke took possession of Bombay from Donna 
Ignes de Miranda in 1665 Worli was still an island, separated from the 
dumb-bell-shaped Bombay island by the Great Breach, and it was only 
comparatively recently that most of the salt marshes had been reclaimed. 
In his Bombay (1932) S. T. Sheppard says : ‘At one time any road or 
track crossing the Flats or Foras lands between Malabar Hill and Parel 
was known as a Foras road’, and the first of such roads v/as made in 1773 
‘by the poor driven from Surat in that famine year, out of funds raised 
by public subscription, under the orders of General Bellasis’. Bellasis 
Road had two gaping black ditches on either side and no further road¬ 
building was attempted for many years. Grant Road, running through 
practically open country, was opened in 1839 and Haines Road not till 
the 1880s. 

The latest reclamation had been undertaken to provide a site for 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway terminus in Colaba and a 
slice round Back Bay for the railway track. Maclean in 1880 speaks of ‘the 
pretty collection of pigeon-houses which do duty for a railway ^tion 
at Church Gate’, but though in 1881 there was a daily service to Ahmeda- 
bad it would have been of little use. to residents of Malabar Hiil: the 
train left CoJaba at 9 p.m. and reached Grant Road via Charni Road at 
9.35. In the reverse direction the train from Ahmedabad left Grant Road 
at 5.48 a.m. to reach Colaba at 6.10. 'The fare to Ahmedabad, by the way, 
was Rs. 24.4.0 first class or Rs. 11.4.0 second class ; and to Grant Road' 
6 annas first class or 3 annas second. The journey to Ahmedabad toqk 
nearly fifteen hours, from 9 p.m. to 11.40 the next morning. 

The railway had however made Malabar Hill much more easily ac¬ 
cessible. Maclean says that before the 1860s the foreshore of Back Bay 
was like ‘qne foul cesspool, sewers discharging on the sands, rocks only 
used for the purposes of nature’. To ride home to Malabar Hill along 
the sands of Back Bay ‘was to encounter sights and odours too horrible 
to describe, toj leap four sewers whose gaping mouths discharged deep- 
black streams across your path, to be impeded as you reached C!haupajjti 
by boats and nets and stacks of firewood, and to be choked by the fum^ 
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from the open burning ghat and many an “ancient and fishlike smell”.’ 
Now on one side o^ the railway was the fine carriage-way called Queen’s 
Road and on the other a new, clean riding-track along the Kennedy Sea 
Face. Incidentally Wilson College, which had 64 students in 1881, had 
not yet established itself at Chaupati: the foundation stone was laid in 
1885 and the building opened by Lord Reay in 1889. 

Maclean invites the visior toj Bombay ‘to go with us from the Fort, 
down past the Bandstand on the Esplanade. Following the Queen’s Road, 
we sweep round Back Bay, and ascending Malabar Hill Roa4, which is 
dominated on the right by ta 1 cliffs with houses built to the very edgje 
of the precipices, do not go at qnce to the summit of the Ridge but turq 
off half-way up the ascent by the winding lower road to Government 
House, Malabar Point . . . Government House consists of a number of 
bungalqws on a prornontory which runs out into the ocean, and is the 
coolest and pleasantest site for a house in all Bombay. It is, of course, 
uninhabitable during the monsoon, as Malabar Point is exposed to the 
full fury of the wind and waves.’ 

Nevertheless the Governor’s official residence was shifted from Parel 
to Malabar Point in 1883. And in 1881 the monsoon burst with 5 inches 
of rain on June 9. 
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THE TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY 

(Continued) 

MAURICE AND TAYA ZINKIN 

HE successful transfer of technology thus depends crucially on the 
state of the country’s educational ^stem. Now that in Kenya one 
can get people with school c^ificate as labourers in the factory, the 
transfer of knowledge is easier and the efficiency of the factory is con< 
siderably greater than twenty years ago when one could only get 
illiterates. Now that India produces a large number of first rate engineers, 
the transfer of the highest technology is infinitely easier than fifty years 
ago when good Indian engineers were rare. Companies and consultants 
and aid missions cannot substitute for the educational system. They are 
neither universities nor schools. They would themselves need a con¬ 
siderable transfer of technology before they would be competent to teach 
secondary school mathematics or degree-level engineering. 

Successful transfer also depends on the general economic level of the 
country to which the transfer is being made. If there are no factory sites 
with water, electricity, and roads laid on, building a factory may be 
intolerably expensive. If the market is small and the economies of scale 
are considerable, any product the factory turns out may be too dear for 
the public to buy. In this, as usual, there is no difference in principle 
between a developed and a developing country. It is as true in the U.K. 
as in Malawi that if the govermnent wants a factory put in a remote 
spot for employment reasons to produce something for which the economy 
is too poor to provide an adequate market, either the taxpayer or the 
consumer will have to pay a high price for the enterprise, however 
successfully the technology is transferred. 

We have, hitherto, conducted this discussion on a model where the 
initiative lies with the teacher. However, as a developing country pro¬ 
gresses, the initiative lies more and more with the learner. People get 
sent abroad to course. People are sent to look at operations elsewhere. 

Best of all, people may be sent to do an actual job in another country. 

Doing an actual job has two advantages. First, it shakes up the ideas 
of the person from the developing country in exactly the same way as 
sending him to a developing country shakes up the ideas of a good man 
from a developed country. Secondly, doing a job is the best way to gain 
experience, far more effective than being told about it, or reading ^bout 
it. Nothing burns itself in the memory like the mistake which one has 
oneself committed and th^ learnt how to avoid. Indeed, a great deal of 
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learning can only happen by doing. Just as a doctor has to see many 
cases before his diagnosis becomes quick and sure, so a technician has to 
see many sorts of breakdown before he gets the feel of just what to look 
for ; and he is likely to see this range of breakdown much more quickly 
in a developed country with a large number of machines than in a 
developing country with only a small number. 

From the discussion so far, one can induce a few simple rules, which 
are relevant to all technology transfers. 

First, a book, combined with the background of knowledge to under¬ 
stand it, is the quickest way of all for those cases where all the knowledge 
required can be put down on paper. Unfortunately, while this is possible 
in academic subjects, it is rarely possible for pursuits which depend on 
doing, from acting to archaeology, from running a factory to being a 
Chairman’s secretary. 

Secondly, where much depends on experience and feel and cannot 
therefore easily be incorporated in a book, the transfer of knowledge can 
only take place on a person to person basis in an environment which 
permits the necessary experience to be obtained and the effectiveness of 
the learner’s acquisition of it be monitored. 

Thirdly, what can be transferred and how quickly it can be transferred 
depends in considerable degree on the previous state of knowledge of the 
transferee and the general state of the art in his country. An already 
skilled archivist may only have to learn about how to protect documents 
against termites. In a society where archives have never been kept, he 
may need to begin by learning how to catalogue and how to decide which 
documents are historically relevant. 

The whole issue of transfer is further complicated by the fact that 
individual bits of knowledge are normally part of a system. One may 
teach one man to be a fitter, another to be a management accountant, a 
third to bo a storekeeper and a fourth to be a salesman, but none of these 
occupations can be exercised in isolation, ’They, and a whole series more, 
are needed if a product is to be designed, produced, priced, distributed 
and sold. Only those products provided free by the state, like education, 
do not require to go through the whole of this process. 

What is taught to the storeman about inventory control has to fit 
with what is taught to the salesman about delivery promises to his customer, 
to the factory manager about length of run, to the fitter about planned 
maintenance and to the data processing manager about the information 
each of them may need. 

An effective transfer is only possible if somewhere somebody has an 
idea of the whole system into which all these parts have to fit. The some¬ 
body can be somebody in the developing country who knows what he 
wants and farms out each bit to a different consultant or to a specialist 
recruited from abroad. More usually, he is somebody who already has the 
experience of operating a similar total system elsewhere. An existing 
company within the country may diversify, or a foreign company may 
expand into the country and bring their system with them. There will 
still be snags, the new tadustry or the new country will never be exactly 
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like the old one; the system will have to be adapted; but the snags are 
very much less than if a set of unconnected experts all go their own way, 
sub-optimising madly because they have no real understanding of the 
system as a whole and no experience of working together as a team. 

Once the system as a whole has been successfully introduced into a 
country 'and adapted to its needs, the transfer of the same knowledge to 
others is relatively easy. When people can see something working, they 
can usually copy it. What is difficult is to create the system from nothing 
or to adapt from a country whose circumstances are sufficiently different 
for an act of creative imagination to be required at every stage. Copying 
is like a daughter learning to cook from her mother. Adapting from 
another country is like trying to cook a tandoori chicken without the 
required spices and with an English oven and only a cook book for 
guidance. 

How difficult it is to transfer any given item of knowledge does not 
depend on whether the item being transferred is at the frontier of 
knowledge or not. On the contrary. Provided one has at the other end 
somebody of adequate education, the high technologies are the easiest 
to transfer. Atomic physics is the same everywhere, computerising an 
accounting system is the same in the Solomon Islands and New York. 
What is difficult is when the knowledge cannot be used in the country 
to which the transfer is being made without extensive adaptation, because 
in the new country the mix of skills and experience available is different, 
or because the culture into which it has to fit is different. Nuclear power 
stations may be much the same everyv/here; cooking, clothes, courting 
are not. 

Therefore, if one is putting up a generating plant in a developing 
country, the culture presents one with no fundamental problem. The 
electricity which is wanted is exactly the same as electricity anywhere 
else and the way it is produced will basically be the same too Nobody 
has suggested that electricity should be generated in a labour-intensive way, 
by hand. Even the transmission lines and the motors powered by the 
electricity are much the same everywhere. An electric tube-well in India 
is much the same as an electric tube-well in Arizona. An electric light 
is an electric light. There are people who will argue that developing 
countries should not have electric light, but should be satisfied with oil 
lamps, but there are not many of them. 

This ease of transfer is true of a surprising number of high technology 
products. One may argue about whether developing countries should 
have television sets, but if they do have them, they are unlikely to be 
substantially different from those in developed countries, except that they 
may be manufactured in a rather more labour intensive way and placed 
rather more often in a community centre. 

When one turns to low technology products like food or fashion 
textile, however, the process of adaptation is much more complicate. 

Let us take the example of detergents. A detergent is formulated to 
be effective on particular materials, with particular types of dirt, washed 
in particular ways. Washing cotton garments with earth on them In cold 
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water in a bowl requires a different detergent from washing a polyester 
garment with egg and gravy stains in hot water in an automatic washing 
machine. Formulation even depends on whether the housewife uses lather 
as a measure of efficiency or has a machine which is lather intolerant. 

Therefore, in order to formulate one’s detergent properly, one must 
first find out what the habits of the county are. One begins, not with a 
product, but with an enquiry. 

For the necessary enquiries there is an accepted technology, market 
research. But market research is not like computers, it cannot be trans¬ 
ferred unchanged from one country to another. The problem is not the 
techniques; the theory of stratified sampling or of removing bias from 
questionnaires is the same in every country. The problem lies in adapting 
the technique to the country. 

What are the relevant strata in a society which consists over¬ 
whelmingly of peasant smallholders, like Kenya ? Is religion or caste 
more important than occupation in governing consumer expenditure in 
India ? How firm is the statistical base which tells one how many people 
there are in each of the strata one chooses ? Is it impossible to get an 
accurate figure for income, which controls how much people can spend, 
as distinct from what they would like to spend ? If so, does information 
like occupation or size of holding, which may be reasonably easy to get, 
enable one to make broad guesses ? How far are people’s answers governed 
by a desire for status or the wish to be nice to the questioner ? These are 
bodi cul«.ar»uy vci ditiutiffcd. Ixk tu!& but ' tradi¬ 

tionally claimed to clean their teeth far more often than toothpaste sales 
showed possible. In Kenya, but not in the U.K., product trials are made 
difficult by the respondent’s desire to reassure the market researcher that 
the product is wonderful. 
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COMMENT 

NAYANTARA SAHGAL 

I N the past eighteen months what has Mrs. Gandhi done with her new 
lease of power ? It must be admitted she has some remarkable achieve- 
ents to her credit, beginning with the withdrawal of all court cases 
gainst her, her colleagues and associates, and San jay, within metaphorical 
inutes of her return to office. Nothing remains now on legal record 
of the gross misuse of power and office during 1975-77, and in Sanjay’s 
case earlier, when he ran riot through the administration to promote his 
Maruti companies. History has astonishingly been wiped out. 

Second, Maruti, a disgraceful saga riddled with lies, fraud and vari¬ 
ous shades of irregularity, has been picked up out of the mud and given 
respectable status through nationalisation. A blot on private entrepre¬ 
neurship that attained the proportions of a national scandal, has been con¬ 
verted into a national monument, with the taxpayer footing the bill. 
Third, those who were the agents and instruments of authority in its ar¬ 
rogant and unaccountable behaviour, have been reinstated in important 
positions' 

That Jagmohan w’as transferred from Delhi to Goa, or the San jay 
coterie moved around to make room for Rajiv’s, makes little difference. 

The people and priorities have been slightly juggled, but the object remains 
the same. Mrs. Gandhi’s purpose is, as always, simple and dire :t; the 
perpetuation of herself, and since 1975, her son, in power. And therefore 
her fourth achievement has been her most triumphant — the replacement 
of one son by another in this starkly simple plan. 

If anyone believed that the air disaster that took Sanjay’s life — a 
shattering personal and political blow to his mother — was the end of 
the succession story, they did not reckon with the most relentless and 
obsessive strand in her makeup: the need for security that apparently 
only the continuation of her bloodline as India’s rulers can ensure. She 
achieved this, again within metaphorical minutes of Sanjay’s death, with 
her party clamouring for the bloodline to continue. And so, with loud 
acclamation, the succession was assured. 

And fifth, all this has been accomplished with the tacit approval of the 
highest legislature in tiie land. On May 7, 1981 the Lok Sabha reyoked 
the previous Lok Sabha^ expulsion of Mrs. Gandhi, thus washing* her 
clean of the guilt of breach of privilege and contempt of Parliament. As 
far as future generations are concerned, a Prime Minister never obstruct¬ 
ed four ofiQcials in their collection of material for answers to questions 
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in Parliament about Maruti. Nor did she have false cases instituted 
against them. 

Now these are heady achievements which show an unerring instinct 
successfully to exploit an unsophisticated people who have a genuine 
respect for the institution of family, and are, by culture, indulgent toward 
its frailties. It also shows an unerring instinct to make the most of the 
weak and frightened margin in human nature, in a country where jobs 
are scarce and the government controls nearly everything. It would 
be a far harder task to help the people of India to produce leadership at 
every level amongst themselves, and to instill the confidence in them 
that can only come of independent local and municipal governments doing 
their job without interference. Mrs. Gandhi wisely abandoned this 
arduous task which the national movement, and then Jawaharlal Nehru, 
assigned to themselves. It would not have suited her purpose at all. 

•" (Courtesy : The Indian Express) 

TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY TO DEVELOPING 

COUNTRIES 

(Continued) 

MAURICE and TAYA ZINKIN 

Formulating one’s questions requires a knowledge of the culture of the 
new country which can often only be acquired by years of trial and error. 
One can look for little help from the academics. University sociologists 
are always passionately interested in delinquents, slum dwellers and the 
disturbed. They rarely do any work on the every day habits and prejudices 
of the mass of the population. Even the extensive work they have done 
on class is nearly all useless to the market researcher. They have figures 
on how many people' work in different occupational groups from their 
parents, or how many manual workers’ children go to university. They 
tell one nothing of how that affects their preferences in food or their 
attitudes of cleanliness. 

When one has found out what the habits of the country are, and 
resisted all attacks by those members of the management who believe 
that because they are natives they know exactly what their country¬ 
women do, one still has to formulate a product. Quite often, of course, 
one can start with something which has been successful elsewhere. How¬ 
ever, that has its dangers. It may be not quite right and so the brand 
may get a reputation for inefficiency or one may offer an opportunity 
to a competitor. On the other hand, getting a product which is just right 
for the conditions of the new country may require several years of research 
and development, especially as the decision on how to formulate is further 
complicated by the fact that tariffs, import quotas, availability of local 
raw materials and so on may mean that the various possible formulations 
have quite different costs in different countries. One may even be unable 
in the local conditions to make a product of the quality one wishes at all. 
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The import of the highest quality tallow, for instance, may be forbidden ; 
and that may make it difficult to produce the really white toilet soap so 
many consumers prefer almost everywhere. 

The accounts system can be copied from text books or from account 
systems elsewhere, but even so adaptation is necessary. It makes a great 
deal of difference whether one can get highly educated people as clerks, 
as in India, or whether as, until recently in many African countries, even 
people with a secondary education are in short supply. It also makes a 
difference whether one can expect one’s accounts clerks to sfay with one 
for a lifetime, so that one can rely, in due course, on a great deal of 
experience and it is sensible to create a career structure which allows 
for most management to work its way up from the bottom. Alternatively, 
one may have a high turnover of staff, as is likely, for instance, if the 
practice is for girls to leave when they get married, so that one has to rely 
for one’s experience on the supervisors and to recruit much more of the 
management directly. It also makes a difference in stock control systems, 
for instance, whether a great deal of pilferage is customary, and what 
the cost is of extra controls as against the cost of the loss of stock. 

Installing an appropriate distributive system is more complicated 

still. 

The traditional developed country wholesaler system provides for 
delivery and credit to the retailer. Nevertheless, the manufacturers of 
mass consumer goods have usually not been satisfied with the attention 
the wholesaler gave to their products. They have frequently felt it 
necessary to set up a system by which their salesmen call direct on the 
retailer. More recently, the rise in the cost of salesmen and the improve¬ 
ment in the wholesaler’s service, coupled with an increase in head office 
buying by the ever more important multiple chains, has meant that sales 
forces arc b€*ing cut back. Much more is being done by negotiation at the 
retailer’s head office or with a wholesale group, combined, perhaps, with 
merchandising in the shops. 

Most of this experience is inappropriate for the average developing 
country, whose wholesaler is usually much more like a commodity dealer. 
He very often does not deliver, he may not give credit except to a few 
favourite customers, and he may put his prices up at the first sign of 
shortage and down at the first sign of over-supply. Moreover, he probably 
knows rather little about his customers’ business. He may never have 
seen their shop, and they probably buy from other people as well as 
him, especially in a period of shortage, so that he probably does not even 
know what their turnover is except in a very general way. 

This is very unsatisfactory for a manufacturer who wants his products 
to be available everywhere, properly displayed so that the customer knows 
that they are there, and sold at a reasonably stable price so that the consu¬ 
mer does not get confused, not sold under the counter the minute there 
is a machine breakdown of a couple of days in the factory. 

There are various ways of achieving these objectives: going direct 
to the retailer; using promotions to ensure that every shopkeeper is 
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tempted to buy ; advertising so that the consumer asks for the product; 
choosing one good wholesaler for an area and getting him to redistribute 
on fixed days, perhaps paying him extra commission to do so ; sending 
vans round the countryside to see that the shopkeepers are stocked up 
and aware of any new products or to demonstrate products and give 
people a chance to sample them, and so on. 

Experience from one country can often be used in another. The 
Indian distribution system has many lessons for Nigeria. Nevertheless, 
each country is different, in the wholesalers’ knowledge of their business 
and possession of capital, in the possibility of display in the shops, in 
the cost of vans, the size of shops, the extent to which the shopkeeper 
acts as an advisor to the consumer, the status of salesmen in the com¬ 
munity. One has, therefore, always to adapt. Experience from other 
countries can only provide a framework from which to experiment. 

Nowadays, any total system must include a method for dealing with 
government. How'ever, a multinational which has dealt with fifty gov¬ 
ernments will usually find that the fifty-first falls into one of the several 
categories with wheih it is familiar. 

There are the governments with which a discussion can bo held on 
a reasonably equal basis and who will listen to what one has to say, 
though it is they who make the final decision. The governments of 
Holland, Sweden, Germany and the Ivory Coast are good examples. 
There are the gove’""nr;nts which make elaborate laws and expect to be 
lobbied, like the American. There are the governments whose whole 
bias is socialist, but whose policy is reasonably consistent, and who will 
listen on the details, like the Indian. There are governments whose 
tradition is non-interventionist, but whose intellectual arrogance means 
that, when they do intervene, their action is not restrained by any ap¬ 
preciation of their own ignorance, like the British. And then there are 
the governments which arc just arbitrary. 

When one has made one’s rough categorisation of a government, one 
still has to decide how to deal with it, how’ to build up a relationship 
which ensures that the exigencies of one’s business are at least under^ 
stood. This may take a long time and much patience, especially because, 
if the firm is of any size, it is important never to get to the stage where 
it looks as if the government is giving an over-undqjaW^!^^.ear to its^ 
problems. The firm has a right to fair treatmenW»'^'4^vour^,.jfe«atment 
will normally rebound on it. 
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POLICE FIRING 

K. F. RUSTAMJI 

I N a country where dissent is vital, how do we draw the line between 
dissent and disturbance ? And would it be right to organise dissent so 
that the police can be provoked into firing ? 

Although I was a police officer and retired with 38 years of service, 

I bad myself never killed anyone by ordering fire personally, though I 
had dealt with numerous difficult situations. Yet, there were times 
when I had to urge my officers to use firearms at once. The stakes were 
too big. The dangers too serious. The spread of communalism for in¬ 
stance, if it is not checked firmly and ruthlessly, can lead to serious 
damage to the integrity of the nation. 

And yet if I found that someone had misused his weapon, lost his 
nerve or killed in anger, or fired at Muslims merely because they had 
shouted slogans in self-defence, I insisted that he must be prosecuted 
for murder like any other citizen. 

How should we organise ourselves so that the occasions for the use 
of firearms can be minimised ? 

In the first place we must come down heavily on anyone who uses 
illegal means to quell discontent, to crush dissent, or even to suppress 
a terrorist movement. There have been cases in which political extre¬ 
mists have been shot down in true encounters. Those must be accepted 
as the unavoidable price of dissent which is undemocratic. But none 
must be put to death because he was suspected of being a terrorist. If 
a dacoit gang has been encircled after an exchange of fire and those who 
were using weapons were shot down that is something which is legal 
and correct. But even here it is far more prudent to secure the sur¬ 
render of those who are encircled and get full information regarding 
the plans and methods of the gang. 

Secondly, we must have some sort of a code of conduct in politics so 
that party leaders, or those who want to establish political leadership, do 
not try to secure it by playing with the lives of distressed citizens. Even 
if we do not have a code, let the organisers bear in mind that not only 
can mistakes be made by the demonstrators but cruel ones can be ^ade, 
perhaps inadvertently, by the police themselves—and when mistakes 
occur on both sides, the price has to be paid by the widows and orph^n^, 
of those whose lives were recklessly sacrificed. 

Thirdly, the police must develop the ri^t- tectics and attitudes, give 
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the right leadership, and provide the right strength to deal with the 
instability that economic and social causes are producing. One very 
common reason for police panic is the spread of rumours about casual¬ 
ties in the force — five men killed, families molested — a Head Constable 
has been speared and his eyes gouged out. In a tense situation such 
rumours which spread rapidly can create instability in the police ranks 
of a serious type and officers often seem to forget the importance of con¬ 
tradicting rumours and reassuring the people and their own force. 

What should we do to the officer who prefers to remaih in the Con¬ 
trol Room so that he can shirk the responsibility of leading his men in 
the street ? The possibility of a police failure increases enormously if 
there is no responsible man on the spot. Should we not take steps to 
prevent such evasion of duty by senior officers ? 

We have had several firings in the last few months in which the 
casualties have been extremely serious- We could make out an end¬ 
less list — Moradabad, Aligarh, Nasik, Nipani, the firing on Gonds in 
Adilabad and on Adivasis in Singhbhoom, the tragedy of Samastipur 
jail in which 11 men who were holding the staff at bay with stones 
were shot down from the prison walls. 

Because we feel convinced the police have fired recklessly in many 
places, we are unable to call them to account when the police fail to fire 
or to take effective steps to contain communal fury, as in Biharsharif. 
Each of us must stand for a minute in agonised silence at the tragedy 
that was enacted in the villages adjoining Biharsharif, when women and 
children (even babes in arms) were butchered by a crowd maddened by 
a false rumour that 200 Yadavs had been killed in the town. 

What is going wrong ? How can we stop this rot ? Each of us who 
calls himself an Indian has to search for the answer. The worst feature 
of firing is when the administration tries to cover up the senseless Ibss 
of life with the excuse that there should be no criticism as there will 
be a loss of police morale or when senior politicians prepare lies for 
public circulation, and the administration mouths excuses about large- 
scale preparations and accummulation of weapons, or newspapers 
publish alibis on the basis of hidden hands and foreign interference. 

If nothing else, let us at least speak the truth no matter what the 
consequences. 

THE TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY 

(Continued) 

MAURICE and TAYA ZINKIN 

'fhis is the merest sketch of what is required when Introducing an 
apparently low technology consumer product to a new country. To 
explain everything that is involved in building up a new system would 
take a book. But what has been said shbuld, be enough to show that the low 
technology industries often jrequire a much more multi-disciplinary ap- 
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proach than the high technology ones, and that they are much more vulner¬ 
able to cultural pecularities, even indeed amongst regions of a single 
country. To transfer the manufacture of micro-processor to Korea is 
relatively easy. Getting Koreans (or anybody else) to eat a breakfast 
food they have never tried is difficult. 

Frictions over the transfer of technology come in two areas- First, 
the process of transfer itself may cause cultural conflict. Secondly, the 
developing countries object to the price. 

The cultural conflict arises because knowledge can rarely be effect¬ 
ively transferred without certain accompanying attitudes. These atti¬ 
tudes may be seen by the transferor as essential if the knowledge is 
to be effectively applied, and by the transferee as a form of cultural 
subversion. 

In a society accustomed to strict deference and a rigid social strati- 
until recently, an insistence on the pupil thinking for himself, even chal¬ 
lenging the teacher, can be subversive of the society’s whole structure 
of authority; yet if productivity in a factory is to be improved, it is 
desirable for everybody to think for himself. 

In a culture accustomed to learning by rote, as all cultures were 
fication, the relative free-and-easiness and the promotion by mark, not 
birth, needed for the efficient operation of a modern business, may be 
unacceptable. The politicians may feel their nephews have a right to 
be managers, the workers that their sons should have a first call on 
every vacancy. The Board itself may demand a level of respectfulness 
from its juniors which inhibits every new suggestion. Middle manage¬ 
ment may resist procedures which restrict their freedom to dismiss, or 
to promote by favour. Rising from the ranks may be made impossible 
by the application of criteria of dress or speech which are normal in the 
society but have little relevance to business effectiveness. 

These are examples of major frictions. More serious still are the 
minor frictions. Expatriates talk to natives too brusquely. Natives 
conceal disagreement with a courtesy in a way the expatriate does not 
understand. Social relations are inhibited by a different view of the 
relationship between the sexes or the quantity of alcohol it is permis¬ 
sible to imbibe. Yet social relations are nearly as important as work 
relations; more knowledge is sometimes imparted in the relaxed di^ 
cussion of shop over a drink than on the job; certainly that is how it 
was in the Indian Civil Service. Transfer of technology is, therefore, 
much easier, say, in Kenya, where expatriates and locals share most 
social attitudes than in Libya where they do not. 

The most useful instrument for transfer of technology are organi¬ 
sations which can transfer whole systems. Technology in practlpe is 
multi-disciplinary. The simplifying solution used by universities,' of 
splitting it into definable and examinable segments, is not available to 
industrialists. A university can have an admirable History Faculty and 
poor Engineering, but an Accounts Department which does not under¬ 
stand what the engineers and the sales manager are doing, is- useless. 
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It is no use hiring the best consulting engineers in the world if theiie 
is no proper system in the accounts department for checking bills and 
no system in stock control for defining the lead time for re-ordering or 
monitoring the pace at which stocks are used up. The most favourable 
feasibility study by the best economists is only a beginning; one still 
has to collect a team to carry out the project. However feasible it may; 
be theoretically, it will not happen unless the right team is collected. 

The organisations which can transfer whole systems are few. Con¬ 
sultants cannot do it, first, because they normally cover only one aspect 
of the business and, secondly, because their function is to advise and not to 
implement. Implementation is a grinding, frustrating job, which often 
requires the managing of large numbers of relatively low-level people; 
and most consultants become consultants in order to get away from 
these frustrations and from the nervous strain of managing people. It 
canont be done by international organisations, neither the U.N. nor 
the World Bank is set up to do much more than a consultancy job. It 
can be done by governments, but only in the areas where governments 
are skilled. They can set up a police force, make an army effective or 
provide a team from a post office ; but Western governments have no 
experience in running most industries and Communist governments have 
no experience in running them in a way which satisfies the consumer, 
though they can be effective in heavy industry, as at the Bhilai steel 
plant in India. ' ( 

This means that for those industries which in the West are not nor¬ 
mally nationalised a developing country’s best way of getting a whole 
system of knowledge transferred and made to work is to go to a multi¬ 
national. That is why so much fuss is being made about the relationships 
between multinationals and developing countries. If the multinationals 
did not do a good job, they would not be attractive; there would be 
no need to make a fuss about them. 

The problem about multinationals is that there is a price for using 
them, or rather two prices. 

Tliis takes various forms. Thus, the systems introduced may be 
efficient, but may rest on recruitment promotion by merit in a 
society where employers customarily put first caste, creed, tribe, friend¬ 
ship or nephews (this is problem by no means confined to developing 
countries). Again, certain decisions will necessarily be made by head 
office, for instance, the decision on whether to invest or disinvest and 
the top appointments. Public opinion may feel that had the company 
been locally controlled these decisions would have been different. The 
government has to accept that some forms of pressure, like arbitrary 
imprisonment or harassment by the income tax authorities, are not 
available against decision makers who do not live within its jurisdiction. 

Furthermore, there is the universal political fact that governments 
and public opinions can change rapidly while investment decisions are 
long term and cannot be changed quickly. Some of the bitterest criticisons 
which multinationals have to bear arise when the climate of opinion 
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changes and they are found still to be doing something which yesterday 
was the favourite panacea of every nationality, like import substitution 
behind high tariff barriers. Finally, of course, there are the ideologues 
who object to all private enterprise, and for whom the only use of a 
multinational is that it may provide something convenient and possibly 
popular to nationalise. 

Quite apart from these political difficulties, and often in addition to 
them, there can be, and frequently is, a hot argument about the price s. 
multinational should charge for its efforts. 

From the multinational’s point of view the issue is simple. Its profits 
are the return on the capital it invests and the risks it takes. Its techno¬ 
logy should be paid for separately. The fee may be charged in diffierent 
ways. One way is the service fee for its general background of knowledge 
and research and for the specific assisance provided by head office depart¬ 
ments. Another way is the licence fee or royalty charged for the provi¬ 
sion of a defined range of knowledge for a patricular process. A third 
way may be a charge for trademarks, since behind the trademark there 
always lies a whole system for building up goodwill; and the system— 
quality control, distribution, marketing methods and so on —normally 
goes with the trademark. Certainly a buyer would be foolish to licence 
the trademark without being sure that he knew what the system was and 
how to work it. 

Moreover, as far as the multinational is concerned, the sale of know¬ 
ledge is like the sale of anything else, a business transaction in which 
it expects the market price. However, in transactions for the sale of 
knowledge, the price which is relevant is the long-run, not the short-run, 
price in most cases, since the transfer knowledge is usually a long 
process. One-off sales of some given bit of knowledge on one occasion 
are possible but not normally satisfactory. 

Again from the point of view of the multinational it would only be 
overcharging developing countries if it was clearly charging them more 
than developed countries, allowing for the difference in risk and in the 
effort involved. We have not seen any evidence that this happens on any 
significant scale, though there must be occasional instances, if only 
because the multinational misjudges the risks. On the contrary, the 
developing country often gets what, from the multinational’s point of 
view, is a low price either because the costs of transfer to it are treated 
marginally, or because its government succeeds in establishing a position 
of monopsony. 

That is not, however, the developing countries’ perception of what 
happens. Many of thejn are in balance of payments difficulties and resent 
payments for intangibles across the exchanges. Others feel that the 
profits are a sufficient return for knowledge as well as for capital and 
risk. Many have at the backs of their minds an idea that knowledge 
should be a free good, or that at most they should pay only the out-of- 
pocket costs of transferring it to them and certainly not a share of the 
cost of originally discovering it O^ers simply feel that the price is too 
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high and that, if they are tough enough, they can beat down the price 
to marginal cost instead of full cost, or even, because of the bitterness 
with which multinationals compete with each other, to less than marginal 
costs. 

In the short run, the developing countries have had very considerable 
success in reducing the price. Multinationals often are tempted to sell 
at marginal cost because they hope that the business will one day be 
exceptionally profitable, or because their managers want growth for its 
own sake, or because they want to diversify their risks, or sometimes just 
because going into a particular developing country is fashionable. Brazil, 
for instance, has got away with not permitting any service fee payments 
to head office, which means that they have got a lot of head office services 
and research for nothing; subsidiaries elsewhere, mainly in the developed 
countries, pay. India will only permit levels of royalty well below those 
which are normal in a transaction between a U.S. company and an EEC 
company. Mexico uses the power of the government to drive as hard a 
bargain as it can on every single transaction and permits agreements only 
to run for a limited period in order to give itself the power of re-opening 
the contract. Even where the argument is that the proper way to be 
paid for knowledge is through the dividend, there may be severe limita¬ 
tions on the dividend. Brazliian taxation becomes punitive over 12% 
on the registered capital; Nigeria at the moment limits dividends to a 
percentage of paid up capital in 1976. 

Developing countries also want certain side advantages from the 
transferor of knowledge. Thus, they want no limitations on export in 
any licence agreement. However, from the licensor’s point of view, per¬ 
mitting exports into markets which he has built up at great expense over 
many years, may have a high cost. If his licensee’s quality is poor, or the 
licensee’s exports are subsidised, the cost may be far higher than the 
licence fee. There are demands that the quality of the licensed product 
should be guaranteed, even when the licensor is allowed no control over 
his licensee’s method of manufacture; or that a licence given to one 
party in a country should be freely sub-licensed to others, although their 
methods of production may be such that the licensor would never will¬ 
ingly let them use his name; or that the licensee should be under no 
obligation to licence back his own improvements, although that could 
lead to his being in a better position than the licensor himself; or there 
is an insistence that the period of the agreement should be so short that 
the licensor would need to charge a very high fee indeed to cover the 
large front-end loading in the cost of any transfer of knowledge, where 
the most expensive part always comes at the beginning. All of these 
demands come down in the end to price. They make the transfer less 
worthwhile for the transferor. He has to make up his mind whether 
he will take the lower price or not transfer. 

So far inertia, the habit of wishing to go to new countries, has made 
many multinationals accept the lower price. In the long-run, the effect 
will doubtless be less transfer. Then it will be for the developing country 
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to decide whether it will pay more, or to see whether it can persuade the 
developed home country to pay part of the price as aid. It is unlikely 
the developed countries will bring pressure to bear on their multina¬ 
tionals to lower the price. The knowledge of their multinationals is part 
of their capital. However generous their left-wingers may be willing 
to be with other people’s stock-in-trade, their governments are bound to 
be more cautious. 

Technology is knowledge. Transferring it is hard and difficult, both 
for teacher and taught; whether the transfer is within a country or 
between countries. Often the transfer can only be effective if a whole 
system is taught; transferring ’ technology in bits is like teaching history 
as a set of unrelated dates. The transfer is, therefore, easier if it is of a 
high technology which is not culturc-b^und. It is more difficult if the 
technology is low but it has to be extensively adapted to the culture. All 
the rest, the fuss about codes and exploitations, is merely a way of getting 
U.N. officials and academics to help in the haggle about price. 
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GENERAL DECLINE IN MORAL VALUES 

TAYA ZINKIN 

A NUMBER of recent happenings have conspired to make me feel that 
there has been a noiticeable decline in morality in the world at large. 
What seems to matter least of all now are the means and that cannot be 
right. To take some examples. In the last few weeks as many as three 
American journalists have been found out for breach of professional ethics. 
One of them reported anti-British troops stories from Northern Ireland 
which he could not substantiate when challenged and so he got the sack; 
a lady journalist who won a prize for her reporting was subsequently 
forced to return it when it became obvious that her story had been made 
up. As a result the prize, which she forfeited, was given to another lady 
journalist who in her turn had to admit that the source for her story was 
not the one she had quoted, so that she too has had to give up the prize. 
Three American journalists in barely one week found out! 

Then, too, there is the British journalist who went to Australia and 
sold the purported taped telephone conversations of Prince Charles and 
his fiancee and of Prince Charles and the Queen to a German publication 
for some £ 15,000. Whether these conversations are not authentic, as 
has been alleged in an afterthought by the Royal Family whose solicitors 
began by issuing an injunction on their publication on the grounds of 
breach of privacy, is beside the point. What is to the point and what 
raises a moral issue is whether it is right for a journalist to make use 
of tapes which someone in the telecommunications system of Australia 
gave him. After all, even royalty are entitled to privacy in love; what 
a son teUs his mother off the record is also his own affair. “The Economist” 
has suggested that Her Majesty ought to have presented Prince Charles 
with the kind of scrambler used by top business executives; such a 
scrambler costs a mere £ 5,000 but, according to “The Economist”, this 
is a price the Queen can well afford on a present to her son. Indeed, 
Her Majesty can afford £ 5,000 but this does not answer the question 
of morality. Why can Prince Charles not talk to his fiancee like ^y 
ordinary citizen ? If he needs a scrambler it is because much of'journa¬ 
lism has lost the morality which used to make one proud of belonging 
to that profession. 

In all the years I worked in India, and subsequently in the West, I have 
nen^ m MOTih^t .for information, mt indeed have I paid *expen- 
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ses’. At most I have, as in the case of anybody one meets socially, offered 
my informants a cup of tea, if that. It is profoundly immoral to my 
mind for a journalist to pay for information. In 1979 it will be remem¬ 
bered that in the notorious proceedings of the Jeremy Thorpe case, one 
of the key witnesses was offered a large sum of money by a publication 
if the deferidant was conv^icted. But even more scandalous, in the case 
of one minor witness who had no story to sell—all the other witnessed 
had already sold their stories right, left and centre — he was persuaded 
by a newspaper, who found that all worthwhile stories had 'came under 
exclusive rights, to accept payment so that he would ask for reporting 
restrictions to be lifted. This way that newspaper, too, could fill its pages 
with the kind of titbits upon which the hunger for sensationalism feeds. 

And now, in the disgusting Yorkshire Ripper case, a sizeable section 
of the press has once again come out the worse for wear. It seems that 
all possible witnesses, from mere acquaintances of the Ripper to people 
in any way likely to add pepper to the story, have been either given or 
promised money for their exclusive contribution. Indeed, the News of 
the World offered the unfortunate wife of the Ripper £ 110,000 for hen 
“exclusive” but that offer has been withdrawn because of the hue and 
cry started, quite rightly, by the mother of one of the victims who said 
that this kind of cheque-book journalism was a way of compensating the 
family of the guilty by making sure that whatever happens to criminals 
their near and dear would be all right. 

However, the moral decline on which I am dwelling goes much fur¬ 
ther than cheque-book journalism, as can be seen by the world reaction 
to the latest happenings in Northern Ireland. Two Roman Catholic IRA 
prisoners have committed suicide — a crime against the will of God, 
according to the Pope — and have been treated like heroic martyrs by 
many. First of all in Belfast the bodies of these men, who expressly dis¬ 
obeyed the advice of the Pope’s personal envoy, were allowed to lie in state 
in a Roman Catholic church, although according to Roman Catholic dogma 
their bodies can never rest in consecrated ground. Yet both are enjoying 
massive funerals. Before the death of the first “martyr” an American 
ex-Attorney General had the cheek to come to Belfast to support the 
hunger strike of those people who are, after all, nothing but convicted 
criminals. When he was refused the right to visit the IRA hunger-strikers 
he was widely seen on television as protesting his indignation. So much 
for an ex-Attorney General who ought to have known better. “L’Express, 
the leading French weekly, went into ecstatic rapture over the heroism 
of this ‘unfortunate young man’ Bobby Sands who has destroyed his body 
for a cause. “L’Express” pointed out, presumably to draw crocodile tears 
from it6 readers, that after the fifteenth day of a hunger strike one begins 
to devour one’s own body, with the result that the liver i^rinks as does 
the brain and that in the process one suffers not only great pain but 
irreversible damage. If this were true Mahatma Gandhi, who must have 
starved himself on many occasions for more than fifteen days, would have 
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become a semi-crctin before he was murdered. The fuss made oj^rer Ifhe 
hunger strike of the IRA prisoners is totally misguided. This is because 
so many people today, unlike Mahatma Gandhi, forget that the end never 
justifies the means and indeed they do not even obther to considjer what 
the end involves. I have no doubt myself that if Mahatma Gandhi had 
been alive, instead of interceding on behalf of the IRA strikers, as it is 
reported that Mrs, Gandhi has done, he would have gone on a counter 
hunger strike to try to persuade them to give up their efforts to promote 
a bloody civil war. Indeed all that the IRA hunger strikers are asking 
for in their protest is for the legitimisation of murder and that ife som,e- 
thing which should never be granted. 

What I find very puzzling indeed is that on a moral issue as dear cujt 
as this there should be room for double standards and confused thinking 
of the kind shown by the reaction of the media and a number of govern¬ 
ments who prefer to focus their attention upon the self-iinfUcted plight 
of a few fanatical individuals while totally overlooking the fact that this 
fanaticism has, over the past few yetars destroyed many homes, maimed 
and killed a large number of innocent people, not to mention the unfor¬ 
tunate widows and orphans whose only sin was that their fathers did 
not agree with fanatics. It is high time the good old moral values upon 
which people of my generation were brought vip were restored to their 
place because, if this does not happen, the world is running an ever-in-* 
creasing risk of turning Clockwork Orange. 
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WOMAN TO WOMAN 

GAURI DESHPANDE 

I ^ HAVE not lived for forty years without discovering that this is a 
man’s world. However, in my case, this knowledge was largely 
theoretical, since all the men in my life were quickly made to see the 
light and soon admitted that my world, at any rate, was my world. And 
apparently, by the rule of like attracts like, most of my friends and 
family seemed to have taken charge of their lives and their worlds 
loo. And I went around thinking that all it needed to be your own per¬ 
son was a little push and determination. Alas, not so. Ironically, it 
was not until I came to Japan that I realised how foolishly optimistic 
my thinking was. All these years I had been hoping that the gap that 
exists between me and my less fortunate or less rebellious sisters in 
India would close soon, given more awareness, more education, more 
economic independence, more uderstanding and willingess on the part 
of the males. I now realise that that is not enough. The Japanese 
woman hardly lacks any of these, and still, I have yet to meet a woman 
more rea’dy to accept the idea of male superiority, or more devoted to 
kuche, kinder and kirche. She is simply bewildered by the idea that 
she should consider herself every bit as good, intelligent and useful as 
the man. In fact, in India I have come across more women, even from 
the economically exploited class, who bluntly and confidently expressed 
their conviction in their own superiority to their men. Here, though 
most of the women have held jobs before their marriage, and conse¬ 
quently cannot have been at the mercy of their men for the very food 
they eat, they have, upon gettj|ng married, subjugated their selves to 
so amazing an extent that the fact of my voicing opinions that differ 
from my husband’Ji (and Voicing them quite veheinantly at times) is 
matter for shocked comment. After one sucih i’ucident I was told that 
a Japanese woman may^hold opinions of hef own that differ from those 
of her husband’s, but she will keep them to herself. Even when she is 
in the right ? Oh yes. Then what ? I presume, then she hopes and 
prays for him to see/ight. And, one husband said, even if he does see 
right eventually and realises that she was correct all along, he would 
rather die than admit to having been in the wrong! 

There is not universal and unquestioning submission to these tradi¬ 
tions, and a lib movement has exists in Japan for a long time, but it is 
regarded rather as a fr^k and traitor to the mainstream of Japanese 
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culture. By and large, women adhere to the norms laid down by their 
mothers and grandmothers, and bear patiently the sorrow, loneliness 
and frustration that is their lot. One of the amusing tidbits of news 
recently published in the newspaper was the result of the survey con¬ 
ducted by a watch company. It said, that of the men questioned most 
would not wait ‘even for a minute’ if a woman were late for a rendezv¬ 
ous, but women questioned said they were willing to wait for the man 
anywhere from thirty minutes to two hours! And this in the city Qf.« 
Tokyo among office workers and students. So what price equhlity ? 
Another survey said that the percentage of women executives in Japan 
was less than one- Percentages are very useful, for this less than one 
percent may even mean that in the whole of Japan there is one woman 
executive. And I will be surprised that even she exists. The extent to 
which women of face themselves is amazing, if not infuriating. If you 
are a guest in someone’s house for lunch or dinner, the only time you 
will see the woman of the house is when she greets you at the door and 
when she says goodbye. The rest of the time she will confine herself 
to sending various items of food and drink to you. I am not here talk¬ 
ing about the economic subjugation of women. That exists all over the 
world to a greater or lesser degree anyhow. And the Japanese women 
are no more its victims than their western or eastern counterparts. I 
am talking about their spirit, the kind of subjugation that suspends in¬ 
dependent thought, critical judgement, freedom of action and expression. 
The middle class housewife has always been to me a symbol of 
pathos and frustration. Educated just enough to get by, having no 
means of livelihood other than the husband, hampered by outdated social 
mores, afraid eternally of ‘what people will say’, she is lonely, bored, 
intellectually stagnant at about age twelve and always subject to the 
tyranny (sometimes cruel, sometimes merely whimsical) of her husband, 
her in-laws and her children. An object more requiring of pity and 
patient understanding would be hard to find. And yet, from the ranks 
of these in India I have received letters of fierce agreement with my 
views. Most of them said that they were temparamentally as well as 
practically incapable of rebellion to the extent that I advocated, but 
that they were happy to see someone givijng back as good as they got. 
There is no such soul eroding discontent to be seen in their Japanese 
counterpart. A good thing, you might say ? No, a thousand times no ! 
For discontent is the ve.’*y r(,ot of change. If we had been content with 
the ‘good’ things resulting from bondage to a foreign rule, we would 
never have become independent. A slave is happy in his slavery only 
because he is ignorant of the fact that even the miseries of freedom 
are a thousandfold sweeter than the joys of subjecthood. Once you 
stop asking why ? and why not ? your value as a human being comes 
to an end. After asking the questions, you may even come to the con¬ 
clusion that you have a good thing going (after all v/ho wants the nine 
to five if they can get away from it ?) and opt for the status quo. 
But the difference lies in having asked, in having admitted that other 
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options are open and acceptable, in having jnade a choice. For, after 
having exercised the right to make a choice, you are not a slave — 
neither mentally (you will see, dear, I know best; I will teU you what 
is the best thing for you to do, don’t you worry your little head about a 
thing; says the mental giant in the guise of husband or a father or a 
brother or a boss) nor economically (for you are then an equal partner 
bearing the burden of household duties, as the man bears the burden of 
yarning). The attitude of the Japanese women shows clearly that they 
have never envisaged another kind of life, another kind of viewpoint. 

One may argue that such devotion to the husband and family bodes 
well for family life as a whole. But look at this picture : a large number 
of husbands I talked to, leave their homes at the latest by 7.30 in the 
morning (mine included), and they reach back home around 9.30 or 1(^ 
,.inthe night (mine emphatically not included!). Their work, their 
companionship, their entertainment, all are found outside of the home. 
Quitc often they spend their Sundays playing golf or baseball with the 
boys, and if it is raining really quite hard, and there isn’t anything 
else to do, they sit in front of the tv. The wives on the other hand spend 
their day cleaning, cooking, shopping, getting together with their women, 
neighbours for a chat, fixing their hair, attending PTA meetings in the 
children’s schools and so on. The two lead separate, marginally touch¬ 
ing, mutually incomprehensible lives. The children grow up and grow 
away. The woman gets lonely and seeks more outside involvements 
ladies’ clubs, bridge clubs, ikebana classes, sightseeing tours, what have 
you. And suddenly it is thirty years later and the man retires. The 
husband and wife are at a loss. They have never spent any time together,, 
they don’t reaUy know what to say to each other. Her household 
and his job have prevented them from developing any real interestts. 
they share and the man finds himself regarded in his own house as a 
piece of ‘aragomi’ (which means ‘large garbage’, a large, useless, brokjen 
down piece of furniture or appliance that the municipal corporation, 
arranges to pick up once a month from dumping areas). Not so good, 
no ? With ail her devotion to family welfare, the woman has retained 
little of her own person-hood. She was no more than a useful machine, 
regarded with affectionate contempt by her family, and so she naturally 
forgets that she and her husband and their desire for each other’s- 
companionship wasT.jally w'hcre \t all started. When I say something 
of the sort to any of the women, they smile {/ litUe distantly and say, 
oh, you are a women’s libber, are you ? As tixbugh 1 were a giraffe in’ 
a zoo. So I say in turn (I don’t really, but wish to,) and you are the 
large- species of useful domesticated animal, the female of the homo 
sapiens, are you ? So where can the dialogue start ? If they think 
women’s lib consists solely of beating men over the head and taking, 
the next strange male who appeals to your fancy to bed, what can I’ 
possibly say to convince them otherwise ? How can I teU them that 
women’s lib is only a part of persons’ lib; that it is merely the fight to 
let any person, man, woman or child take charge of his or her life to the 
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best of his or her ability and lead it the way he or she likdi b6st, 
without interference from restricting societal, cultural, economic, ^sexual 
factors. Of course these factors are g 9 ing to count in your decisi<>n, 
but the fight is to make them count for ^ little as possible, in the face 
of individual inclination. For example, if a woman wants to be a 
fighter pilot, it is only her ability as a fighter pilot that should decide 
if she becomes one or not, and not the. fact of her being a woman, or a 
Hindu, or born to poor parents. This is where 1 lose my Japai^fS** 
(and, I am afraid quite a few Indian) sisters. They ask me, but how 
can a woman . . . ? What is there to say in the face of this ? jlf I ask 
questions like, if a man can raise his hand against a woman—and wife¬ 
beating is not at all uncommon in Japan—why can’t a woman raise., hers 
against a man ? Or, if a man can state his opinion emphatically in 
company (even when it differs from his wife’s) why can’t a woman?,' 
they don’t even begin to understand my arguments. But we are per¬ 
fectly happy as we are. I look skeptical and say, that is not the point. 
But if achieving happiness is not the point, what is ? And what I might 
say to them then, is so totally out of their life-experience and expec¬ 
tations, that at the end of the talk we end up in bewildering and 
pitying each other, "niis is one time I don’t want to say T told you so, 
but I am very much afraid that I will be saying it to them five, ten, fif¬ 
teen years from now. The trouble with a fools’ paradise is, it remains 
a paradise only as long as the inhabitant remains a fool, and how^ long 
can we remain, or be made to remain fools ? Life itself is a great educator. 
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WOMAN TO WOMAN 

Continued 

GAURI DESHPANDE 

The Pen is Mightier than the Sword Department: I wish I could 
reproduce for you the last page of the Mainichi Shimbun which gives 
the local and national news (admittedly the more sensational or bizarre 
items of it). In it I came across the following news item about a Korean 
who has lived, worked, married and sired children in Japan for the 
last thirty years. He came to know he was a Korean when he applied 
for a driving license and could not produce the necessary papers jto 
prove his citizenship. So he tracked down his mother, whom he had 
lost track of since he was ten, and was told by her that his father was 
in fact a Korean soldier and that he was born in Korea but was brought 
to Japan by her when at the end of the last war the father was missing 
and there was chaos and confusion everywhere. The man, utterly 
astounded to discover at this late date that he is actually a refugee, 
asked for sympathetic consideration on the part of the authorities and 
was told by them that there was a traffic violation on record against his 
name, and unless he cleansed himself of that bolt, he could not be 
granted citizenship. Now, what intrigued me about that story (most 
of its facts are not too uncommon in a country which was as churned 
up by war as Japan was) was the word ‘cleanse’. How does one cleanse 
oneself of a traffic violation ? Presumably when the violation occured, 
he paid the fine, or went to jail, or whatever; so now what ? Supposing 
he was caught jaywalking, does the cleansing process consist of his 
crossing and recrossing the same, zebra one thousand times when the 
light is properly green ? Supposing he was found speeding, is he now 
doomed to crawl along the same’ route at ten kph for one year ? And 
supposing he was caught driving without a li^Aia (which, in view of 
his application*for the same is what I think liis crime was), will he now 
be made to drive with his licence or a large facsimile thereof pasted 
to his windshield ? But how can he get a driving licence without get¬ 
ting his citizenship, and how can he get his citizenship without first 
cleansing himself?- If it were India, I might think it meant a dip in 
the Ganges (though how much that would cleanse one is a moot point), 
but in Japan I haven’t heard of any especially holy river that cleanses 
one’s traffic violations. I await developments, either 'actual or 
etymological 
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SAY IT WITH TREES 

W. M. AITKEN 

T he current craze to plant trees can be dangerous if it is a passing 
fashion. Fashions wither after a season and so do saplings if no 
one is responsible for their growth. Anyone can plant a tree, even 
octogenarian V.I.P.s- The problem starts after the ceremonial douse 
from the silver watering-can. The mali may have water or watering-can 
—but not necessarily both together at the critical time the tree needs 
a transfusion. 

Saplings are like children and require a lot of love and attention if 
they are to grow into trees. A single tree piloted through the hazards 
of flood, drought and pestilence is a real gain to the nation. Mass public 
planting is suspect because such shrill spectacles tend to drain the nation’s 
morale, especially when they are held the same day each year by 
the same people and often in the same place; all their previous efforts * 
having been nullified by nature who works in cycles and doesn’t think 
in terms of inputs. Notice boards with their comforting statistics do 
not fool anyone and rate with the obsequies of the graveyard. 

This organised attitude to the inherent pleasure of planting a tree 
is strange in a country of farmers though one knows that the most strident 
supporters of conservation are the urban middle-classes who often entertain 
wildly idealistic notions about green belts but can’t relate paper and 
firewood to their decline. 

Possibly in India it is believed that vocal support leads to dynamic 
actioj\ that shouting a slogan is active participation in social change. In 
which case wo should look to the monkeys and parrots for Utopia. Many 
years ago I attended a Bhoodan conference in Raipur. Two hours each 
morning were put aside for the dignity of labour. (Labour is always 
dignified, never enjoyable.) About a thousand delegates lined up in a 
parade inspected by Vinobaji and then marched off to a nearby village 
to help dig out an irrigation tank. I witnessed the extraordinary sight 
of pointless dedication; for the milling throng of eager hands there were 
but a dozen pharuas for digging and as .many baskets for carrying earth. 
Everyone helped everyone else to get in the way and instead of loosening 
the earth of the tank it was hamrhered by benevolent feet into a 
hard pan. * 

After an hour of well-intentioned churning we accepted, the imbalance 
of the labour-technology ratio and lined up for the march back. The 
revolutionary songs of the outward trip were not heard on the return 
leg. When I suggested to a delegate that the Kafkaesque situation could be 
remedied by a small party of volunteers going back to complete the tank, 
he felt it was a waste of time. People hadn’t come from the four comers 
of India for such menial undertakings but were here to improve their 
understanding of Gandhian philosophy. At that moment I sympathised 
with the old Scottish tramp I had met while hitchhiking in'^the Highlands 
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and whom I had tried to impress, with my youthful belief in ahimsa, 
“Och laddie,” he said kindly, “if that’s being at peace with the world, 
I’d rather be at war.” 

Over the years I must have planted more than five hundred saplings, 
mostly in Kumaon and Garhwal. As a 1 in 10 survival rate is quite 
satisfactory considering the all-four extremes of hot, cold, wet and dry 
each tree has to face, I hope to be able to meet my Maker with as many 
trees growing (for others to love) as I have been given years in which 
to love these works of his hand. 

It is a nice thought to plant a tree on a friend’s birthday or in 
memory of someone you love. A line of morh pankh do homage to the 
Gurus of many faiths. A spreading chestnut salutes my friend Ruskin 
Bond who reared it from a conker and beqeathed it when he moved 
house further up the hill. A holly tree from an uncle’s garden in Scotland 
grows with inbred canniness at the rate of an eighth of an inch a year. 
The chowkidar objects violently to these interlopers from the jungle 
being given prime space in the flower beds. I had to appease him with 
a jacaranda. 

In Mussoorie the first range above the Boon provides a challenge 
to tree planters for it is nothing but a ridge of limestone. Rocky and 
dry for most of the year the monsoon can be extremely heavy. If one 
is lucky enough to have some winter rain a sapling or cutting planted 
in the monsoon and mulched thereafter may weather its first year. Apart 
from weather hazards there are bugs after the roots, goats after the 
leaves and children (even from expensive schools), who uproot trees just 
for the heck of it. 

The trees I have come to admire would be beneath the notice of most 
forest officers: the willow, the polar and the wild cherry. They seem to 
enjoy the challenge of survival and will grow cheerfully on a minimum 
of love almost anywhere. As it is sensible to grow only those things your 
neighbour—and the government—do not covet, these lowly varieties are 
under no nuzzar. Wild cherry provides the only burst of green in 
mid-winter. 

Another easy-to-grow tree is a variety of maple. An easy-to-plant 
method which avoids the labour of digging a hole and adding manure is 
to heap a few stones together and rake some leaves over the pile. This 
acts as a trap for wind—and bird-borne seeds and ;you will be surprised 
at your catch. ^ 

Five years* ago while on a picnic in a shady deodar jungle I prised 
out a thumb-nail-high seedling and carried it home carefully in a paper 
cup' “gfomlo* This conifer of sweet smells but deadly pollen to the nose, 
in slow and stately in its growth and is the sort of tree you plant for your 
grandchildren. I hkve agonised over its inability to signal its survival 
possibilities. It now stands a foot high so my agony will continue for 
at least another ten years. 

Miraculously I discovered a cypress seedling growing out from under 
the doorstep of an outhouse. After two hours of flooding and cajoling 
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I managed to extract its tap roots and felt the surgeon’s sense of triumph 
after a delicate operation. Green fingers usually involve cut fingers. 
One forgets that planting trees in a monsoon downpour didn’t seem 
romantic at the time. 

The Indian villager may be conservative but he loves to see things 
growing. Sarala Devi, the Gandhian worker recounts how, when she 
was in Almora jail for the Quit India Movement, she had found a village 
woman, jailed for disposing of an unwanted baby, lying on the ground 
squinting under the bottom of the jail door. She turned round and said 
with tears in her eyes; “Behnji. khet mein gehun itne uncha hai” and 
indicated with her hand how high the crop of sprouting wheat stood in 
the fields. 

Compare this feeling with the superficial mood engendered by the 
Emergency. I was threatened with a heavy fine for planting trees with- 
ous first having official sanction for felling two dead stumps. I had ap¬ 
plied for sanction a year before and apparently the clerk had been 
waiting for a recognition of his right to private taxation. My instinct 
to retaliate proved right. This was a time when shopkeepers went scut¬ 
tling around breaking their shopfronts and slapping on pink paint in 
fear of the mantra “immurjensi”. I told the authorities I would report 
them for holding up the nation’s tree planting programme; and had a 
gushing reply urging me to avail of deodar saplings from government 
stock at a discount. To my horror the "roota had befen completely washed 
away in order to pack as many as possible to meet an official target. Not 
one of these trees would grow but I understand fifty-thousand rupees 
were supposed to have been spent in planting them. Possibly people 
who think money grows on trees also believe trees can grow without 
roots. 

This is not to argue that large plantations can’t be done effectively 
given the will and expertise. Israel’s desert forests in memory of Jews 
scourged by the swastika exist as forests of growing trees not as a series 
of empty holes punctuated with notice boards informing the wind which 
honourable minister had cast the seed. “Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it.” 
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BREWING ONE’S LIQUOR 

J. B. KRIPALANI 

P .ROHIBITION exists no more in India though the masses and women 
want it. But many intellectuals are against it because they feel 
that their freedom to drink liquor is interfered with. The police are in 
favour of it for the opportunities they get for making money ! 

I have no quarrel with the intellectuals though I know that prohi¬ 
bition will not succeed as long as they oppose it. 

The recent liquor tragedy in Bangalore which took 323 innocent 
lives has nothing to do with prohibition. It shows the extent of dete¬ 
rioration in the law and order situation in the country. It is also due 
to the fact that genuine liquor is so highly taxed that larger profits can 
be earned through its adulteration. 

The liquor trade in India is the monopoly of the Government. The 
authorities hold regular auctions and issue licences for the sale of liquor 
to the highest bidder. The Government has a theory that if the price 
of liquor is increased, less and less people will buy it. This is an 
erroneous belief. Psychologically, it is a wrong approach. The dearer 
an article is, it becomes a matter of prestige for people to buy it. On 
the the other hand, those who cannot afford the high price of licensed 
liquor, go in for the illicit variety which is cheaper. Unfortunately, 
it is also often adulterated. It may even be poisonous as in the case 
of the Bangalore brew. 

I believe that India is ideally suited for prohibition. The Hindus 
belonging to the upper strata of society generally do not drink. The Mus¬ 
lims are prohibited by their religion from consuming liquor. However, if 
Government insists on abandoning the policy of prohibition, it seems best 
to allow eveiyone to make his own drink. 

In Eastern Europe,, I saw that every pe&saui brewed his own liquor, 
even a quarter bottle of which would not intoxicate an average indivi¬ 
dual. Having failed in other ways to regulate drinking, let the Govern¬ 
ment try this method and see if it does not diminish diunkenness. It 
will not cost the authorities a penny. But, will a Government bent 
upon making money from the degradation of the poor try a,mcthod which 
will not fin its coffers ? After all, prohibition has been given up* by l?ie 
State GovOTiments one by or» because, instead of deriving any revenue 
from the sale of l^flor, &ey were loeing it throu^ the expenditure to 
wfoiee pitihibitioii. [Thieir bl4 men shall Hee visions, it has been said. 
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And indeed a wonderful vision has been seen by our Acharya! An 
India without commercial liquor manufacture, without the liquor trade, 
without all the evils associated with these and the rules and regufla- 
tions thought necessary because of them, without the illicit distiller and 
the boothegger, without all the corruption of the enforcement staff and 
the politicians that comes with them and with the smuggler, and yet, 
with full freedom for you and I and Rama and Ganga and Madhuri and 
Husain and Hamida and John and Alice, if we and they feel like it, to 
brew or distil liquor at our own pleasure and drink it at ease and peace, 
A beatific vision, truly ! This evening I toasted the seer with a special 
tandruHti. Would he were in power to turn his vision into fact, despite 
the great opposition from interested, powerfully—entrenched quarters, 
including many in the ruling Party and Central Government! — Ed. ] 


VIEWS 

A. D. G. : From the BBC came a ‘profile’ of Mrs. Gandhi the other 
day, a truly jejune performance. At the end Indira emerged as a Queen 
Victoriaish matronly figure, full of good intentions and domestic virtues. 
A relative expatiated on how closely she kept in touch with all members 
of her extensive family, a close friend on how she liked to relax with 
children and books and films and new artistic works. And Indiraji 
topped it all off with a remark saying something like she felt sure 
nobody in India could doubt her devotion to the Indian people and to 
their welfare. The real Indira remained completely hidden, though the 
emergency and some of her actions during it were shortly mentioned. 
A court portrait, it was, all in all! 

What in fact is Indira ? To a tremendous love of personal power, 
she adds a ruthlessnesa all her own, a manipCilative ability of an extremely 
high order, an unrivalled capacity for lying, and a staunch belief in the 
satanist doctrine that ‘what I like is the whole law.’ All this varied 
equipment she devotes with great determination to the consolidation and 
extension of her own power in the interest of herself, her son and her 
family. 

The welfare of the people, well well! The ordinary consumer is to¬ 
day in a much worse condition, inspite ■ of all the promises she made 
before the election, thax\,heiwas during the first two years of Janata rule, 
when with H. M. Patel as Finance Minister, prices were, held steady 
despite heavy deficit financing. Law and order over most of the country 
IS much worse too, nor is the slightest move on her part apparent to 
improve it. Corruption she regards as the accepted way of life and from 
time to time she allows various influential sections like the sugar mills' 
owners, the large and medium farmers, to prey upon the people, and then 
shares the spoils with them in the shape of contributions to party funds, 
etc., contributions of which no accounts are available and the details of 
which are known only to her who receives and the contributors who pay. 
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This is Indira, hypocrite, totally unworthy to hold any public ppsition, 
let alone be Prime Minister. Of Charles the First, it has been said, he 
was a good father and husband and personally a good man, though a 
bad king. Of Indira it may be said that at best she is a good mother, 
but a very bad person and an even worse Prime Minister. 

And yet, you say, she gathers in the votes. Well it is mystery of 
evil, the wicked not unoften flourishing as the green bay-tree. And yet, 
because they flourish, do not forget that they are essentially evil and 
to be despised and not kowtowed to. If the nation is nol to lose its 
soul, let at least a few of its citizens recognise this and act accordingly. 

D. Anjaneyulu: Taya Zinkin’s article on “General Decline in Moral 
Values” {Opinion, 7 July 1981) was brilliant in its analysis of certain 
tendencies in public life all over the world today, with particular reference 
to journalism. 

She has referred to a few glaring instances of improper reporting of 
happenings of a purely private character, where the information has been 
obtained by unfair or dubious means and publicity given, of an unsolicited 
and unwarranted kind. This is done sometimes for private gain and at 
other times out of a misdirected zeal for bagging scoops, by hook or by 
crook. ' 

“Pay-Cheque Journalism” is quite a picturesque description for the 
kind of reporting done for llicit personal gain, involving disclosure of 
facts of private life thqt ought not to be disclosed, if the reporter has 
the slightest regard for anything like a code of ethics. Referring to the 
state of affairs, about half-a-century ago, when this unwritten code had 
a better chance of observance, Humbert Wolfe described the British 
journalist as “unpurchasable”. For the simple reason that, after having 
seen him do all the things he was prepared to do, without purchasing, 
there was hardly any need for anyone to think of purchasing him] 

If one were to imagine that we in this country are all ‘sea-green 
incorruptibles’ and could afford to take a holier-than-thou attiude to¬ 
wards the West, we will simply be living in a world of our own making. 
It would be difficult to generalise about pay-cheques and considerations 
of that kind. But it would not need any extensive research in newspaper 
files to come across any number of disclosures relating to institutions 
as well as individuals, which are not only in poor t^ste but in worsd 
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HAVE YOU HEARD THE ONE ABOUT - ? 

GAURI DESHPANDE 

O FFICIALLY, the monsoon began today (June 1), Every one tells 
me that Japan has but this one rainy month, and when I ask them 
what they called the last three months, they quite seriously say, ‘Spring’. 
I have learnt for myself the truth of what Mr. Maloney says in his 
book; don’t make jokes in Japan. I have yet to discover what the 
Japanese consider humorous. The TV ‘laugh shows’ (that's what they 
are called, seriously), are a blend of the coarsest slapstick and surprisingly 
close to obscene situational comedy. For instance, a man dressed as a 
woman trips over his kimono and falls down, dislodging his falsies and 
the audience falls about in delight but if you tell them even the simplest 
of jokes (of the ‘doesn’t everybody’ variety), they laugh in their usual 
lip-stretching way which tells you that they are only being polite. My 
quota of jokes to conduct further research is coming to an end and it 
will be a sad day for me when I have to retire defeated without 
ever having made a single Japanese laugh at a single joke! However, 
I did solve the mystery of their general aloofness, not to say unfriendliness 
the other day. After having met continual rebuffs from various people 
in the form of slightly implausible excuses to our repeated invitations, 
I decided to ask someone in the know. This is a Japanese acquaintance 
on the way to becoming a friend, because he has had the good fortune 
of having been exposed to a lot of Indians. I asked him why the 
Japanese are so cool to foreigners. Perhaps because his English is not 
all that he would desire, his answer came out uncharacteristically 
blunt, but quite unequivocal. “The Japanese don’t make friends”, he said, 
as though that were that. When I looked extremely taken aback, and 
pressed him for an explanation, he brooded and then brought out rather 
lamely, “I mean I have friends, but they are the men I went to 
school with.” I still couldn’t find any words to*'"'’:press my astonishment 
at this lack of growth, *so he went on, *1 have lived in my present’ 
flat for more tfian three years, but I don’t know any of my neighbours.” 
I am still too amazed to be able to digest this information, I don’t know 
whether to take it at face value, though my experience over the last six 
months would incline me to do so, or whether to treat it as a subject 
for my above-mentioned researdi: a subtle Japanese leg-pull! It seems 
1 must reconcible myself to a lone and friendless existence here and 
though I am not all that popular at home, await eagerly my return to the 
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ever welcoming arms of the few there. 

You can’t beat the Japanese for paying attention to detail. It seems 
that chopsticks (Hashi) come in two weights: male and female. Truly. 
To me, ail the people here whether male or female, seem to have tiny 
hands and there can hardly be that much difference in the capacities 
of males and females as to necessiate this minute, few-grammes weight 
difference in hashi. But there you are. Also, since the soups, or custards, 
or even rice, are all eaten out of bowls, which have to be picked up 
in a precise and delicate thumb-and-forefinger grasp of rim,and bottom, 
and brought to the lips, there is consequently a weight difference in 
bowls as well. When I appeared skeptical of and even annoyed about 
such useless sex-based distinctions, it was explained to me that there was 
of course no actual need to have bowls and hashi of different weights for 
males and females, but it was all based on “what feels right”. This 
principle governs almost all aesthetic theory. It could be put, with 
apologies to the bard, as “fitness is all”. And in the face of this, the 
architecture, interior decoration, city planning, even dress in modern 
urban Japan distress me yet more. The beautiful balance, subtle detail 
and suggested richness found in old Japanese screens, prints, paintings, 
sketches had aroused in me expectations destined to remain quite 
unfulfilled; for here too, my eye met the same old atrocious hotch-potch 
which had deadened it in India. After listening to my complaints, they 
have told me to visit Kyoto, Nara, Nikko ; they say, Kobe is not the whole 
of Japan (though Kobe seems to think so). And I am sure I will go 
and see these places, but the nature of my plaint is such as to preclude 
much hope. I am not talking about beautiful structures in a modem, 
ugly city. Why, even Bombay has my favourite V.T. and G.P.O. (Don’t 
laugh, I think they are absolutely lovely !). I am talking about a beautiful 
city ; such as I am told Leningrad is, or Paris, or even old Amsterdam. 

I don’t know what makes for this beauty or how to explain it to the 
Japanese who are offended because I don’t find their cities beautiful. Must 
my hopes be forever dashed in this country which has made a religion 
out of aesthetics ? Let us wait and see. 

Talking of beautiful structures in an ugly city, we went and visited 
the castle in Osaka the other day. Don’t be misled by the title. It is 
hardly a castle as we picture it. Just a large, many storied house with 
ornate roofs set within a moat on a hillock and fortified to some extent. 

It is an exceedingly attractive land mark, very well-preserved and totally 
lost among a gaggle* huge, tall, brown, square glass-and-concrete 
skyscrapers, so that you cannot even see it until you are ^ight close by. 
As the Daimyo’s (Laird) principal seat it was supposed to reflect his 
power, his wealth and his honour; and as Osaka was one of the most 
powerful of Daimyos, it is a suitably imposing castle, though now only 
a shell. And perhaps it is fitting now that it is completely dwarfed and 
obscured by skyscrapers, but one cannot help feeling that Osake has missed 
out on her chance to become a beautiful city by neglecting her priceless 
asset. As my Indian companion (with whom I stood on a bridge glancing 
sadly back at the ).ovely castle in the ^adow of brown five-star hotels 
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and Govt, buildings) said, “They shouldn’t have, really, they shouldn’t 
have; at least that much they could have done to honour their lost 
landlord.” She was right, and in her comment lies the answer to why 
so much of Japan, (or, for that matter India), is so ugly. It seems to 
me to be built without a theme, a centre. The pretty little Split built 
around Deocletian’s palace and temple; the peerlessly majestic .^Venice 
existing by virtue of Sas Marco—the examples are endless; and in some 
cases it is not a building or a church or a temple that is the 
heart of such lovely cities, but some natural feature, like the sea, a 
hill, a river. I have yet to find many such places in India, and I 
will keep looking for them here. I might get lucky, who knows ? 

There is one most marvellously ridiculous feature of the Osaka-jo 
(casfle) which it shares with most every historical structure in Japan. 
The history of any such castle will run as follows ; (all names and dates 
imaginary) “built in 760 by the Lord Yamotto and destroyed by fire in 
800; rebuilt by his great grandson on the original site in 898 and partially 
destroyed in the battle of Izumo and taken over by the Lord Kitayoshi: 
restored by his son in 950 but again partially destroyed by earthquake 
in 1288. Then restored by the Lord Chuai in 1369, it was the scene of 
the great battle cf Koyane in which the Lord was defeated and killed 
himself. The ownership thus passed to the Lord Yamamoto in 1400 and 
his family ruled the area till 1583 when the castle was totally destroyed 
by fire. It was rebuilt according to old plans in 1750 and continued to 
stand until just before the Russo Japanese war when it was again a victim 
of an earthquake. The people of the city collected funds to re-erect it 
again according to plans found in museums and it was rebuilt in 1950. 
Stones coloured red on the plan in the guidebook are the original stones 
from the 14th century as far as can be ascertained and those coloured blue 
are from the 18th. (These are about a dozen in total) The rest of the 
structure is a faithful replica of the castle as it originally stood.” If they 
had not been so painstakingly truthful about the details, one could look 
at and enjoy the spectable of a marvellously preserved medieval castle 
(or rather, the shell of it, because the inside is all peeling plaster, rainwater 
leaks and exposed and crumbling concrete), but one’s interest in a medieval 
castle built in 1950 does rather tend to wane ! 

This combination of the pedantic and the ridiculous is found often 
in Japanese life. Here, for instance, is Suzuki sori-daijan (prime minister) 
tottering on his seat because of* differences in opinion about the exact 
meaning of the English words “alliance” and ‘^/..LJduction” in the U.S.i 
Japan treaty. One faction claims that “alliance” has military connotations 
and must be’ dropped or substituted before the treaty will become 
acceptable to Japanese people whose constitution forbids them to enter 
military alliances; vyhereas Suzuki claims that the word only means 
friendship and co-operation. One faction claims that when the U.S. ships 
carrying weapons armed with nuclear warheads called at Japanese ports, 
it was a violation of the article that guarantees that nuclear weapons 
will not be “introduced” into Japan. The other (Suzuki) faction claims 
that “introduction” really means production or building of such weapons 
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on Japanese soil. All this confusion is merrily helped along by various 
American diplomats and bureaucrats who give exclusive and contradictory 
interviews to various newspapers. In their private ilfe, this abovementioned 
combination tends to take the form of senseless ritual. A father of two told 
me that every day his little daughters wait for him to come home. What 
happens then, I will try to describe in his own words : “Then I pick up 
and take to bath. Then I put duck in bath. Then we sing bath-song. 
Then she sleep.” I was intrigued by the bath-song. “You mean, you teach 
them songs while they are in he bath ?” I ask. “No, no, bath-song. 
Same song, you know, like ‘wash your arms and keep them clean, don’t 
forget your ears and feet,’ like that.” He was offended when I burst 
out laughing, but at that I believe him, because until quite recently a 
whole lot of companies insist ;d that their employees arrive for work 
a little early, do a set of calisthenics together, sing the ‘company song’ 
(on the lines of ‘I’ll lay down my life for YZ Rubber, because it is 
more than my father and mother’ !) and only then disperse to their 
various offices, workshops or desks. Is it any wonder that people who 
do not see the ridiculous in these actions will religiously wash the street 
in front of their doors even in pouring rain ? I have seen this with my 
own eyes on my early-morning jog, otherwise I wouldn’t have believed 
it. And also is it any wonder then that I am fast running out of 
jokes to find out what makes the Japanese laugh ? 


“The only sin which seems tp us more siqful than it did to our fathers 
is cruelty. Wo feel for cruelty «n abhorrence which would have seemed 
incomprehensible in the days of torture and public executions. Next to 
acts of cruelty, lying is the offence that appears to us most sinful— 
especially the long-drawn, elaborate lying which is hypocrisy.” 
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THE PRESIDENTS EVE OF INDEPENDENCE 

DAY ADDRESS 


H ad our President been a man of integrity (he has, alas, shown 
himself not to be one) his speech to the nation on the night before 
Independence Day, would, instead of being replete with general platitudes, 
have read thus: 

“My fellow-citizens, neither you nor I have any cause to congratulate 
ourselves on the year that ends to-night. Deeper and deeper have we 
sunk into the mire during it. In foreign policy we have become almost 
camp-followers of the Soviet Union, the tyrannical and oppressive 
dictatorship, whose values are ^tirely opposed to those enshrined in 
our constitution, which we all revere and, claim proudly, attempt to 
follow. Oar Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs Ministry refuse to blame 
the Soviet Union for so henious and blatant a crime as the invasion of 
independent, non-aligned Afghanistan, nay even refuse to admit that 
there has been aggression. And they become apologists for it. Even 
assuming there has been something minor of the nature, they say, it 
is because that worthy nation felt encircled. This super-power, spread 
over half Europe and a great part of Asia, encircled! I will not dwell 
on its military strength, its nuclear armory, its enormous conventional 
forces, its missionary zeal in most parts of the world. Surely to talk of 
its feeling encircled is absurd. To put forward such an apology is to 
show oneself openly an ardent advocate, whose judgment has been 
completely warped and who, voluntarily will not see things as they are. 
Nor is this all. Under the pretext of promoting peace, wherever the 
Prime Minister goes, she tries to get heads of state to accept the Russian 
point of view,, so that by now, most other govemnments have little doubt 
that we have become a Russian satellite, pretending to have an 
independent foreign policy, but essentially following closely the Russian 
line. If they ever had any doubts on the point, the doubts were 
resolved by our recognition of the King San Rin Government, just 
because the.Russians wanted that to be done. _ 

“Another great error of oUr government has been its seeming 
inability to understand the Russian view that ‘All is politics.’ Sport, art, 
culture, commerce, medicine etc. are to them all basically political.. They 
consider any and every proposition, whatever the field, from the point 
of view of the political advantage, they will derive from it. To let, hay. to 
encourage such a nation enter intimately into every field of our 
activity, as we have been doing particularly in the last year, is highly 
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dangerous. 

“I must confess I have been feeling somewhat doubtful about the 
democratic bonafides of our Prime Minister. She constantly talks about 
democracy as the only system for this country, but I think the inclination 
of her mind is strongly towards authoritarianism. She must have all the 
power, the final say must always be hers. In her party, is there any 
democracy? She decides and the rest say yes. States, which in many 
respects under our federal system had limited independent powers, she 
has made, wherever there is a majority of her party, mere appanages of 
her own. She thus not only rules India, but actually governs in detail, 
much the larger part of it. Talking often of decentralisation, she is the 
great centraliser, seeking and holding all power herself. A sad augury 
is this for the future of a real democracy. 

“This year has shown that while in the gathering of power, she is 
most enthusiastic and ardent, in the use of it for the benefit of the 
ordinary people she is both lackadasical and ineffective. Law and order 
was never at such a low ebb as it is to-day throughout the country. 
The capital city, with her right there, is no exception. Why is this so, 
I have often wondered. My conclusion is that she is just not interested; 
there is no political dividend to be got from it. Also it would involve 
too much trouble and disturbance, in view of the politician—^police—gang 
leader complex. So leave well alone, even if the ‘well' has deteriorated 
into very bad. To keep the regulatory instruments satisfied is from hei^ 
point of view good policy and she does it by not looking carefully 
into their performance. A perfunctory speech now and then full of the 
most praise-worthy sentiments to an audience of senior officers is the 
extent of her interest. The Chief Ministers, mostly her nominees, follow 
her example. 

“Another area in which she does not seem seriously concerned is that 
of prices. Pie, pie, there’s plently of pie, cry her economic ministers 
in chorus, but it’s not pie to-day, nor pie to-morrow, nor at any stated 
date in the next few weeks. No it’s pie in the sky, which later 
or sooner will fill the empty or half-filled bowls of the poor and the 
middle-classes. To deal with prices vigorously, she feels too, will bring 
little political dividend. On the other hand it might affect her adversely. 
She talks eloqently of punishing severely hoarders, black-marketeers, 
profiteers and smugglers. But nothing happens. Doesn’t she know them? 
Many are round about her, contributors to her and her party’s funds. 
Rather than dealing with them severely as ought to have been done 
in the Punjab-Haryana—wheat case and making the hoarders and 
smugglers disgorge a part of their ample production and purchases, she 
prefers to take the easier course of importing wheat. So too with sugar. 
With her it may be said ‘of slogans there is no end, of proper 
action there is no sign.’ Her aim being full and supreme power for herself 
she wants to keep well in with all those who will smooth or not 
obstruct her path to that goal. Hence many of the ab^rations in her 
economic, law and order and other policies. About corruption, she does 
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not trouble at all. She speaks against it sometimes, but having never 
known true honesty, there is no earnestness in her opposition to it. Her 
speech is merely the formal tribute vice pays to virtue, and having paid 
it she forgets all about it. Almost like lying in which she is remarkably 
proficient and bare-faced, she seems to regard it as a natural phenomenon. 

“One other matter has been troubling me greatly, the suggested 
conversion en masse of the Harijans to Islam. This too it seems to me 
has not been taken enough notice of by the Central Government. That 
the Harijans have serious and genuine grievences against the easte Hindus 
among whom they live, especially in the countryside, no one would deny. 
That every effort should be made to remove them once and for all by 
the people and the government, is elementary. That this has not been 
done after thirty-four years of independence is a matter of disgrace to 
us all. But admitting all this, is not the remedy contemplated at 
least as bad as the present state? To become a member of a community 
which, on the basis of its general practice—not on that of the lofty 
tenets of its founder—in all the countries where it is dominant, is quite 
illiberal and often regressive, as in its treatment of women, is that what 
the Harijan really wants? He seeks equality with the caste Hindu, but 
at the same time puts half his number, the female sex, in permanent 
inequality. Let the Harijan think again. Let him look at Iran and 
Pakistan, where according to the rulers and many of the people the pure 
spirit of Islam is being re-established, and think again. Let the govern¬ 
ments also take the condition of the Harijans. into serious daily 
consideration, find practical methods to remedy their genuine grievences 
and see that they are in fact remedied. 

“Fellow-citizens, I end with a prayer. During the next year, may 
Providence shed its choicest blessings on our lovely and much-loved 
land; may its Grace enfold you all, making you better human beings; may 
it reduce all the pests that infest the country, making them beneficial if 
possible. May it not leave out from its consideration in this regard, the 
high in office and position, including the Prime Minister.” 


•^Cantrai Packet sorting omea, BomDay on 18-8-1981 
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THA CURSE OF TRADITION 

TAYA ZINKIN 

W ATCHING on a small black and white television screen in a remote 
mountain hamlet in the south of France, the WEDDING OF THE 
CENTURY, together with 750 million other people, I was suddenly struck 
by the realisation that tradition can be a curse. The British sickness 
is, as much as anything the pandits like to diagnose, the result of tradi¬ 
tions. Watching the pageantry unroll without a hitch, watching all the 
horses trot in unison besidfe the antediluvian carriages, obviously inspired 
by the story of Cindrella, whose author was a contemporary of Louis 
XIV, I suddenly understood why Britain is unable to make a car which 
holds together, on a mass produced scale, why her steel mills are over 
manned, her uneconomic collieries are kept open, her apprenticeship 
system absurd, her trade unions staffed with dinosaurs, why her place 
in the league table of great powers has been frittered away. It is all 
because of tradition. 

There is something immensely reassuring and comforting in sticking 
to tradition. And the British are the world’s last stickers —as any dis¬ 
play of pageantry shows. From the changing of the guard at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace to Trooping the Colour, State Funerals, Royal Weddings and 
Jubilees there is nobody who can beat the British. They do it all 
superbly; so superbly that the rest of the world comes to admire or 
watches on television. 

Unfortunately, admirable* though tradition is, tradition comes from 
the past and is, by definition; rigid. It, therefore, makes change difficult 
and what is more serious may make it appear unnecessary. Therefore, 
tradition often stands in the way of progress. I remember when I visited 
the city of Wai in Maharashtra, being told with great pride of the daily. 
performance of a holy Brahmin ■—each morning, before sunrise that 
worthy man perforoied 1,500, one thousand five hundred, I repeat, Surya 
Namaskars. Admirable, no doubt but I bet he was left with little energy 
for anything else! His family would probably have fared better had 
he engaged upon some more economically productive occupation. Nor 
does one have to look to Indian Brahmins to see how hani^ul sttcking 
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to tradition at all costs can become. I know an English member'pf the 
landed gentry who, was so short of cash that there was a time wl^n 
his family slept in beds without sheets and could not afford either deiM^t 
food or domestic help, yet he foimd enough money to keep a game ke^x^ 
for the peasants for Ids shoots. 

Nor was he unique in sticking to so peculiar a set of priorities 
that it requires tradition to make sense of them. I was at school in 
France with a descendant of one of France’s oldest aristocratic families. 
My schoolmate, who was also my friend, was impoverished — as so often 
happens the money had gone to the bastard branch. Because of her 
mistaken belief that she could only marry a man as blue-blooded as 
herself — and such a one would only consider a bride with a large 
dowery — she remained single. Attractive and clever she had an affair 
with a man of sufficient quality for him to be introduced to me. A 
handsome meritocrat who had gone far in the French Civil Service he 
was keen on marrying my friend. When I asked, on a subsequent trip 
to France what had happened to him she explained that tired of waiting 
he had married someone else “he wanted children” she said, “But so 
do you!” I exclaimed remembering how fond she was of children. “An 
affair yes, but children, my dear, out of the question. After all you 
forget that he is a commoner!” My friend is now a lonely old spinster 
and I sometimes wonder whether she still thinks she was right to have 
rejected her commoner, because of the lure of tradition. 

The great genius of the Japanese is to combine tradition with 
change. Not long ago I saw a television documentary on life today, 
in a small and remote Japanese island where agriculture and handicrafts 
are the main sources of income and where tradition is combined with 
modernity. Marriages are still arranged, children continue to respect 
and obey their elders but every opportunity has been taken to benefit 
from progress. The trousean of the bride contained equipment and 
gadgets which would not have been out of place in the United States 
in an urban setting; freezer, dish-washer, T.V., micro-oven, motor car 
etc. But what was extraordinary to watch on the television screen was 
the wedding itself. There was a traditional ceremony with traditional 
meal and prayers and the participants all wearing Kimonos; the bride 
(whose hair was cropped and permed) wore a wig as well as traditional 
make up. Then, immediately after, there was a second wedding recep¬ 
tion with the young couple dressed like their western counterparts. The 
bride in white with a*straw hat high heeled shoes and white gloves; the 
groom in pin-stripe and the meal, a western meal, eaten off a table ’high 
enough for people to have to sit on chairs. There was even a wedding’ 
cake and jaz or rock music, I forget which. 

The Japanese alone seem to be able to reconcile tradition with 
progress perhaps because after all their own tradition is one of imitation 
rather than innovation. 

The puzzle, in Britain’s case is that, despite its great tradition of 
industtifil pioneering ft "has-let so much of its industry fall bbl^d; 
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OLD AGE 

“There was a time when, though my path was rough, 

This joy within me dallied with distress, 

And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness: 

For hope grew round me, like the twining vine. 

And fruits and foliage, not my own, seemed mine^. 

But now afficticms bow me down to earth, 

Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth.” 

* m m 

It is to spend long days 

And not once feel that we were ever young; 

It is to add, immured 

,In the hot prison of the present, month 

To month with weary pain. ‘ 

It is to suffer this 

And feel but half, and feebly, what we feel. 

Deep in our hidden heart 

Festers the dull remembrance of a change, 

But no emotion-none. 

It is—^last stage of all— 

When we are frozen up within, and quite 
The phantom of ourselves. 

To hear the world applaud the hollow ghost 
Which blamed the living man.” 

* * 0 

“Age is in some ways almost more appalling than death. For, in 
the words of Epicurus, ‘when we exist there is no death, and when there 
is death we no more exist’; whereas, when we are old, we still exist. 
Death cannot be experienced: old age can— ‘old age, abhorred, decrepit, 
unsociable, and unfriended’.” 
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VIEWS 

M. K. Hathish; To the Harijan the finest thing that has happened 
in a long time is the conversion of his brethren in Meenakshipuram to 
Islam. All on a sudden he feels released. The shackles forged by 
centuries have been broken. He is no longer a non-person. His shadow 
won’t pollute. In fact he is not going to be a Harijan at all. He is going 
to be a Muslim. 

Only a Harijan knows what it is to be a Harijan. When Louis 
Armstrong sang: 

“What did I do 
to be so black and blue ?” 

he was voicing the agony of the black in the United States. The Harijans 
here are yet to produce their Louis Armstrongs. But it will no longer 
be necessary. With one stroke he has achieved equality with the rest 
of humanity. By changing his gods and his name. 

It is such a marvellously simple solution. One wonders why 
Dr. Ambedkar never thought of it. He took his followers to Buddhism 
and achieved nothing. They just became Harijan Buddhists and were 
treated as badly as ever. 

In Gujarat they burnt buses saying that the Harijans have become 
super-castes and that the quantum of reservations kept for them should 
be brought down. Now the Harijan is having the last laugh. He doesn’t 
want the reservations. He doesn’t even want the Hindu religion. In 
eifect he is asking the caste Hindus to take their damned reservations 
and ‘stick it up’. 

The Sankaracharyas are all worried. They are reeling out messages 
after messages asking their caste Hindu flock to be kind and considerate 
to the Harijan. The Sankaracharyas have over-slept. They have slept 
for thirty four years after independence. Now it is too late. They are 
trying to lock the stable doors after the horses have fled. 

Not that Islam is a frightfully modern religion. In several ways 
it is very j)rimitive. "lliey treat their women like chattel. Mentally 
they are still in the seventh century. In Islamic Saudi Arabia a thief 
has his arm cut for petty larceny. There they even beheaded a princess 
for having sex with a commoner. 

But Islam treats its followers as equals. There are rich muslims 
and poor muslims. But there are no Brahmin muslims and Harijan 
muslims. This is something Christianity has not achieved. In Goa we 
find Catholic brahmins and in Kerala we find Harijan Christians. 

The Harijan has made a very sensible, rational decision in walki!^ 
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out of Hinduism. May be for one or two generations people will i«fer 
to him as ‘Harijan convert’. But at least his grandchildren will be 
treated as any other Muslims and will be able to rub shoulders wiOi 
every one else. 

One cannot understand the consternation of the caste Hindus at the 
Harijan wanting to leave. They should be thankful and be happy. 
Henceforth Hinduism would be the exclusive preserve of the caste Hindus. 
There would be no Harijans to pollute them or snatch away their jobs 
and college seats through reservations. 

In several places in the North and even in Tamil Nadu Hairijans 
are shamelessly ill treated. Their huts are burnt and their women are 
raped. This won’t happen once they become Muslims. Muslims know 
to take care of their flock, and they can match the caste Hindus in 
brutality and fanatacism. 

The caste system has always been the bane of Hinduism. But it 
was sanctioned by the Githa and even Gandhi thought that it was the 
essence of Hinduism. Now Hinduism will have to be content with the 
higher castes alone. The Harijans are going. Going in search of equal¬ 
ity and fraternity. 

Years ago a Kerala Harijan reformer, Ayyankali, did suggest to 
his people that they should embrace Islam. But those days the Harijans 
lacked the education and the awareness to grasp the import of the 
message. Now they are shaping the world to suit their dreams. They 
have received enlightenment. For them salvation in the form of equality 
is at hand. 

Krishnabai Nimbkar: Madam Prime Minister, I write this with 
reference to an item broadcast by the A.I.R. on 14th August 1981. Your 
Home Minister is reported to have opined that anyone not observing 
I5th August as Independence Day, will be doomed a traitor! A strange 
remark indeed from the Homo Minister of a democratic Government, 

Madam, I write this to inform you that I for one, did not hoist the 
tricolour this year because as an individual I wished to record my own 
silent individual protest against your Government and its doings and 
non-doings. To state specifically, my protest is against your failure on 
the law and order front and for your temerity in legalising all past 
illegitimate actions of yourself, your partymen and your henchmen in 
the government and its administration. In the process, you have negated 
all cannons of the rule of allow, of liberty and-of constitutional morality. 
Furthermore, in a bid to secure yourself, you have again on false pnmuses 
flouted the very principles which had motivated us in the freedom 
struggle in the past. You have thus, again enslaved a trusting people, 
only to bind them in ‘chains once more! If they are to free themselves 
from the shackles in which they now find themselves, they will perforce 
need to live through another struggle for freedom! You will s^ bow 
all this has nullified and dimmed the significance of 15th August now 
for persons like me and for the new generation who have begim to yearn > 
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for the freedom which they can understand and grasp here and now! 
■Passingly, permit me to point out that it is you, your party and through 
you both, your Government and its administration, who have broken that 
^‘tryst with destiny” that we the people made on 15th August 1948. So 
may I finally state that WE THE PEOPLE shall feel free to observe the 
day henceforth in any manner we may desire ? Therefore, can you tell 
your Home Minister that it ill lies in his mouth to dub free persons 
as traitors ? For in reality, you will see that the traitors are those who 
have been abetting you, your party and your Government, * with their 
;sycophancy, in their ulterior design to re-enslave a free people ! 

* i|i 4 > 

G. K. W.: The Government of India’s professional defenders argue 
that we need not be too uneasy about the price situation. Let them 
aiote the following: “The official wholesale price index for all commo- 
ydities (base 1970-71) rose a yet another high at 287.7 (provisional) during 
jthe week ended August 15 mainly due to increase in prices of food pro¬ 
ducts. The index has gone up by more than 30 points since January.” 
In the light of the actual conditions in the bazars and markets represent- 
.cd by these figures, oughtn’t the professional defenders to observe silence 
in scheer shame ? The common man is being mulcted more and more 
with every day that passes and all that the professional defenders can 
say is “Come cheer up; it could have been much worse but for us.” “It 
is easy to sleep well on other people’s wounds,” it might be said to these 
. ardent advocates, “but your words are of little value when milk has risen 
from Rs. 1.30 a bottle to Rs. 1.45 a bottle and again to Rs. 1.65 a bottle 
within the last few months, when green bananas, the fruit of the poor, 
which were considered dear at Rs. 2.50 a dozen a few months ago now 
•cost Rs. 4.50 to Rs. 5 a dozen. And correspondingly, most articles in 
common use. Your foolishness, wretched comforters, is equalled only 
by your and your leader’s complacency. Arouse yourselves at least now, 
■and take firm hold. If you are still allowing exports of meat and 
vegetables, as some say you are, stop that at once; and stop prating about 
your wonderful achievements, which have reduced us to the condition in 
.which we are.” 
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THE REAL RESPONSIBILITY 

S HORTLY after the last general election results, on the 15th January 
1980, Opinion wrote: 

“What, fellow-citizens, is Indira Gandhi ? 

Since no one—not even the expert who toyed after the election with 
the idea of installing her as Empress—has suggested that there has been 
any change in her, she remains what she was. 

And so she is primarily: 

An arrant, inveterate liar; 

A most unscrupulous person; 

An inordinate lover of power; 

An inordinate lover of her son San jay; 

A complete acceptor in regard to herself 
of the Satanist principle “Do what You will 
is the Whole Law"; 

A most plausible manoeuvrer. 

This is the personage you have chosen, fellow-citizens, to be Prime 
Minister for the next five years, and you have given her so large an 
obsequious and pliant majority that she can quite easily alter the Consti¬ 
tution as she likes, giving the Executive (herself) supreme power, redu¬ 
cing the Legislature and the Judiciary to the position of bond servitors. 

The head of a government with the character described above cannot 
really function except through a collection of unsavoury myrmidons, 
ready to take on tasks which generally could not face the light of day. 

These individuals increase many times over the normal intrigue, back¬ 
biting, tale-carrying that appertain to any court. They have in addition 
their clients to attend to, their own special patrons to serve, so that 
their influence in the working of government begins to be felt more 
and more, and almost al\Vays for the worse. Corruption, nepotism, favourit¬ 
ism, endemic with such a head, widen in high quarters to epidemic breadth, 
and attract a good deal of attention after a time. You may of course ‘ 
learn to live with this condition, even in fact, depending on your moral • 
make-up, to benefit from it. In which case, you will probably make 
yourself believe ‘Oh, she knows nothing of all this, she is of course far, 
far above it', giving yourself a spotless idol to worship at least from 
afar.” 
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It is not therefore very surprising that in the furore that has rightly 
been aroused over the Antulay trusts, the principal person responsible 
has been allowed to reinain in the background. Who w this person ? 
Why clearly the Prime Minister. Antulay or any other Chief Minister 
of Congress (I) majority states is just her creature. A word of hers makes 
them and a word unmakes them. It is therefore hardly probable that 
any of them would take any important action without her approval, 
explicit or implicit. Her responsibility is thus central. By all means, 
let the vials of your wrath be broken on Antulay’s head, but keep some 
of the largest and most powerful ones for hers. She was the principal, 
he the agent. Realise that it is Satan who is responsible for evil, though 
Belial, Beelzebub and Mamon do a good deal of his dirty work, and are 
rightly abused for it. Why sometimes, it is said, his worshippers and 
disciples even complain to him against these minor malpresences and 
pray for redress, when in their heart of hearts they know the truth 
that the real guilt is his. 

The same phenomenon seems to occur amongst ordinary citizens and 
even courageous writers. They feel embarassed about attacking the 
highest outrightly, openly. Somehow it just seems not altogether civi¬ 
lised. So they go for the agent whole-heartedly and make side references 
to the principal, whereas in reality if things are to improve, it is he or 
she who must be removed from the central position or indeed any posi¬ 
tion of power. Formidable misgovernment and maladministration in India 
today is quite understandable. How can there be anything else with 
the individual characterised in the first paragraph in supreme, al¬ 
most absolute, charge ? Her choice cannot be for the right or the 
good. It has always to be for that which for her purpose, maintaining 
and increasing her power, is most suitable. People of India, remember 
that. Away with Indira is the first step to decent, orderly, democratic 
government. Having taken that, the attainment of such government will 
still depend on your wisdom and commonsense and your regard for 
integrity. The grace of Providence be with you! 


»!: sfs ♦ 


“Give me a spirit that on this life’s, rough sea. 

Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind, 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so loy/ 

That she drinks water .and her keel ploughs air. 
There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is; there’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law.” 
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“When God at first made man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by, 

J_.et us, said He, pour on him all we can ; 

Let Ihe world’s riches which dispersed lie 
Contract into a span. 

So strength first made a way. 

Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honour. 
When almost all was out, God made a stay. 
Perceiving that alone of all his treasure. 

Rest in the bottom lay. 

For if I should, said He, 

Bestow this jewel also on my creature. 

He would adore my gift instead of me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature ; 

So both should losers be. 

Yet let him keep the rest, 

But keep them with repining restlessness ; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least. 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast.” 
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BAHAMAS : IS THE TOURIST TIDE TURNING? 

by ECONOMICUS 

O N a small scale map of the world the Bahamas and Bermuda appear 
as two tiny dots—a tribute to their respective political rather than 
gdtjgraphical identities. On a large scale map the archipelago of the 
Bahamas is a sprawling mosaic of islands of irregular shapes and sizes, 
the Northern end of which lies 50 miles off Florida. It spreads downwards 
in a roughly South Easterly direction for 750 miles, the Southern most 
islands lying close to the Northwestern tip of Cuba. The Bahamas 
comprises 14 large and over 700 other islands and many small cays 
and rocks mostly (and not surprisingly) uninhabited. The largest island 
Andros is over 100 miles long and fifty miles broad at his broadest. 
Economically and politically the most important is New Providence on 
which is located the capital Nassau and more than half the total popula¬ 
tion of about 242,000. The tiny Paradise Island favoured by more well- 
heeled tourists lies across Nassau bay and is connected to New Providence 
by a bridge. To the Northwest, lies Grand Bahama with its principal 
port-city of Freeport which was developed in the sixties and now ranks 
second in importance only to Nassau. 

Tourists, depending on their interests, visit many other islands 
besides New Pro\idence and Freeport. For instance, deep sea fishing 
draws visitors to Bimini (made famoius by Hemingway) whei‘e marlin 
and tarpan and giant tuna abound. Exuma is popular with skin-divers. 

Many islands have their special attractions and, of course, there are 
numerous isolated coves and cays where one can be in undisturbed 
communion with nature without contact with other human beings. Since 
Columbus cast anchor at San Salvador in 1492 visitors have come to the 
islands for adventure, business o^r pleasure and they will keep on doing 
so unless something catastrophic happens to discourage them. 

There are, many countries which earn a large proportion of theif 
export earnings by selling k small range of goods or even a single primary 
product such as copper (Zambia and Zaire) or groundnut (The (Gambia) . 
or bauxite (Suriname) or oil in many Middle Eastern countries, 'fhe 
uniqueness of the Bahamas lies in its extraordinarily heavy.dependence 
on one service item: tburism. Tourist earnings in the Bahamas accfiipnt 
for over 60% of the G.D.F. amounting in 1980 to about $1 billib'n. 
Tourism, one or another^ accounts for most of the econonuc 
activity including Government revenue of which the major part is 
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derived from duties on imports (which mainly go to feed the tourists) 
and gaming taxes paid exclusively by foreign nationals, residents being 
prohibited by law from patronising the casinos. It makes the average 
Bahamian with his per capita income of not much below *$5,000 p.a. a 
rather affluent member of the community of developing nations. It may 
not be as good as lying atop huge reservoirs of oil but comes close to it 
—something like being a private owner of a conveniently located Niagra 
Falls. The geographical location is important. The country has a 
number of enviable natural endowments. The waters surrounding the 
islands are crystal clear despite their great depth, a phenomenon 
attributed to the near complete absence of plankton. The first thing 
a visitor notices is the magnificent display of irridescent colours turquoise, 
emerald and sapphire which Atlantic takes on here and which make each 
island look like some exotic bird with its brilliant-hued feathers fanned 
out. The climate is equable and there are no poisonous snakes or animals 
of prey. With its innumerable beaches of white and pink sand, well 
tended golf courses, tennis courts and facilities for marine sports 
including scuba-diving and well developed road systems (at least in the 
larger islands) it is a magnificent vacation land. 

There are many places in the Caribbean, the Bermudas, the West 
Indies, the Antilles, Dutch and French, capable of offering very nearly 
the same lure but the Bahamas, only fifty miles from the coast of 
Florida are the most conveniently situated. Uncle Sam is next door 
and the economy thrives on the spending of the frolicking American 
cousino. Latterly, European visitors have also started coming to the 
islands but the majority of visitors and most of the stopover tourists 
(distinguished from cruise visitors) are American. Of the over 
.1.75 million visitors last year more than three fourths wore North 
Americans, mostly U.S. citizens. The super markets, shopping plazas, 
restaurants, the transportation—all are geared to the American way 
of life. 

Among the close competitors of the Bahamas is a tiny co-member 
of the I.M.F. brotherhood. Cayman Island. With a miniscule population 
of 15,000, it is the small end of the membership spectrum with China 
with its population of over 900 million,at the other end—an incredible 
mind-boggling—politico—economic curiosity. If offers almost everything 
the Bahamas has to offer including a tax haven for offshore banking 
fhlly as secure from scrutiny as the Bahamas., Others in the Caribbean 
have an edge in terms of the-varied nature of their topography. Jamaica, 
and Haiti, both are mountainous. The Bahamas are rather flattish the 
highest point (206 ft) being in Cat Island. The sea is a many 
spl^doured thing in the Bahamas but there is no escape from it. In 
many of the competitors of the Bahamas you can go up in the mountains 
a)sd look down on the sea—an impossibility in the Bahamas. 

However, much the bigger threat to the continuing bonanza of 
' ■ **8 
* The U.S. dollar circulate side by side with Bahamian dollar and the two ^5 
currencies are at-par. 'rr- 
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tourism in the Bahamas comes from within not without. Utilities— 
telephones and electricity in particular—which must have functioned 
well at one time have deteriorated in the quality of service provided, 
probably because of gradual replacement of expatriate engineers by 
inadequately qualified Bahamians. The country has adopted an 
aggressive policy of Bahamianisation. The recent legislation against 
purchase of real eatate by foreigners precludes an important class of 
foreigners from coming for permanent settlement in the islands. In 
hotels service has deteriorated simultaneously with continued escalation 
in room charges and prices have reached a point where they are 
increasingly meeting consumer resistance. There is a danger that 
tpurists, particularly American tourists, may be put off by the price 
escalation. Staple food items like milk, other dairy products and 
ordinary groceries cost 50 to 100% more than in the United States. The 
turnover being somewhat slower, the merchandise is not as safe or fresh 
as at home. Whenever there is power failure, a frequent occurrence 
lately, the quality of the meats, fruit and vegetable and the dairy products 
is not such as to inspire confidence. The bigger hotels have undoubtedly 
their own kitchens and well stocked larders and some have their own 
generators. But more often than not, the generators are used for operating 
the security lights and the elevators alone—they do not encompass all 
the needs of a big hotel. -Load-shedding and sustained power failure 
have become common. The last one persisted for over 24 hours and 
left the passengers without food and airconditioning. Consequently, 
there was a large exodus from New Providence and Paradise Island 
and many American tourists who had planned to visit the Bahamas made 
last minute shifts in their itineraries. Even at the best of times, i.e., 
when the utilities are functioning, service is slow and casual and on 
occasion not too courteous. At the Sheraton Colonial Hotel where we 
stayed briefly on arrival there was no room service of any kind. One 
had to troop out of the room for every meal including tea and queue 
up in the Howard Johnson Restaurant for a passable meal or at the 
McDonald Snack Bar. Almost all restaurants levy a 15% service charge 
regardless of the quality of service provided. 

The economic preeminence of the Bahamas as a tourist playground 
could reasonably be expected tb exert a speci(fil influence on its people. 
One notices that sort of thing happening at tourist centres in any 
country—on the merchants, houseowners and pony boys, small traders 
be it in Kashmir or Mahabaleshwar, where the local population must * 
gather the year’s harvest during the seasonal influx of outsiders. The 
tendency to exploit the natural bounty of the land and profit from, the 
visitations is interwoven with the fabric of life. The hotel industry in 
which the Government too is aiming to acquire greater stake with its 
$157 million Cable Beach project naturally charges what the traffic will 
bear. The cost of the foodstuffs and manufactured articles is high mainly 
because most of them are imported ^om the states and after adding an 
import duly, transportation costs and. the undesirably high profit margins 
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they are sold at two sometimes three times the cost of similar items 
in the U.S. An ordinary pair of swimming trunks costs from $25/- 
up! All the same the price mostly affects the expatriates and BahamUms 
not the tourists who would have to be silly to want to buy swimming 
trunks or for that matter many food items, on arrival in the Bahamas. 
The cruise visitors eat on board and the stopover visitors in the hotel 
restaurants or in town where the charges are not much steeper than 
at comparable places in the States. Liquor, because of the high import 
duty and steep profit margins is generally expensive. Tte average 
Bahamian is too easy going to be a really first rate blood—sucker. 
Actually by temperament Bahamians are pleasant and uncomplicated 
and tend to look with disfavour on sustained physical effort. Perhaps 
the combination of sub-tropical climate and colonial experience inevitably 
produces such a mixture. The young as everywhere else are in a different 
category. The role of their country as a playground of Euro-American 
tourists, the perpetual sight of tourists walking, driving, riding scooters 
or boating clad only in bikinis and the briefest of trunks makes it 
difficult to imagine that life could have more serious, more substantially 
clothed side to it. The tourists moving around in the Bahamian beaches 
and bazaars are among the nakedest I have seen—one can hardly ever 
see so much bare flesh in the open air except in the remoter reaches 
of New Guinea-Papua or the Amazon. Attractions of various accoutre¬ 
ments of affluence—fine clothes, stereo equipments, T.V.-and viddo’sets 
to the young are also too compelling. An unduly large proportion of 
young people’s incomes is spent on these items. The highest salaries 
are in the range of $60,000 p.a. The Ministers earn 157,000 p.a., the Prime 
Minister $100,000 which looks big but is not atrociously so when we 
consider the high level of prices and the per capita income of about 
$5,000. As one might except in any free economy there are large 
disparities of income but there is no grinding poverty. Even the poorest 
are well off by Indian standards. The salaries are, of course, free of 
tax as there is no income or corporate tax. On the other hand the 
clerks are lucky to get as much as $10,000 p.a. One can get a driver for 
under $5,000 p.a. whereas it would be imthinkable, unless you are a 
millionaire, to hire a chauffeur in the U.S. Since the public transporta¬ 
tion is minimal, most working people must own a vehicle to be able to 
get to work. This is rather difficult on a maid’s earnings (about 
$6-7,000 p.a.) or on the salary of salesgirls and junior. clerks. A 
consequence of all this is the number of private automobiles. In New 
Providence alone, an area of 80 sq. miles, there are about 50,000 cars. 
Because of the attractions -ef a life of pleasure and ease which makes 
many occupations unpleasant (construction or other heavy labour) or 
socially inferior (working as a waiter) and an ineffective police force, 
many young people are turning to crime, A. relatively new development, 
the rising incidence of crime is beginning to affect the tourist tradte. : 

Violent crime has risen very shai^ly in recefit yesns. Foreign 
nationals, the British, Americans and oth^ Who have been Ipng that 
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residents of the islands or have spent vacation after vacation here recount 
the peaceful and friendly atmosphere to be found here until as recently 
as ten years ago. Now the incidence of burglaries, there are even bank 
robberies, muggings, rapes and murders is extraordinarily high. Tourists 
have not infrequently been vict&ns of such attacks. In 1979 its 500 
murders made the Bahamas the second most dangerous place in the 
entire Caribbean—^Latin American region. The rate of 2^ murders per 
1000 of population would be high by any standard. The malaise is widely 
attributed to the heavy traffic in marijuana and other drugs which are 
produced in some Latin America countries, mainly Colombia and find 
their way via the Bahamas into Florida. The annual turnover in U.S.A. 
is said to exceed $1.5 billion and it has posed severe law and order 
problems in the U.S.A. as well. In the Bahamas the traffic in drugs 
offers lucrative employment to any able-bodied person who is prepared 
to take a few risks. The numerous islands, many of them completely 
uninhabited, the numberless coves, cays and bays, availability of all 
manner of boats and skiffs and proximity to a gigantic market make 
detection and prevention exceedingly difficult. When the contraband 
is intercepted and the offending crews booked and brought to trial the 
well paid lawyers and legal loopholes make it fairly easy to obtain 
release of the prisoners on bail or bond. The stakes and prizes are so 
high that more often than not the bail amount is allowed to be forfeited 
and the offenders never come to trial. Pockhands who might be paid 
as much as a couple of thousand dollars to unload a single shipment are 
too precious to be allowed to languish in jails. 

Crime in the Bahamas has psycho-pathological links with the drug 
traffic. For those directly or peripherally connected with the traffic 
in drugs, risk and violence become inextricable parts of the business of 
living. Access to knives, hand guns and experience in using them are 
easily obtained. With all the money to be made in active trafficking 
and the big monetary rewards and the thrill of adventure and so on 
that go with it, any normal way of earning a livelihood must seem prosaic 
and dull. Many of these young people, naturally well built and muscular, 
take to mugging and robbery. The increasing incidence of rape is 
attributed to the growth of the drug habit particularly marijuana 
amongst the young people. It’is said that this drug in particular tends 
to efface the already somewhat vague line between right and wrong. 
There are at least 3 to 4 reported cases of rape every month in Nassau, 
most of them against Bahamian women (of all ages). Considering .the 
permissiveness of the Bahamian society—the relations between sexes are * 
very relaxed and almost everything is permissible especially for men— • 
the incidence of rapes is too high to be explained by other socio- 
psychological factors.. In parts of Africa where social conditions, 
particularly the freedom of sexual relations, are equally permissive, 
rapes are relatively rare. . 

-Whatever the reasons, the crime rate is making an adverse impact 
on touiism and if it prists canfiot but divert a sizeable chunk the 
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tourist population to other parts of the Caribbean or even the North 
American mainland. Given the same incidence of mayhem at home and 
abroad most people would tend to prefej^ holiday, if they must take 
one, nearer home. Already articles haw appeared in Miami Herald 
on the formidable incidence of crime inj^the Bahamas. The Government 
of Prime Minister Pindling and the Nassau Guardian (the pro-Govem- 
ment daily) have denounced the articles as biased and unfriendly but 
the opposition party supported by the pro-opposition daily (The Tribune) 
have been quick to point out the dangers to Bahamian economy if the 
trend persists and have asked for the constitution of a special commission to 
look into the problem and make recommendations. The Government would 
be well advised to take serious notice. Very high by developing country, 
standards the country’s income is largely derived from tourist spending. 
A reduction of -15100 in such spending may cause the G.D.P. to decline 
by $60-$70. There is no other industry to speak of apart from cement 
which has a high potential—the islands are virtually sitting on sub¬ 
merged mountains of limestone. Agriculture, agrobased industries and 
fisheries are awaiting sustained and purposeful development. The snag 
here is the prevailing tendency to do the minimum. Home produce sells 
at the same prices as imported goods or higher but there is little desire 
to amass wealth or build fortunes if it means application of industry or 
muscular effort. 

Both national income and Government revenue will be choked off 
if the flow of tourist dollars dries up. At one time the country had a 
flourishing sponge industry which vanished because of a disease. This 
time no bug or fungus is required, the throat of destruction is within 
sight and perhaps not too difficult to eradicate. 


VIEWS 

M. M. DAVE : The Chief Justice of India is reported to have asked a 
woman clerk of a lawyer to get out of the Court Room because she was clad 
in jeans. The lawyer has been also directed to ask the woman not to 
reenter the Court Room unless she is clad in a SARI. There is no law 
in our country, nor any decision of film censors, prohibiting any woman 
frojn wearing jeans in any public place or in any stage show. The 
courts in our country are open courts and no citizen can be barred from 
entering the Court Roorh, unless his presence is likely to affect the 
course of justice, or is otherwise creating disorder in the Court Room. 
But in any case this is the verdict of the wisest of the wise and it imposes 
a sort,of disability on women if they do not wear SARIS. 

If any employer in the organised sector, or a Government Officer had 
debarred any clerk from wearing the dress of his choice or had ordained 
to put on a specific type of dress, the matter would have definiteljr gone 
for adjudication by the judiciary and the directipn would have been set 
aside with retrospective effect even on the mere ^ound that the direction * > 
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was issued without following the principles of natural justice; and the 
employer and or the Government would have been forced to reimburse 
to the employee the entire^s^s of salary suffered by him for being kept 
nut of. working, of course, cost of the common man so far as the 

public sector employee woi . he concerned, and about sixty per cent 
or so of his cost if debarred \ ^ employed in the private sector. 

The point now arises as' to whether the Supreme Court is or is 
not an open court ? And if so, how can any person entering the same 
be barred from entrance unless she clads herself in a SARI ? If the 
woman clerk concerned desires to set the law in motion, who will hear 
the case ? Assuming that any person superior in Office to that of the 
Chief Justice of India, may be -a full bench of the Supreme Court and it 
* takes up the case, and sets aside the direction given by the Wisest of the 
Wise, who will reimburse the loss sustained by the woman clerk ? 

In ordinary course this is not going to happen, unless the Wisest of 
the Wise himself appoints the bench and the bench is above the influence 
of the one to whom they are puisne. But should not the Hon’ble Wisest 
of The Wise, at least for the information of the women henceforth 
entering the open court rooms of the Republic of India, as to how and 
entering the open court rooms of the Republic of India, state as to how and 
under what law of the land they are required to wear SARIS ? 

Is our jusiciary aboye all the laws and all the principles and 
procedures of natural justice which it enforces on all others ? Has it the 
right to deprive any citizen of his freedom to wear the dress of his choice 
Can it force every woman in the country to were a SARI if she desires 
to attend to watch the proceedings of our Open Courts ? 

T. R. BHARUCHA; You may not have seen the huge ‘shamiana’ put up 
at the August Kranti Maidan to celebrate Aug. &th. But you must hive heard 
of it. What most people would like it know is why it should have been put 
up at all and at whose cost. It must have cost lacs of rupees as it took 
about 8 days to put up with hundreds of bamboos, each wrapped round 
with cloth, lavish decorations and lighting arrangements, and all for an 
hour’s programe at which Mr. Antulay presided. 

Cartloads of bricks and stones were brought to pave the roads so 
that the VIP’s would not get <their feet soiled by mud and slush which 
is what the ordinary pedestrians have to pu^ up with right through the 
monsoon months. It took several days to remove the bamboos and what 
was left of the bricks, but the stones are still there and a small barrier 
put pu in the middle of the path leading across the maidan is still there : 
as a hindrance to the public. 

The papers alsa mentioned something about the proposal \o put 
up a hall near the Martyr’s Memorial in the same maidan. It would be 
outrageous to have another hall there—^the only open and green space 
left in this locality and especially so as there are already two such halls 
jiist across,Tejpal road. We sincerely hope that proposal will be drq>ped 
complettiy^ 
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jin today’s revivalist atmosphere, 'The Burden oj the Past,’ ivritten 
many years ago, would seem to have special reletraiice.j 

THE BURDEN OF THE PAST 

H appy the country that has no history is an observation repealed 
through the ages. If history is really what the greatest of historians 
held it to be, a record of the crimes, follies and errors of mankind, the 
general acceptance of the saying can be easily understood. But if history 
is much more, it in addition to recording crimes, follies and errors, it 
sheds light upon the courage, magnanimity and wisdom that have formed 
no small part of man’s great adventure on this planet, even then the 
observation may well be held true, especially by those who arc the heirs 
to fallen greatness. Crushing is the weight of history on such nations. 
They are weak and poor. Their ancestors were powerful and rich. Their 
minds turn again and again to the glory of past times, but in modern 
conditions they see no way of bringing the past to essential life again. 
They eat the bread of nostalgia and drink the wine of frustration. They 
realise to the full the deep truth that remembering happier things is 
indeed sorrow's crown of sorrow. Often then must the thoughtful among 
them be wishing that they had no remarkable past to plague their present, 
so that their present could look forward to such a future as they them¬ 
selves could build, free from the dead hand of regret, the oppressive 
weight of unapproachable greatness. 

These reflections come naturally to the visitor to Athens as he moves 
among its ancient monuments and modern buildings. The blue of the 
sky is deeper and more beautiful than any he has seen elsewhere. There 
is a freshness in the air that makes him draw it into his lungs in great 
breaths, almost savouring, soj to speak, its tang. Modern Athens itself 
seems a bright, bustling town, its streets full, its people busy. Yet, above 
everything, broods the Acropolis, showing* signs of perfection even in 
its ruins. *The sadness that emanates from the comparison of what this 
city was with what it is, what it has 'meant to mankind and-wl^t it 
means now, darkens like a pall the minds of those who have 
and are now living within it. The mental adjustment is difficult 
extreme and the effects of the difficulty are to be found in not a few 
spheres of national life, from the confused politics which h^ve often 
made it impossible to obtain a stable government to the occasiojM supra- 
nationalism that relates claims to the long-dead past rather t^n the 
present position of the country. 
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Venice furnishes another example of the same phenomenon, though 
not of course at the same level, for Venice, while magnificent in its own 
way, taught mankind no high lessons of universal value. The Venetian 
empire spread as far as the Levant, and the Venetian fleets kept the 
Turks out of Europe. Venetian diplomacy was as celebrated as Venetian 
arms and the Doges of Venice were among the most powerful potentates 
of their time. Thus did a small city-state rise to fame, and in the period 
of its sway, it patronised art and fortified culture. The evidences of its 
sensitivity to beauty remain, though its greatness of soul has passed. 
And the present Venice lives largely on the visitors the beautiful 
accopiplishments of its past bring to it. It has become a tourist-centre 
and is little more. The effect on its inhabitants is obvious. Their minds 
work simultaneously at different levels. They are Venetians, and there¬ 
fore heirs to a great tradition; but to live, they must attract tourists and 
therefore, must resort to the wiles that please and draw crowds, not always 
discriminating, hardly ever wise. In the result, character suffers, inven¬ 
tiveness is depressed, and life on the whole is less estimable than if the 
past of the city had been obscure. 

For us in India these instances have lessons. The glories of our past 
are by and large so distant that unless we invite them to, they need not 
burden our spirits. No evidence of them is to be found daily pressing 
upon our great centres of population. Venice and Athens must live with 
their dead. We, more fortunate, need care for only our living. This 
is not to say that we need forget our origins. The healthy tree does not 
forget its roots. Only it spends its time growing stronger and greener, 
not considering continuously, or even equally, the magnificence of its 
roots. Our task, like its, is before us. We can concentrate on it, without 
carrying the load of any complexes from the pas in our subconscious. If 
despite this happy h(;ritage, we insist on letting the dead past affect our 
thinking and our policies, making important again old, forgotten, far-off 
things and battles long ago, let us blame only ourselves for the lack of 
adequate accomplishment that will follow. We have a history, but it 
is not such that it can prevent us from having all the advantages conveyed 
in the saying about the happiness of the nation that has no history. The 
overcoming of us by history, sectional or national, is not likely unless we 
lose our sense of proportioji and sacrifice the wisdom of our times at 
the altar of antiquity. That is a danger the present must avoid, if it 
wishes the country to have the future to'which it is entitled by reason 
of its character, intellect and strength. 

VIEWS 

Adi Batha: With the media spotlight presently focussed on the 
Maharashtra Chief Minister’s “unorthodox” manner of collecting funds, 
one is struck by a rather provocative coincidence in an arii^ in the 
September issue of “Span” magazine. \ , 

The article contains the reminiscences of Robert Penn Warren, author 
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of the Pulitzer Prize-winning novel, “All the King’s Men”. 

Huey Long, the real-life governor of Louisiana in the thirties, who 
inspired Warren’s novel, displays some amazing similarities with Mr. 
Abdul Rehman Antulay. 

Long is variously described as earthy, ruthless, dramatic, a master 
of vituperation and high rhetoric, and having total contempt for “legiti¬ 
macy”— for him the ends justified the means. His nickname too, “King- 
fish”, (perhaps Warren’s invention), resonates with that recently conferred 
on Mr. Antulay — “Sultan”! 

Warren recollects a memorable piece of blunt prose by Long at the 
75th arvniversary luncheon of Louisiana State University (where the 
author then lectured). After the other worthies had finished speaking. 
Long nonchalantly got up and said : “People say I steal. Well, all 
politicians steal. But a lot of what I stole has spilled over in no-toll 
bridges, hospitals — and to build this university.” 

But — and it is almost regretfully that one must say this — the 
similarities seem to end there. 

Long was also known as a wit, a comic, and a master story-teller, 
qualities which even Mr. Antulay's most ardent supporters would not 
honestly ascribe to him. 

The similarities of style, in fact, only mask the vast differences in 
attitude of these two incumbents — separated by a continent and a span 
of nearly half-a-century — te the money each raised for his own purpose. 

Warren writes of a “deduct box”, presumably containing forced 
deductions from salaries of state employees, which was always in Long’s 
personal possession. Although Huey Long was undeniably scrupulous 
with the money, he is said to have been openly cynical about the inten¬ 
tions of his political cronies. 

For all his high living, there was nothing the tax men could do — 
egged on as they were by a hostile President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
— to pin a charge on Long. As for his cronies, his scepticism was vindi¬ 
cated posthumously by the several jail terms handed out for embezzle¬ 
ment. 


Finally, Huey Long was a national figure, a potential threat to FDR 
in the depression years. Long’s end by an assassin’s bullet in 1935 must 
indeed have been a relief to f/dR, suggests Warren. 


On that last count, Mr. Antulay can consider himself more fortunate. 
He’s neither so dangerously important, nor is he anywhere near being 
a “threat” to his avowed leader! 

“In foreign policy we have become almost camp-followers (of thd 
Soviet Union, the tyrannical and oppressive dictatorship, whose values 
are entirely opposed to those enshrined in our constitution, whic^we all 
revere and, claim proudly, attempt to follow. Our Prime Mini^ and 
Foreign Affairs Ministry refuse to blame the Soviet Union for so hdnious 
and blatant a crime as the invasion of independent, non-aligned Afghani-' 
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stan, nay even refuse to admit that there has been aggression. And they 
become apologists for it. Even assuming there has been something 
minor of the nature, they say, it is because that worthy nation felt en¬ 
circled. ■ This super-power, spread over half Europe and a great part of 
Asia, encircled ! I will not dwell on its military strength, its nuclear 
armory, its enormous conventional forces, its missionary zeal in most 
parts of the world. Surely to talk of its feeling encircled is absurd. To 
put forward such an apology is to show oneself openly an ardent 
advocate, whose judgment has been completely warped and who, 
voluntarily will not see things as they are. Nor is tliis all. Under the 
pretext of promoting peace, wherever the Prime Minister goes, sh^ tries 
to get heads of state to accept the Russian point of view, so that by now, 
most other governments have little doubt that we have become a Russian 
satellite, pretending to have an independent foreign policy, but essentially 
following closely the Russian line. If they ever had any doubts on the 
point, the doubts were resolved by our recognitioii of the Jling San Rin 
Government, Ju-st because the Russians wanted lliul t(> be done.” 

Western media being unkind to our poor dear Indira, as she usually 
alleges! No. your own truly Itidian 0|)mioj), bt'ing ju-st frank. Western 
media, as the recent BBC })ortrait showed, are usually !o Indira’s virtues 
very kind and to her faults almost blind. 

A. V.: In the state maintained through armed guards at the gates 
of Minhstorial residences, the psychological vestiges of feudalism seem 
ever present. This is clear from the Soviet example. With equality 
and fraternity as declared goals, with the total abolition ol class distinc¬ 
tions, the feeling of superiority in the jnind of the rulers has l^rought 
about a condition in which there is no egalitarianism. 
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HYPOCRISY OR NAIVETY ? 

B. V. NIMBKAR . 

R ecently the press reported our Prime Minister as saying that she 
did not agree with the view that industry was the standard 
yardstick of progress. She went on to say that she did not want the rural 
population to go into jobs which are just mechanical; she wanted them 
to stay on the land and increase their earnings in order to achieve a 
higher standard of living. Assuming that she was not misquoted, the 
P.M. must be naive or misinformed, or else she wishes to deliberately 
mislead the people. 

If a shift to industry is not a yardstick to measure progress, why, one 
may ask, does her own government measure the backwardness of a 
region according to how few industries it contains ? The average farm 
labourer toils from dawn to dusk seven days a week at jobs which are 
almost as mechanical and repetitive as factory jobs, and earns but a 
fraction of what the factory worker gets. In an industry, even an agro- 
based industry like the tea industry, an unskilled labourer gets a paid 
weekly holiday, free quarters, free education and medical service for his 
family, and free fuel, in addition to his wage which is four to five times 
that of an ordinary agricultural labourer. 

In the sugar industry the disparity between industrial and farm 
labour becomes glaring because they work side by side. The factory 
labour gets the wages and benefits which industrial labour everywhere 
gets, while the harvesting and transport labour lives in abject 
poverty. Would it be greatly surprising if the latter aspires to become 
industrial labour and be willing to put up with the awful living condi¬ 
tions in city hutments in order to achieve a better standard of living? 

A higher living standard is only available in urban areas for industrial 
workers as industries are run for profit and are liable to close down if 
they are not showing any profit. State governments too, spend.twice as 
much per capita as they do on rural ardas, to provide various amenities 
to urban people. 

Agriculture, on which most of the rural population depends for its 
livelihood, is in a. different position altogether. No matter Ijow low 
agricultural prices are, farms cannot close down, as the people who own 
them have no alternative employment available in the rural ^reas,- 
Also, farmers and agricultural labourers are not organized, so they* can¬ 
not decide to stop growing a crop which does not pay. These factors* 
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contribute to the continued exploitation of the rural areas by the urban 
areas or, to use newly coined words, of Bharat by India. 

If Mrs. Gandhi is seriously interested in keeping the rural people 
on their land, she will have to change the bias towards cities in policy¬ 
making which has been adopted by all our governments. The bias will 
not be corrected by writing off farmers’ loans or making laws about 
minimum wages without paying the farmer enough for his produce to 
make it possible for him to pay the minimum wage to labour. 

Agricultural prices will have to be related to the cost of production, 
or at least to the final selling prices. Along with this will have to come 
equal wages for equal work. There is no reason why, even in the rural 
areas, a factory worker is paid several times as much as the agricultural 
worker, although they work equally hard and for the same number of 
hours. There will also have to be an equitable distribution of power 
between cities and rural areas, and provision of better communication 
facilities in the rural areas. Unless policies are changed to bring about 
these changes, the people dependent on agriculture will never get a fair 
deal, and wc shall never be able to slop them from going to the cities for 
a better chance at life. 


THE MANNERLESS INDIAN 

M. K. RATHISH 

T he British Press went into Rapsodies over Vijay Amritraj’s elegant 
court manners at Wimbledon. He was called the ‘Indian gentleman’. 
We patted ourselves on our backs on reading those reports. We 
conveniently forgot that Indian men are anything but well-mannered. 
We are crude, boorish and the very antithesis of polished and 
sophisticated gentlemen. 

I work in a commercial bank. In a department that has nothing to 
do with customers. But I get a perfect view of our Savings Bank 
department, and 1 often watch with amused detachment the dramas 
that arc enacted there. 

The other day, a returned-from-thcHStates-type came to open a 
Savings Bank account. Lizzy Joseph, now our Savings Bank supervisor 
—bless his soul—is the friendly type. (His critics call him ‘nosey 
Parker'. But then critics are, you know what.) He asked this girl about 
her, about her parents, about her family history. She did’nt like it one 
bit. And she gave him—^left, right and centre. Our poor fellow winced 
under the attack. He quivered. His clerks tried to smother their smiles 
in their handkerchieves. 

He- came to me and told me conspirationally: “She is not a Roman 
Catholit!” As if that proves anything. And I do not know how he came 
to such an interesting conclusion. 

He is the typical Indian. I had thought that this one experience would 
cure him of his inquisitiveness. But no deal. He stiir merrily goes on 
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questioning his customers about their ‘pedigree’ and most intimate 
details concerning their personal lives. ' 

An English lady on a short visit to India was once asked in my 
presence by her blustering neighbour: "Where are you going?” She 
froze, and hissed at him: “Where I go is my business.” At that time 
I had thought that she was being needlessly rude. But not any longer. 
I have seen too many insensitive people grilling perfect strangers 
about their family history stretching five generations behind. 

I suggested to our Savings Bank supervisor that it was bad manners 
to ask personal questions to perfect strangers. And Hell broke lose. I 
was accused of being a brown sahib. Of being more western than most 
westerners. All our colleagues were on his side. They said it was 
perfectly ‘Indian’ to be friendly with strangers. To ask about their 
families and about their grandfathers. When I tried to protest I was 
shouted down with a vigour that was last seen when India won the 
last Cricket Test match against Pakistan. 

I now realise: How silly of me. Gossip is the national pastime. 
‘Stardust’ is our hottest selling magazine. Which Indian isn’t eager 
to know whether sparks fly when Jay a and Rekha meet each other 
on the sets of ‘Silsila?’ 

Three cheers to friendliness—We shall continue with our traditional 
hospitality. The first question we shall ask any stranger we are forced 
to talk to on the road is: ‘‘Where are you going?” 

CONDEMNING DOWRY SOCIALLY 

UMA JOSHI 

T he Central Govermnent is examining an amendment to the existing 
prohibition of dowry legislation so that a deterrent punishment may 
be awarded to those who give and accept dowry. A bill to amend the 
Dowry Prohibition Act of 1961 is being drafted and may be passed in 
the next session of Parliament. The bill will seek to make offences 
under the Act cognisable. This will enable the police to take effective 
action in dowry cases on its own. It is well-known that the demand 
for making dowry ban law more stringent has been made by several 
women’s and social organisations. The need for such an amendment 
has been felt in the wake of the spate of cases of dowry deaths and the 
failure of-the police to take any action. Under the existing Act the 
extent of punishment is Rs. 5,000 or 6 months’ imprisonment or both. * 
There can be no two opinions on the need for emancipation of women 
from the curse of dowry. In India, marriage continues to, remain 
potential death-trap for an increasing number of women, particularly 
in the northern parts of the country. In fact, it has always been a part 
of the feudal system. The roots of the dowry system lie in the preva¬ 
lent Hindu culture. In the beginning, the practice of giving dowry 
in marriage was meant to assist the newly wed couple to set up an 
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establishment with ease. However, with the passage of time, the 
practice of dowry instead of proving a boon to the newly-married couple, 
became a major cause of ruination of marriage and disruption of marital 
harmony. It took the shape of a business transaction in which the 
goods take priority over the merit of the bride. Even after marriage, 
the bride’s parents are taxed with further demands on every occasion, 
whether it be a festival or some ceremony. If the demands are not 
acceeded to, the girl’s parents and the daughter-in-law are made to 
bear the brunt of the in-laws’ anger in various ways. 

In Delhi itself, over 200 suspected dowry deaths are witnessed 
every year. Most of these are generally dismissed as either suicides or 
accidental deaths by the police authorities. The concerned police of¬ 
ficers are taken to task for any laxity on their part only when there is a 
public outcry which dies down as soon as the erring official is trans¬ 
ferred. It is also true that the inherent difficulty in collecting evidence 
and the reluctance of neighbours in offering eye-witness corroboration 
come in the way of securing conviction against the accused. And with 
each acquittal, the evil thrives. A woman is helpless if she is ill- 
treated, harassed and beaten by her husband and in-laws for not bringing 
enough dowry. Various ways of harassing wives and their parents for 
inadequate dowry is a common phenomenon in this country. Such a 
harassment has to be put up with and is not treated as an offence. 

(To be icontinued) 

COMMENT 

In the hundreds of thousands of words poured out in India over the 

Melbourne conference, could no room be found for the remarks of 

Lee Kuan Yew over pro-Russian proclivities of Indira Gandhi ? This 
writer caught a sentence or two over the B.B.C. and waited for the 

Indian — press and radio to amplify. But no, hush, hush, our most 

sacred cow, no eye shall look askance at her ! 

# 

14115. Librarian, 

Uttarpara Jaykrisnna Riblic Library, 
G.T.Rd. P.O. Uttarpara, Dist.Hooghly 
W. Bengal. 
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{This article of 1968 remains, alas, in large part relevant to-day; its 
main theme, if anything, even more valid.} 

THE CALAMITOUS ENORMITY 

W RITES a learned and experienced foreign friend, “We are rather 
worried about how things are going in India and hope they are 
not as bad as they seem. But we have great faith in India over the 
longer haul and would probably say ‘not to worry’ too much over cor¬ 
ruption, so long as things are moving and essential values more res¬ 
pected than not”. 

Are things moving ? A tentative Yes is probably the answer in agri¬ 
culture, tentative, because while progress is evident in certain directions 
in quite a number of regions, the bulk of the land is still dependent 
on the monsoon, and who knows how that may turn out this summer. 
Tentative also, because the progress is almost entirely confined to the 
larger farmer and appear scarcely to have reached the small-holder. 
Unemployment and underemployment in the rural areas would seem 
to have increased, not decreased. 

A definite No is probably the answer for industry, trade and com¬ 
merce. In all three there is deterioration, not progress. The public 
sector, involving an investment of thousands of crores of state funds, is 
in a condition that can only be described as chaotic. A year has passed 
since the General Election and the coming to power of the present gov¬ 
ernment at the centre, but state enterprises show no improvement at all. 

Nor is any comfort forthcoming from the private sector, with its com¬ 
plaints of financial stringency, large unsold stocks, unused capacity. Not 
unoften too is there gross mismanagement in the interests of those in 
control, which governmental interference seems to aggravate rather 
than check. The ordinary citizen finds it difficult to have confidence in 
either the public or the private sector. • 

Perhaps then the country makes a better showing in the .restraint, 
than in the production, aspects. What about birth-control, for instance^? 

Are not results here spectacular ? Hardly. The population continuea-to 
rise at about the pace of the last five years and even the enthusiasm for 
the programme, earlier evident, appears to be dying down. In J)rocure- 
ment of grain, on the stocks from which the price-level may well depend 
largely in the months upto the neirt kharif harvest, especially H the. mon¬ 
soon is not favourable, the result in spite of the last excellent crop, can 
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only be described as highly unsatisfactory. Further no attempt whatever 
seems to be being made to check wastage of any kind. Enormous is the 
waste in government expenditure, in the keeping alive of useless cattle, 
in the unwillingness to adopt and have introduced proper storage for 
the farmers’ and goivemment’s grain. It just is not understood that 
avoidance of waste is also increase of wealth, that a pice not wasted is 
a pice earned. To have public holidays for three days in one week seems 
quite reasonable and not in the least improvident to authority. 

Things are perhaps moving in the educational and scientific fields ? 
Alas, no. Education has become the plaything of politics, and learning 
has disappeared with discipline. Enormous Education Commissions and 
Committees report voluminously and vaguely and the end is only 
deterioration. 

The political picture is even worse, the democratic system having 
become unworkable in large parts of the country and President’s rule 
having had to be established in them. Things have certainly been 
moving here, but all in the wrong direction. 

Let us consider next the second qualification. Are essential values 
more respected than not ? There cannot be the least doubt that in words 
and statements by leading men in every sphere of activity, essential values 
are not just respected, they are venerated. All, all declare for virtue 
and against vice, virtue at the cost of any sacrifice, they assure the world. 
In practice, when it cojneerns themselves, almost all have no hesitation 
in being for vice and against virtue, in trying often enough to very 
cleverly camouflage vice so as to make it appear virtue. In fact, there¬ 
fore, respect for essential values is extremely rare. 

When these conditions obtain, — things moving perhaps in agriculture 
but in no other sphere, and respect for essential values basically absent, 
— the ‘not to worry’ about corruption injunction just does not apply. It 
becomes imperative then not only to take corruption very seriously, but 
also to try and make everyone else realise its deadliness to the public 
cause. Corruption in such conditions is not just bad, it is ruinous. The 
state itself becomes dangerously vulnerable because of it. 

In fact to the questions. Why are things not moving ? And Why are 
essential values in reality not respected ? the correct answer is, because 
of Corruption, especially Corfuption in high quarters, governmental and 
other. Corruption prevents the adoption of right policies, corruption pre-. 
vents their proper implementation even when adopted, corruption pushes 
up to the top the completely wrong type of person, corruption brings on 
the wholly detrimental tie-up between political power and un¬ 
scrupulous big business, and between some political parties and their 
foreign bo-adjutors and guides. Corruption has been the main cause of 
the instability of several governments after ^he liiist general eleii^ion. 

Of all the corruptions tiie country is rid^iij^ ‘with the most dangero^ 
'is that of the politician in power. Unfortunate it may be’*but it is. none 
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the less true that in India today the politician in power is the apex of 
society. Nothing can happen in his absence, everyone must defer to him. 
No music festival can be inaugurated without him, no learned conference 
have value if not graced by his speech. Economists or co-operators in 
annual meeting would be sadly disappointed if he were not there to 
honour them with platitudes, and this though they may be fully aware 
of the particular politician’s total and proved unworthiness of character. 
That in these circumstances the corruption of the politician in power 
sets lip a chain reaction that percolates throughout society, is nothing to 
be surprised at. From the capital to the village all learn soon hoiw he 
behaves, all note the wide difference between his words and deeds, all 
recognise the importance of the wealth he or his relatives, because of 
him, are acquiring and of the power-complex he is building up. To most 
the idea becomes irresistable: If he, why not I ? The corrupt politician 
in power thus becomes the centre from which evil is disseminated to 
every corner of the country. 

Some eminent people hold that the corruption of the politician in 
power, deplorable as it is, need not be a very great hindrance to the 
advancement of the country. Their reliance is on the principal admi¬ 
nistrators who work below the politician. If these behave honestly and 
do their duty strictly as laid down by the law, not allowing themselves 
to be affected by the politician’s wrong desires, a great deal they fed 
can still be saved, and the country move on to progress and prosperity. 
In other words, they except the second-rank of public servants to have 
standards of its own and live up to them, whatever the difficulties the 
wrath and condemnation of the first rank (the Minister) can bring upon 
it. Clearly this cannot happen on any large scale. Men who live by their 
own standards when those of the superious under whom they work are 
much below theirs are few and far between in any society, especially few 
in our conditions. 

No, there, is no getting away from it. The key to good government, 
to progress, with us lies now as always in the personal integrity of the 
ruler. Without this acting upon the moral sense of the citizenry, very 
little that is worthwhile is likely to be achieved, even assuming the very 
unlikely contingency of the second-rank being good and devoted and also 
assuming the efficiency of/ all devices, methods, organisations and 
institutions. Briefly, India cannot have good government or be prosperous 
with bad men in control. That is why it is important to concentrate on 
bringing out the evil effects of corruption, not to brush it aside, regud 
is as secondary* just a fact of life, as many of us are inclined tardo^^l^ 
is primary, it is basic and he who wants the good of his country, ^th 
which is naturally, if he is honest, bound up his own good, must fight 
it at every stage' both in his own life and in public affairs. Thdy is it 
“the perennial spring of all prodigality and aU disorder; it loadi ^ more 
than millions of debt; it takes away; vigour from our arms and wjsdmn 
from our 
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CONDEMNING DOWRY SOCIALLY 

(Continued) 

UMA JOSHl 

Today the need is to widen the definition of dowry so as to bring 
within its scope also the ‘gifts’ given to the bride. The upper limit for 
gifts, both for bridegroom and bride should be fixed. The unreasonable 
husbands try to extort such gifts even after marriage and the girl’s 
parents are harassed so as to satisfy the increasing demands through 
their nose. The avaricious in-laws should be made to returi\ the dowry 
if the woman dies within five years of her marriage. Special police 
cells should be set up for investigating suspected dowry deaths. The 
upper limit of dowry should include expenses incurred by the girl’s 
parents at the time, before and after the marriage. There should also 
be compulsory registration of every marriage and dowry. The ultimate 
safeguard, however, lies in rousing the conscience of the public to the 
realisation that this evil practice, which constitutes an affront to-woman¬ 
hood, degrades the very society that tolerates it. It must be remem¬ 
bered that we cannot legislate people into morality nor can we legislate 
people into anti-dowry crusade. By and large, people give dowry 
because they have to. We cannot wish it away. by legislation alone. 
Therefore, social education and awakening should precede social legi¬ 
slation and may also follow it if need be. 

To start with, as an important first step, people should be persuaded 
into non-display and non-exhibitionism of dowry. In this, women’s 
attitude has to make a drastic change. Religious leaders can play an 
important role by making their womenfolk take solemn vows against 
display, if not actual acceptance of dowry. In fact, there should be a 
public outcry against vulgar display of dowry which is an offspring 
of vulgar display of wealth. For obvious reasons, legislation cannot 
prevent, much less eradicate the evil of dowry. The question of deter¬ 
rent punishment would remain academic, by and large. Firstly, it is 
always difficult to prove in such matters. Secondly, the enforcement 
agencies would become rich overnight if punishment is kept too deter¬ 
rent. The real and effective deterrent could therefore be the social 
distaste or disapproval of dowry and dowry-seekers. Such a milieu 
hasJ^Jie ro that ev 
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A. B. SHAH: The name instantaneously evokes two notions— 

V 

liberalism and reason. No liberal cause was ever denied Ws support; 
no current problem escaped the touchstone of his reason. Every kind 
of obscurantism he attacked trenchantly. All who knew him will miss 
him greatly, especially his students and the young people who gathered 
around him, benefitting not a little from the rigor of his mind and 
methods. That he should die comparatively young (61) was perhaps 
natural, for the good Liwd, in whom he did not believe, none the less, 
chooses such minds for His entourage and for employment on tasks He 
thinks more worthwhile. And so while blessing him and wishing him 
well, we do not repine. The loss is ours; may the gain be his! 

BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION, 

THE INDIAN NORM ? 

[Non? that 14 years later, the cause is almost completely lost, our 
principal authorities, and the very large majority of the people, seeming 
to have concluded that Bribery and Corruption are almost natural pheno- 
mena, against which nothing can he attempted, this article has 
perhaps only a melancholy interest. None the less I publish it to light 
up 'the vast undone'. —Ed.] 

28-11-1967 

C ONSIDER the following statement for discussion put out by an 
educated, middle-class organisation in the great city of Bombay. 

It is headed “Bribing is Essential” and it goes on: “It is imperatively felt 
necessary to bribe Government or non-Govemment officials for prompt 
and smooth carry over of any proposal in the present day economic 
activity. Everyone agrees that corruption is increasing day by day and 
is eating into the vitals of our economy. All estimates of any dimensions 
in planning of any project do take into account the probable extension 
of such expenditure of underhand payments. Moreover corruption has 
already become a part and parcel of our life and the way we go about 
malig ning one another is not the way to cure the evil. To work for re¬ 
ward is inherent in human behaviour. May we take it as a common 
natural phenomenon^, irrespective of time, place or race? If so, it is 
felt that due to its inevitability, the unwholesome connotation of the 
word bribe be deleted henceforth. It seems that bribing is’ functioning 
as a lubricating factor in present day conditions and activity, and as 
such must be accepted.” 
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Well, good Indians, do you accept the charge? Shall, we alter the 
connotations of corruption and its users from their current derogatory to 
their future praise-worthy, content? That corruption has increased 
greatly in the last twenty years there is no doubt. That it pervades 
circles where before it was very rare is also true. That it is not so over¬ 
whelmingly present as the statement makes out would be the writer’s 
view. • And yet instances are cited that make him wonder. In many 
reputable concerns it is ssiid no man can hope for a job unless he is 
prepared to donate his first quarter’s ^lary to the appointing, authority 
or other superiors. No traveller it is said can hope to buy a second or 
third class railway ticket quickly unless he is prepared to add a per¬ 
centage. A substantial solatium must be made, they say, to influential 
people to get a telephone installed in certain cities. The managing agents 
of well-known industries it is alleged insist on a secret commission on 
all sales and all purchases. Buying authorities of some financial insti¬ 
tutions, private and public, think nothing at all of allowing full- 
brokerage and receiving a part back in catsh. Professors and administra¬ 
tive officials of some universities add substantially to ‘their incomes by 
looking after the examination results of certain students. Text-books 
are sometimes unacceptable to selection committees until special 
arrangements are made to satisfy influential members. Some newspapers 
on occasion add to the resources of their authorities by selling their 
newsprint secretly at profitable rates. Trade union leaders now and 
then grow far richer than would seem to be possiple from the condition 
of their unions. Of politicians in power, a former Congress President 
has vividly pointed out, the startling increase in affluence. And so forth 
and so on, to cover almost every section of society urban and rural. 
Weight is further lent to the likelihood of corruption being present on 
a very extended scale by the enormous amounts of black or unaccounted 
money that are obviously in use for every type of transaction, a parallel 
currency almost that in certain spheres tends to displace the official 
currency to the extent of about half the sum involved in any transac¬ 
tion, oven it is said commonly in co-operative societies for housing. 

This being so, would it not be wise, at least in the worldly sense, 
to concede the case? The Indian it would seem, is corrupt and will 
continue to be corrupt, therefore despite the past view of corruption, 
Indians today, you and I, must look upon it with a far more kindly 
eye. To drink wine excessively is part of the normal behaviour of 
the French. To get drunk on vodka and lie about dead to the world 
in the streets is part of the normal behaviour of Russians. Why not 
corruption then as part of the normal behaviour of Indians, helpful 
to them on many occasions in reducing the stresses and strains of 
ordinary life and adding to the prasticability of attaining their private 
and public ambitions? 

Before deciding finally, however, let us consider how we have come 
to the present state. With Independence power, full, final and complete, 
came into Indian hands. Much good has resulted from the exercise of 
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this powtr hy Indians. There has also resulted this very great increase 
of corruption, this almost making of corruption part of the Indian way 
of life (which we are yet uncertain whether to condemn or accept). We 
Indians by and large are very susceptible individuals. We are impression,- 
able above the ordinary. Most of us take our standards from those we 
consider our superiors. One in ten thousand may have his own standards 
and live by them. Now the average Indian had up to then held corrup¬ 
tion to be bad, something to be avoided, something to be ashamed of. 
Corruption existed, mostly among minor officials and businessmen, but 
it was deplored, its practitioners held dishonourable and worthy of 
punishment. With Independence came a great change. At the centre 
and in state after state the bewildered Indian saw the idols of his 
worship, the heroes of his revolution, behaving in a manner that he 
had held disgraced a talati. The building-up of fortunes, the looking 
after of relatives and caste-fellons, the use of public office for personal 
and political advantage, became commonplace, and when in conster¬ 
nation he turned to the foremost figure of the time, Gandhi’s heir, 
Jawarharlal, as some old and truly worthy congi<Bssmen did, for com¬ 
fort and redress, all he got from that mighty potentate, who by then 
in his palatial residence was enjoying to the full the role of the great 
Moghul, was that he did not wish to hear such useless tales. 

Of no people is it truer than of us Indians that the behaviour of 
those in high places is the wind and that of those below them is the 
grass. The wind of the corruption of men in power had little difficulty 
in bending in its own way the conduct of those below. By 1950 the 
discerning could see clearly where in this matter we were going. The 
combination of power and immorality at the top affected every section 
down to the lowest. “If they can do it, why not I?” asked indignantly 
a head-constable of police, pointing towards the Ministers’ bungalows, 
when the writer passing by rebuked him for taking six annas from 
a squatting seller of gram and insisted on his returning it to him. The 
personal integrity of the ruler, the main key to good government and 
honect living in our conditions, just disappeared, and as the experience 
of its disappearance became more and more widespread, the deteriora¬ 
tion in conduct throughout society followed suit. Soon “the black¬ 
marketing princes of tax evasion”, advisers, friends and providers of 
the rulers, moved as by right to the leadership of society, attainment 
to their heights becoming the aim of the able young. Soon, dishonesty 
and corruption were the principal modes of getting on. As the years 
passed, tiie more outrageous the conduct of the ruling classes, the greater 
the enormity of the behaviour of the rest of the people, until the pr^ent 
stage has been reached, when in all seriousness a body of earnest, able, 
well-brought up young men in the middle ranges of many intellectual 
professions, -looking deeply at the world around them and the circum¬ 
stances of living today, feel compelled to suggest the legitimising of 
corruption, the removal of any taint of wrong from it. Then at least 
they perhaps feel the conflict within them on this subject will be 
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resolved. They too will without compunction be able to move forward 
through the aid of this ‘normal’ activity. 

The second main factor in good government and the establishment 
of a decent society is the moral sense of the citizenry. If it is held that 
this too has vanished completely, then there is no alternative to accept¬ 
ing corruption as the norm of Indian life. But so far as can be seen this 
though' weakened still persists. The very self-questioning of the group 
is evidence of its continued existence. A solution to the problem other 
than the acceptance of corruption as normal would be so to enprgise this 
moral sense as to bring back into public life the first factor, the personal 
integrity of the ruler. We are fortunately a democracy, so that who is 
to hold power depends upon us. If we all decide that above everything 
else honesty shall be the qualification for our choice, that no man in the 
least questionable shall receive our vote, and we make full enquiries 
before voting into the past behaviour of all candidates, their means of 
livelihood and possessions particularly, we may, if fortunate, provide 
ourselves with a government that would reverse the trend towards 
corruption that has brought us to this sorry pass. The influence of those 
in power for the good is not likely to be less than it has been for the 
bad. 

The attempt is worth making, fellow-citizens, for in our present 
state, life, itself loses all its savour for many. And as a preliminary to 
this eilort comes personal freedom from corruption. He who would have 
honesty in government and society, let him cherish and practise honesty 
in what he himself is concerned with. “The right man practises first and 
then preaches according to his practice.” If the criterion you apply to 
all thought and action is personal advantage however obtained, it is not 
for you to repine about the disgraceful conditions that prevail. “What 
can I do? After all, I must live. What does it matter what an individual 
here or there does? They must be honest.” Those who argue and act 
thus, can neither be saved themselves nor help in the least to save their 
country. They have already made the choice for themselves and their 
land, “Bribery, Corruption, evil though you be, be you our good”. 
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[In view of the recent discussions on the poverty and prosperity 
of nations, the article below is specially relevant] 

WHY ARE WE SO POOR ? 

274-1971 

B ecause we have done the things we ought not to have done and 
have not done the things we ought to have do^ne. Consequently 
there is no health in us. 

Consider population figures: 

1950-51 35 crore 70 lakhs 

1960-61 43 crore 30 lakhs 

1968-69 52 crore 40 lak'hs 

1970-71 54.7 crore 

Now nobody can say that we did not know from 1950-51 or even from 

1948-49 that one of the keys to prosperity for us was holding the popu¬ 
lation. Time and again was this brought to authority’s notice. The 
Government seemed on occasion even to accept it as self-evident. Yet 
no attention was paid to bringing it about. The first fifteen years from 
1950-51 were in this regard years the locusts had eaten. While Japan 
stabilised its population in the decade ending 1960-61, we wasted it in 
futile talk and even more futile experiments to ascertain what was and 
was not feasible, what attitudes were held by what people, etc., etc. 
Though we had ample knowledge gathered by some who had worked in 
the field very effectively themselves, and made available by them in 
talks and written statements, we would not act upon it. More recently 
we have spent a great, deal of money in connection with this subject. 
But on what? On creating a new bureaucracy which, we hope, will do 
something. Meanwhile except for publications, talks, meetings, demo¬ 
graphic institutes, seminars and colloquiums, nothing happens. The flood 
of population rolls on with ever greater vigour. 

The point is that there is no politicalr kudos to be gained by doing 
something seriously about birth control. You get no votes because of it 
and you can’t even turn it into a soul-stirring slogan. It is basic, it is 
essential *for any sound economy to flourish in this society, but what is 
there in it for Indira Gandhi and her ilk or indeed for any other political 
party? .Hence a shrugging of the shoulders, a little lip-service on rare 
ocasions, and no real serious effort. The same is true, though perhaps 
not to the same extent, of most of our professional economists. ’They 
will wax eloquent about almost every other aspect of our economic 
situaticm. About this a stray reference, if any at all. 
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This is not the place to say what should have been or what should 
be done even now. Both have been stated over and over again in these 
columns. About the second, it should be noted in passing that the real 
problem is in relation to two age groups only, 15 to 24 forming 18.6 per, 
cent of the population and 25 to 34, forming 14.7 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation. There is not the least doubt that the problem is capable of 
solution, that with determined devotion and energetic and imaginative 
handling, the population can be held. 

The papers recently carried an item about the laying of the founda¬ 
tion-stone of a new Legislative Chamber building in Bombay by the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha. The cost, it was stated, was to be about two 
and a half crores. Now, why this expenditure? Hasn’t the Maharashtra 
Legislature been able to function with the fullest vigour in its present 
Council Hall? It has. Then why the new building? Some inconveni¬ 
ence is felt. By whom? By some Members, some office-bearers, some 
Ministers. Is the inconvenience so terrible that it just cannot be borne 
any longer? Is there danger to life or health in carrying on as before? 
No, of course not. This expenditure then is not inescapable and a very 
poor country, it is common ground, ought not, save for clearly productive 
purposes, tc enter into any expenditure that is not inescapable. The 
poorer the country, the greater its need for capital for productive pur¬ 
poses; also, in it a great lack of capital. A poor country then can only 
grow poorer if it devotes any part of the capital it has to expenditure 
which is not inescapable, to expenditure for show or to impress or for 
improving conditions, already reasonably good, for those in positions of 
authority. In other words facadism, gigantomania, and privilegisation 
are all diseases that keep a poor country poor or make it poorer. It 
would not be exaggeration to say that since Independence at least two 
thousand five hundred crores have been devoted to such purposes by 
the Centre and the States in the way of construction alone. This from 
the national point of view is so much waste, and if you waste large 
sums of the little capital you have, you don’t improve your economic 
condition. 

Nas.sar dies, the Government proclaims a holiday; The President 
dies, the Government proclaims a holiday; a Chief Minister dies, the 
State Government proclaims a holiday; Pakistan deals most disgracefully 
with its people in East Bengal, two State Governments declare a bandh; 
and so forth and so on. To express sorrow, to express indignation, to 
express joy, we Indians it seems just must not work, A holiday or 
bandh, countrywide, involves a loss of well above a hundred crores; 
the cost for a city like Bombay has been estimated to be about four 
crores. All this is in addition to the holidays fixed by the Central and 
State Governments, nineteen to twenty-one a year. For a country in 
our position, there should not be more than four holidays a year, in 
addition to the one day a week already allotted, and the usual ten days 
casual leave a year. Independence Day, Republic Day and two days 
midway between them should suffice. A secular state lias no business 
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to have religious holidays and no religion in any case enjoins that people 
should not work on such days. Prayers, rejoicing to celebrate, mourn¬ 
ing to ensure rememberance, are all possible before and after work. 
In a country with enormous unemployment and underemployment, if 
even those who have work to do, holiday again and again, the national 
product must be affected detrimentally. 

If a nation puts masses of capital into businesses of various kinds, and 
then cannot run them effectively and keeps on making losses, it is in¬ 
creasing its poverty, not adding to its wealth. If without removing the 
defects that cause the losses,—and these can be many and various, from 
overcapitalisation to unsatisfactory and surplus labour, from inter¬ 
ference by Ministers with management to corruption by them and their 
subordinates in contracts, from unused capacity to inadequate laying-in 
of materials and machinery parts—^it goes on putting in capital into fresh 
projeccs, either new or taken over from others, who were running them 
and through them, adding to the national product, the likelihood is that 
it is over-reaching itself, and will increase its own poverty. After twenty 
years of experience of management of business by Government, even 
staunch advocates of State-management, men who as Government 
servants under the former regime ran State-enterprises with great 
.success, are compelled to concede the truth, for countries like ours, of 
the old saying, “When the ruler embarks on business, ruin faces the 
country”. Very recently there was news of Maharashtra Government 
losing many lakhs on, of all things, a poultry-dressing plant. Now why 
a government should want to dress or rather undress poultry, or for 
that matter, run hotels, or bake bread, etc., when it is making such a 
sad mess of its own proper function of governing, cannot but be beyond 
the comprehension of sensible men. The answer, some are inclined to 
think, is not economic benefit to the country, but benefit to authority, 
direct and indirect, through increased power and patronage. 

A country is bound to be poor in which the Government seems not 
to have understood yet that full value must be received for every rupee 
of public money spent. A former Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission sorrowfully confessed that at best Government was getting 
sixty per cent value for money expended. This is so, not only as regards 
projects and contracts, but also as regards its own servants. Go into 
almost any Government office today and for ope man who is working, 
one is out of the room, or chatting or drinking tea or preventing even 
the worker from working by interfering in. one way or another. The 
old maxim “WJiat is not inspected, is not done” guides nobody today, 
for hardly any officer dares to go into an office himself and start inspect¬ 
ing. The inspection of many a Minister’s personal office would, no doubt, 
indicate a disgraceful state of indecision, delay and worse. 

Such uneconomic behaviour is further compounded by wrong- 
policies. For instance, to pay forty per cent of the price as subsidy for' 
the export of a commodity in order to get foreign exchange—could 
anything be more uneconoxxiic? You need foreign exchange, for sound 
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and legitimate reasons. Take a direct loan, and allocate it properly, 
Don’t mix it up with export. Let that be on its own merits. If the 
price is competitive, the quality good, the follow-up service reliable, 
the promotion, in terms of knowledge about the goods, wide-spread, nol 
only will you export, but you will build up permanent export markets, 
that will bring you in quite reasonable sums of foreign exchange. By 
subsidy, you may get a once-in-a-while order, but think of the loss 
you are inflicting on the country. In effect at the cost of India, you 
are benefiting the foreign buyer. A poor nation which does this conti. 
nually, what is it doing but making itself poorer? . 

We have forgotten that the central problem of economics in a free 
society is price. Our Government, almost from the moment it came 
into power in 1947, seems to have not understood the role of price in 
development. Consequently, it has let prices rip. Its various efforts, 
made under the pressure of great outcry, to do something about prices,] 
have been so ludicrous that it is unnecessary to recount them. Regularly] 
the Government has permitted the rupee to lose value, with the natural 
result of labour unrest, higher wages, fall in exports, difficulty for the, 
middle and lower classes, devaluation and set-back in development. Its! 
standard has been the sum spent, but the sum spent being worth muchj| 
less in real terms, the result is bound not to correspond with the resultB 
expected even assuming full value was received for money spent, andl 
not the usual sixty per cent. Not thus does a poor country shed its] 
poverty. 

Nor again does it shed it by deficit financing, spending what you 
have not got, and managing by adding a large dollop of paper to the 
money-supply you originate, thereby again reducing the value of the 
rupee and giving another spurt to prices. Whether this device has 
useful role to play in special conditions in advanced countries may be| 
a matter for argument. That it has none in the circumstances of 
poor country like ours, is evident. 

Corruption, too, has laid a heavy toll on any effort towards better-j 
ment. Corruption has delayed decisions, led to favourable opportuniti 
being missed, inflicted serious loss on some in the interest of other: 
created often a state of great uncertainty, caused wrong opinions to 
given, all have suffered tremendous hindrance in the path of develo 
ment. We have suffered corruption to prosper until today it is th 
gravest of all our national ills. 

The large loss we suffer on account of the heavy smuggling of gold 
and foreign goods, has been dealt with in these columns recently 
(6.4.19711. Some people argue that anyhow the gold and goods are in 
the country, so there is no real loss. The point is not that. The point is, 
what use are that gold and goods to us? Could we not have done without 
them, and put what we gave for them to much better productive us 
within the country? There can be no doubt* that'smuggling does teSU! 
in enormous loss of real resources, and makes the country poorer. H 
also robs the state of its legitimate revenue. Long ago it was sai< 
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“Every smuggler is in fact a pick-pocket.” 

There is also little understanding of the fact that not to waste is 
actually to earn. This applies to both Government and people. A 
foreigner describes his surprise at seeing a shower of small coins descend 
from the windows of all the compartments of a train into the river as 
it went over a particular bridge. A completely uneconomic profession, 
consisting of over a million people, is maintained by the wasteful 
practice of giving to beggars. The amount of grain that is allowed to be 
wasted by not being properly dried and stored is estimated at £giything 
between ten to fifteen per cent of the yield. To that add at least five 
per cent for what is allowed to be wasted while still in the field, eaten 
up by rodents, birds, monkeys. By not destroying uneconomic cattle 
and selling their hides, the country loses doubly. It does not get the 
large foreign exchange such sales would bring and also has useless cattle 
encumbering its soil, making conditions of fodder, etc., more difficult for 
useful cattle. In education, we seem almost to be determined to render 
useless the really good material that we have. Instead of opening up 
to students the entire treasure-house of the world’s knowledge, we insist 
in many territorial areas on preventing them from developing the only 
skill that would enable them to get access to it, a knowledge of English. 
We want them to rely on translations in their media of the best books 
in various subjects, and at the end of twenty years, the number of such 
translations is extremely limited. In one University, M.A. degrees are 
awarded on the study of one book, the only one on the subject in that 
medium. All this is wanton waste. Can a country which willingly in¬ 
dulges in it expect not to be poor today and perhaps even poorer to¬ 
morrow? 

For a country in our situation, the path to betterment is through 
good sense, honesty in dealing, hard work, thrift, living well within its 
means, sound investment, careful management in every sphere of acti¬ 
vity, close watch on results, proper education of the young, enlightened 
development of natural resources and inherent skills, devotion to duty. 
A rijan may, of course, attain riches by luck. He may win the first prize 
in one or more lotteries. So, too, may a nation. It may strike enormous 
baisins of oil in its continental shelf or huge diamond-mines in its 
deserts. But even then, for both the man and the nation, there remain 
the problems of getting the best possible results out of the wealth that 
has suddenly accrued to them. ‘ For a nation on whom this welcome rain 
from Heaven does not descend, there is no short-cut to betterment, 
however great its faith in magic, the stars, sacrifices, etc. It must work 
and its work must be rightly-oriented. And here it is that the quality 
of Government is of fundamental importance. Not for nothing did the 
U.N. Expert Team on Development lay down that the first requisite for 
development in any nation was the possession by it of an honest and 
efficient Government. Can we apply that to ourselves? Is it an honest 
and efficient government that has been responsible for the lapses 
mentioned above and many others not meitioned? Is it an hon^t and 
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efficient government that tells you now it can get rid of poverty by soak¬ 
ing the rich generally? Why, if it confiscated everything that everybody 
owning over Rs. 500 had and distributed the results per capita, some 
insignificant count of paisas would come to every citizen, and all pro¬ 
duction would grind to a standstill. And if it did not distribute it but 
kept it and attempted to use it, its capacity for management is such 
that even then either production would come to a standstill or the pro¬ 
duct from it would be greatly reduced. The nation would become 
poorer and the condition of the people worse. 

Go then, good Indian, get yourself an honest and efficient govern¬ 
ment, a government with some understanding of economic cause and 
effect, a government that will collect all taxes and permit no evasion, 
if you want your country to be not poor. Change also some of your 
attitudes, give up uneconomic practices, sanctified though they may be 
by time or hallowed by superstition. However great and praiseworthy 
your desire for equality, realise that the man who honestly earns five 
lacs and honestly declares for tax purposes what he has earned, deserves 
praise and not condemnation, for of his earnings he pays the state four 
lacs twenty-five thousand seven hundred rupees and keeps himself only 
seventy-five thousand three hundred. He is a worthy citizen, who by 
the sweat of his brow and the labour of his brain contributes amply 
to the Commonweal. Emulate him, if you can, and make a correspond¬ 
ing contribution. You will be a far more useful citizen than if you 
merely shout slogans for equality, higher pay, work to rule, bandh, etc. 
There can in fact be no absolute equality in economic matters, any 
more than there can be in physical or mental equipment. The best that 
can be attempted is equality of opportunity, already to some extent in 
evidence. Even for that, funds are necessary, so if you earn honestly 
a great deal and give honestly out of that to the state what is its full 
due, you are making considerable contribution towards it, always pro¬ 
vided the state uses honestly and sensibly the funds it collects. And in 
order that we may be sure of that, we must have an honest and efficient 
government, just as we must if the country is to cease to be poor. Nor 
will it make any difference to this basic need, if the Government subverts 


our democratic system and substitutes for it the Communist system, with 
all power in its own hands. The economy may grow in some directions. 


as it has been growing in some now, but on the de- 

freedom, w.ill be far ‘,oday. 
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BRITAIN’S SOCIAL REVOLUTION 

TAYA ZINKIN 

W HAT is happening under the guise of party squabbles and defections 
in the British political scene is a social revolution as sweeping 
in its way as the French revolution, but which has so far gone almost 
unnoticed because camouflaged by the nature of British politics. What 
is happening is the transfer of the channels of power from the aristo¬ 
cracy to the meritocracy. This is as true for the Labour Party as it is for 
the Conservatives. The division in the Labour Party which had been sim¬ 
mering over the past few weeks in row upon row between Messrs Benn, 

Foot and Healey, has been only partially elastoplasted—a very fragile 
and obvious cosmetic job which is bound to come unstuck at the very 
first pressure. However, this row is not about who should be at the 
helm of Labour’s destiny—Healey, a Right-winger, or Mr. Benn, an 
Ultra-Leftist—but about what sort of people are to come to the fore. 

Behind the old traditional Labour Party there is a long line of 
Trade Unionists who have come up from the ranks culminating^ tet us 
say, in Mr. Callaghan. Behind the Bennite Left there is, instead of the 
shop-stewards who have earned their stripes the hard way, the dedicated 
‘sons of the soil’ who have been either to a redbrick university or to 
a polytechnic and who provide the drive amongst the activists of the 
Party. They are people whose intransigence and revolutionary dedi¬ 
cation has been squeezing out of the Labour Party the moderates, the 
traditionalists and the old-fashioned. Some of them have gone to the 
new Social Democratic Party (SDP). 

On the Right the same sort of division is beginning to create pro¬ 
blems for the Conservatives. Mrs. Thatcher is in some ways the mirror 
image of Mr. Wedgwood Benn. She is straightforward, dedicated, hard¬ 
working, and revolutionary. The difference between her and Wedgwood 
Benn is that she is both consistent and competent, whereas he has made 
a mess of eveiy ministry which he has graced, and his turncoating on 
subjects like the Common Market, referendum and nuclear energy make 
him an unreahable, if charismatic, leader. In case it be forgotten, he 
did vote for entry into‘the Common Market when the Labour Party waa 
against it, later on he did insist on a referendum deciding the issue,* 
now he is. against the Gammon Market and says that a referendum 
would be unconstltqtional and. undemqcratie. As for. his ^rfoims^ce 
as a Minister, let. It-be xempmbered that it was he who prm^de^ tte loan 
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which made possible that white elephant with a Himalayan appetite 
for public funds and disastrous habit of going on strike—^British Leyland. 
But, despite the difference in their respective performances, Mrs. That¬ 
cher does represent the same sort of trend as Mr. Benn, a trend away 
from the past towards a technocratic future. Her latest Cabinet changes 
have got rid of some of those old aristocrats, to privilege born who have 
never had to do a stroke of work to earn their living, and has replaced 
them by ‘sons of the soil’ who owe their present position to hard slog 
and scrimp just like herself. Indeed what has been happening, con¬ 
cealed by political froth, is a class war. I would like to quote in support 
of this theory the following extract from a recent article in the Sunday 
Telegraph in which the difference of attitude between Mrs. Thatcher 
and some of her Cabinet and Party colleagues was spotlighted. As one 
politician pointed out, ‘She is less a Tory than a Gladstonian Liberal, 
or nearer to an eighteenth century Liberal’, and some of the politicians 
who grudgingly conceded that she has a vision do not enjoy what that 
vision is trying to bring about: ‘Millions of little people, aU tremend¬ 
ously industrious’ as one of her Ministers put it, ‘all with their life sav¬ 
ings tucked under their beds, no debts, working like billy-ho. Something 
like Hong-Kong. Ghastly, I would say.’ That poor Minister, like Bertie 
Wooster, has obviously failed to realise that what Britain needs is 
precisely ‘something like Hdng-Kong’. After all, over the past few 
years Hong-Kong’s ‘millions of little people, all tremendously indus¬ 
trious, all with their savings tucked under their beds, no debts, working 
like billy-ho’ have achieved a 10% annua^ growth. And that is precisely 
what* Britain needs. 

The problem for the Tories is that, whereas the traditional Tory 
politician is an old Etonian or a guardee, heir to some landed estate and 
generations of well-to-do and well-intentioned aristocrats, Mrs. 'Thatcher 
is the quintessential representative of the bulk of the Tory voters; hard¬ 
working, hard-saving working or middle dess. What makes her so un¬ 
popular with her own elite it that, like the bulk of those die represents, 
she fels that the time for charitable hand-outs is over and that people 
must earn the rewards of their own efforts. The problem for the Tories is 
that its traditional leadership no longer represents its electorate, which is 
the opposite of the problem facing Labour, where the Left who want 
to become leaders do not represent its electorate. In the. case of the 
Tories, the old leadership is too conservative, in the bad sense of the 
word, in the case of Labour the would-be leadership , is too radical. 

The result of this polarisation has been the emergence of the SDP. 
Ever since the defection from Labour of the Gang of Four—Shirley 
Williams, Roy Jenkins, David Owen, WiUiam Rodgers—and the attempts 
of the Liberal Party to form a kind of coalition, many disgruntled or 
disappointed voters have thrown or are thinking of throwing their lot 
in with the SDP-Ldberal coalition which, as matters stand at present, 
have a very good chance of forming the next govenmft»nt. In a recent 
Gallup Poll the SDP-Iaberals got as much as 41%, far more than the 
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Conservatives or Labour; and by the time the elections are on, in another 
couple of years, if the present trends continue, they may well benefit 
to the extent of bringing off a landslide in their favour. 

But who are the SDP-Liberals ? They, too, are the new meritocracy. 
David Steel is not Jo Grimond (Jo Grimond was part of the Bonham- 
Carters’ world, a world of privilege with a guilty conscience). Roy Jen-* 
kins is a miner’s son, David Owen is a medic turned politician. Bill 
Rodgers was a Labour M. P. and Shirley Williams, who alone belongs, 
not by birth but by style, to the aristocracy because she dresses in the 
most casual of fashions and keeps her hair in permanent disarray, is an 
out and out meritocrat who is universally liked mainly because 
behaves in a way which makes everybody forget her Oxbridge origin. 
Shirley Williams enjoys in British politics the same sort of position that 
Mrs. Gandhi enjoys in Indian politics. Mrs. Gandhi is not associated 
with a caste or a region but is thought of as belonging to the whole of 
India; so, too, Shirley Williams is acceptable to everybody in Britain. 
Mrs. Thatcher, who is typically Midlands suburban meritocratic middle 
class, grates upon the nerves of those who are used to looking to their 
‘betters” for guidance. 

Perhaps the best way to explain what is happening in Britain at 
the social level of politics is to compare it with what happened in India 
when political power passed from the princes, the rajas, the zamindars 
and the Briti^ to the Western-educated Indians and to the less well- 
educated matriculates who were content to reflect the view of their 
leaders: a change from, let us say, Motilal Nehru to Y. B. Chavan. 

COMMENT 

Mr. Antulay is still Chief Minister. 

Of Mrs. Gandhi, it may correctly be said: “Past all truth; so past 
all shame.” 

* • * 

Why all this fuss about Pakistan’s offer of a no-war pact to us? 
We had offered it several times to them. They did not accept our offers. 
Now they offer is to us. Obviously we should accept it^nd be pleased 
that they have come round to our point of view. Vi^at have we to lose 
by accepting it? Clearly the acceptance doesn’t mean that we will 
relax our watch upon them. If we wanted to go to war with them, 
there would.be some reason for our refusal to accept it. Since our 
policy, according to the P.M.’s emphatic declarations is peace witii all 
our neighbours, the no-war pact is, even if slightly, an additional insu¬ 
rance. If having made it, Pakistan breaks it, we are no worse off. than 
to day. We diall meet it with our defence forces, which there is 
nothing to prevent us keepin|( strong and up-to-date. 

, • 23.5.67 

“That an enormous diange^has come over Britato there is no doubt 
These men surely , cannot lii» of those who nearly 3 decades 
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ago, though weak and unprepared, stood firmly, against the might of 
Hitler and never thought of surrender ? But they are, descendents of 
those champions, many of them. What then has happened ? Perhaps 
this incident may shed some Aight on the subject. Talking to an ^inent 
British lady on a short visit Ao this country, this writer happening to use 
the word “gentleman,” the lady flushing said, “What did you say? That’s 
a dirty word with us now. We never use it. Why, Harold Wilson’s not 
a gentlemen.” “I’m sorry for Britain if he is not” said the writer, “for 
the word gentleman conveys to me an honest man, a man with Si sense of 
the duties and obligations of his position, whatever it may be, a man who 
tells the truth, a man who gives to others their due, a man considerate 
to the weak, a man who has principles and stands by them, a man who 
is not too elated by good fortune and not too depressed by bad, a man 
who is loyal, a man who can be trusted. That is roughly what I and my 
contemporaries, at least such as I regarded as gentlemen, understood by 
it.” “Oh that,” said the lady, pityingly, “all that’s far far behind us now. 
We’re in the modern world, technological advance, management sciences, 
sattelites, astronauts, compuljfBits, cybernetics. The mind must be quick, 
agile, make opportunities, recognize the main chance and seize it anyhow. 
It’s a dreadfully competitive world we have to live in, not like your little 
backwater you know.” And she turned almost with relief to a tycoon, 
whom nobody would accuse of being a gentleman and who would pro¬ 
bably resent the application of the word tnhim as an imputation against 
his intelligence. Briefly values would seem to have changed very greatly 
among many of those who count in many important spheres of British 
life. To live well, to get on, to be very Comfortable, what after all does 
even abject humiliation matter if these can be achieved by bearing it ? 

“Another incident comes to mind. When this writer was last in 
Britain about five years ago he noticed in what he had always thought 
a church-going family, no one attending service. Later he asked why 
and was told “Religion’s out now. The churches ring their bells but not 
for most people.” “What,” asked the writer “have you then put in the 
place of religion ?” Oh, a broad general kindliness, you know, some¬ 
thing much better than religion,” was the answer. Well of course a broad 
general kindliness, good-will to all, is excellent, but it cannot replace 
religion really, ?br religion puts iron into character and gives courage and 
firmness and a man can be kindly without having any of these.” 
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THE MANNERLESS INDIAN 

TAYA ZJNKIN 

I 

W HEN I read in Opinion’s issue of October 6th the article by M. K. 

Rathish on ‘‘The Mannerless Ipdian” I was faintly amused because 
it brought back cherished memories. 

It is quite true that many Indians, even some of those from whom 
one might have expected greater^ sophistication, have an endearing, if 
sometimes embarrassing, directness in the way they approach people. 

The first time 1 experienced how inquisitive and direct Indians can be 
was ill East Pakistan, now Bangladesh. I had embarked on an extensive 
survey of the causes and extent of the communal rioting in 1950. 1 was 
travelling on a river<boat when a little old gentleman with goatee and fez* 
shaped crocheted skull-cqp asked me in Urdu where I was going. 1 
answered in Hindustani that I was going to Narayan Ganj. He nodded 
and asked further, ‘Is your husband there?’ I said iby‘husband was 
in Calcutta. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘Are you going to visit relatives in Narayan 
Ganj?’ ‘No,’ I said, * I do not know anybody in Narayan Ganj.’—‘Ah, then 
why are you going to Narayan Ganj?’—‘Because I want to see what 
Narayan Ganj is like.’ He looked at me with obviously growing distaste 
and said, ‘You are married, are you?’ I said, ‘Yes, I am married.’—‘And 
your husband is in Calcutta?’—‘Yes,’ I said.—‘Oh ho,’ he said, and gave 
me a very dirty look and asked, ‘How do I know that you are chaste?’ 

He got up and moved across the aisle, sat down and to my utter confusion 
opened very demonstratively a copy of the air mail edition of the 
London ‘'limes’. What annoyed me was not'his casting doubts On my 
respectability or my chastity but that this little prig had compelled me 
to discuss my affairs in Urdu when it might have been so much easier 
for-me to discuss them in English. The questions he had asked were 
unthinkable in a Western society. However, unlike Mr. Rathish, I did 
not think tljen, nor 'do I think now, that the question ‘Where Sae you 
going?’ which he seemed to think extremely inquisitive is anything' 
more than an innocuous opener to conversation between strangers. 
Asking me whether-I-was chaste, by contrast, was not inquisititeness, 
it was bloody impertiiienbe. 

. Whereas my fellow traveller in East Ben^ was impertinent, indied 
nasty, I 4iSRre piany times been ask^ very inquisitive qu^tions during 
gi^ travaUiJn India. My i^Uqw^asiien impertinent, merely 
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inquisitive in a friendly fashion, like the gentteman with whom I Was 
sharing a bench on a bus in Tamil Nadu, who enquired in a somewhat 
heavily accented English where I was going, whether I was married, hbw 
many children I had and what my husband was eaming.—The latter 
question annoyed me. Instead of answering, I asked him why he wanted 
to know how much my husband was earning, to which he answered 
disarmingly, ‘If you tell me how much your husband earns I shall be 
able to know how important a man he is.’ My answer to that was, ‘Why 
didn’t you ask me what his job is?’ The man looked at i^e, nodded, 
and said, ‘Ah, quite right, I did not think of it that way.’ Questions 
about financial status used to be asked very frequently. This is not all 
that surprising in a society where government is still the biggest 
employer and where all government jobs are gazetted so that there 
is no secrecy about pay, and where even private business is often made 
to declare what directors get paid. This is not the case in the West' 
where even within one company it is usual for people not to know what 
their fellow directors or experts are paid. In a big company they may 
know in what grade their colleagues are, this is probably not kept secret, 
but actual salaries and extra privileges are jealously guarded secrets; 
secrets which can be, and perhaps are, pried open b> busybodies during 
gossip sessions. 

Money, however, is not the only subject which exercises the friendly 
concern of the average Indian for his neighbour. Family and health are 
equally high on the priority list. I remember going to interview the late 
Patabi Sitaramaya when he was President of the Indian National 
Congress. At the end of the interview, he asked me, ‘And how many 
children do you have?’—‘One son,’ I said. ‘And how long have you 
been married?’—‘Ten years,’ I said. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘And how old is your 
boy?’—‘Eight,’ I said. He looked at me aghast, ‘Why don’t you have 
more? (Family planning had not yet become the order of the day.) He 
added, ‘That is very bad. One. You must have more. Go back to your 
husband and promise you will have more.’ The President of the Indian 
National Congress was representative of his fellow citizens. I was asked 
why I did not have more children so often that I ceased to feel 
embarrassed; it was almost as if somebody had asked me, ‘Do you take 
sugar with your coffee?’ 

Health and appearance are two great favourite conversational 
gambits in India; gambits which sometimes require a robustly tpuncing . 
ego to cope with. I have not forgotten to this day the occasion when -; 
Morarji Desai, at the time Chief Minister of Bombay, greeted me at an^ 
official reception, while I was standing in the queue to be received, with ' 
a loud, ‘Why, Mrs. Zinkin, you have got fat!’ I know that ‘fat* in India 
is almost synonymous. with ‘beautiful’ but, having spent yei^, aXas-^ ' 
unsuccessfully, trying to control my girth, I did not rdish that compli- ] 
ment. There was also another occasion during some official fuhctton ' 
when Morarji Bhai, noticing that P had a streaming came o^..^ 
enquire very loudly whether I was consdpated. Wliett^. apsw^ed 
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embarrassed astonishment, *Why do yOu ask?’ he' said, ’Because colds 
are idways caused by constipation.’ Subjects such as constipation are 
freely discussed in India. It is not considered out of place for total 
strangers to inform one over a cup of tea that they are constipated as 
if this was a matter of general concern. 

And there was the unforgettable moment, in 1948 in Lahore when 
we were introduced in the ghymkhana club, during a dance-eveningt to 
the wife of a Senior Civil Servant. She took one look at Maurice and 
exclaimed loudly: “By God you are ugly!’’ Only too late did the 
appropriate response occur to me in defence of my husband. I shoiild 
have retorted “Flattery will get you nowhere.” 

Nor is it considered rude for people to be frank. I stUl remember 
the remark made by an Oxford-returned graduate who came to dinner 
at our Bombay flat, looked round and informed me that she thought my 
curtains were horried, tbfit the colour scheme of my drawing-room did 
not meet with her approval and that she had not enjoyed the pudding. 
On reflection, after shedding a certain amount of annoyance, I realised 
that this was not a declaration of hostility; on the contrary. In a sense 
it was a compliment. She was treating me as a member of her own 
large joint-family and therefore telling me exactly what she thought 
without any malice whatsoever. Indeed, when one thinks back to some 
of the conversations one has had in India, one has always to bear in mind 
that so long as people are brought trp in joint-families they are 
sufficiently cocooned front the outside world to be allowed—withm the 
very strict rules of family hierarchy—to behave as children. This is no 
preparation for dealing with the outside Western world. 

n 

Indeed, it is this joint-family background which goes a long way 
to explain the lack of discretion and secretiveness with which Indians 
treat dentures. Over the years I have collected denture stories in the 
manner some people collect stamps. The first time I was struck by 
dentures was in 1950 while interviewing the Governor of West Bengal. 
In the course of that interview this venerable politician first put his 
spectacles down on the table, then, for a reason best known to himself, 
took out his dentures and laid them carefully on the desk beside his 
spectacles. His answers became very difficult to follow because of the 
spluttei^g sibUance toothlessness added to his speech. The same 
politician once visited Bihar. He had come by air to inaugurate a 
function, addressing the masses from a rostrum especially erected near 
the makeshift airstrip on which he had landed. He got of! the .plane, 
walked to the rostrum, stood before the microphone, started to splutter 
and tamed to his ADC who raced back to the plane and took off. /In 
hour later (an^hour during which t|ie audience, including my9^If in the- 
Fress endosutie aat listening to music) the ADC returned, racing 
to the platlpm^* a simdl iMiied which he handed to the politician. 
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dentures which had been left behind and wi|b:out 
wlWBT^iras not possible for the speech to be made. 

I remember, too, the outburst in which the late Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
indulged to defend Nurul Amin when I ventured to say that the Chief 
Minister of Undivided Bengal had been exceedingly corrupt; taking as 
little as five rupees to appoint a peon, not to mention large amounts 
from those who could afford. Kidwai’s defence of Nurul Admin was 


highly emotional. It was based on the fact that the Bengali politician 
might have been corrupt but ihat he never took money for himself 
and that he was exceedingly generous. ‘To give you one example, I 
remember when Lord Mountbatten called a Conference of Chief 
Ministers. I was sitting next to Nurul Amin who could barely participate 
because he was toothless. When I asked what he had done with his teeth 
he explained that on his way to the airport he had been approached by 
a poor man in need of help because he had lost all his teeth. “By good 
luck my dentures happened to fit him,” How can you say that a 
, man who is prepared to give his teeth away to one in need is corrupt? 
I assure you, Mrs. Zinkin, Nurul Amin is a good man.’ 

I have more than once partaken of meals with a distinguished 
scholar who used, in the heat of discussion, to clinch his pointe by 
removing his front bridge to gesticulate with a couple of teeth the better 
to drive his arguments home. But the pearl of my collection, my prize 
story goes to a breakfast with the late Pratap Singh Kairon when he 
was Chief Minister the Punjab... I had been summoned for breakfast 
by the Chief Minister. It was a isuperbly ISirifafior^eidCa^ 

with exquisite pomp in the lovely dining room of the Chief Minister’s 
House. The table was laid with damask and silver, a- gallooned 
beturbaned butler was serving, standing behind me was an immaculately 
attired waiter. The breakfast was delicious, a compendium of the best 
that Britain and the tropics had to offer. At the end of that feast the 
butler brought a large crystal bowl filled with water and held it in front 
of the Chief Minister. I thought it was to wash his hands. We had just 
finished eating fruit. To my surprise Pratap Singh Kairon took out his 
dentures, rinsed them thoroughly in the gleaming bowl and clamped 
them back into place. 
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THE PUBLIC VOICE 

EAGAN seems to be rather a foolish man/' remarked the young 
secretary with the very impressive brief-case from her place at 
the head of the queue at.the bus-terminus. “Why the qualification?" 
asked the hatchet-faced, bespectacled economic journalist standing 
three places below her. “Of course he is a fool. Who but a confounded 
food could at this juncture, when Nato policy is to instal cruise and 
Pershing missiles in the countries of Western Europe to counter the 
increasing Russian threat from overwhelming conventional forces and 
nuclear SS-missiles, have talked to newsmen about the possi¬ 
bility of limited nuclear war so that the strategic nuclear weapons of 
the super-powers need not come into use ? Did he think the Europeans 
had lost their reasoning faculties to such an extent that they would not 
deduce from this a plan in which they would suffer total destruction 
while the US and the USSR remained safe, saying no doubt ‘very sad, 
tut, tut.’ There couldn’t be a better way of turning many Europeans 
into opponents of the Nato plan. If he had been a secret agent of the 
USSR, he could not have done worse.” “That’s a bit extreme, perhaps,” 
said the middle-aged pleasant-faced political scientist in the green and 
gold saree, “But I agree with you that it was a most irresponsible thing 
to say. And he wouldn’t leave it alone. Later, while explaining that 
it was just an off-hand remark, he added but of course it might hap¬ 
pen that way. The selection of his cabinet too does not show wisdom. 
Haig and Wineburger started squabbling almost from the beginning and 
they continue in the same way still, and to chofose as your National 
Security Adviser a man who takes a thousand dollars from a Japanese 
journal for securing an interview with the President’s wife . . . weU, 
really it is the outside of too much. And the Adviser still remains in 
office! He hasn’t been kicked out the moment the President knew the 
story. Yes, I’m afraid I must agree; Reagan’does seem to be a very 
foolish man.” 

“The Americans don’t seem to have miuch luck with many of their 
recent Presidfents. 'There was Nixon. The name is enough, a synonym 
for wrong-doing and chicanery. There was Carter, a basically -good 
man, but unfortunately most unlucky. He produced the impression 
of being unable to get anything done. Even the attempt to get the 
American diplomats out of Iran by force blew up in his face. And now 
they have this Reagan. If he doesn’t improve as he goes on, it’s a sorry 
prospect for them, to say nothing of ihe open-society world. Despite 
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all the fulminations of Indira, I cannot help feeling that for truly free 
societies, the proper management of the American Government is a 
very important matter. Yes alas we free people are all conecrned, how¬ 
ever much we may dislike it,” said the handsome lady in kaftan and 
embroidered slippers. 

“You mentioned Indira. Would you consider her a fool, too ?” said 
a young man in a yellow shirt and tight-fitting blue jeans. “I’ll answer 
that,” said the luxuriantly-moustached, white-haired old man in Khadi, 
leaning on his battered umbrella. “No, I would be a great fool if I 
thought she was a fool. She is not a fool, she is a knave of the first 
order, a consumate complete rogue of a kind, which. Thank God the 
world sees but rarely. She is a very skilled political strategist, an 
exceptional tactician, a near-perfect manipulator, an arrant liar, a 
notable hypocrite, to herself the centre of the world, believing firmly 
that ‘what she likes is the whole law,’ and that she is fully entitled to 
act in any way whatsoever to achieve what she wants. She loves 
power and her aim is to have full and supreme power over every per¬ 
son and every institution in the country. No questioning, no criticism, 
no disobedience, discipline and unity for all of us behind her. In fact, 
‘Indira locuta, causa finita.’ In the pursuit of her aim, she has made 
corruption the way of life for the people, and of course for herself. 
She would have us believe that it is a natural phenomenon, that there 
is nothing anyone can do against it, that in shoi^t it is best to succumb 
to it and not kick against l^.e pricks. Since we as a people follow the 
example and adopt the standards of those we consider above us, she 
has succeeded admirably in getting her way. Often now, it is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, to carry through an ordinary tran¬ 
saction honestly. ‘The blackmarketing princes of tax-evasion’ are no 
longer few and far away. Not only are they to be found in high places, 
they are all around us, even among people we thought we knew welL 
She has brought about this social and moral revolution, talking all the 
time of how her heart bleeds for the poor and underprivileged, and how 
she thinks day and night of improving their lot.” 

“I don’t think anybody can seriously question your statement. Her 
conduct during the Emergency and since she came to power last year 
amply testify to the truth of it by and large,” said a man in a long 
black coat and black velvet cap with a couple of big books below his 
arm. “Look how she goes round the world, saying especially to the 
Western powers ‘disarm, oh my brethren disarm, beat your swords into 
plough-shares, and with the money you save, give to the hungry and 
the needy, that is, us.’ But does she disarm herself ? No she rearms 
mightily, seeing threats all aroimd her. And what if the others she 
wants to disarm, also feel threatened and arm, as she says she does, 
only to defend themselves ? Are they black scoundrels and she pure 
as the driven snow ? Long ago an Athenian said ‘Co-exist, of course’ 
what can be better than that ? But how does one co-exist with some¬ 
body who does not want one to exist?' The answer is only by being 
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stronger than him, or at least so strong that he dare not take the rirft 
of suffering the damage you can inflict on him. The Russian communist 
State has declared again and again that it wants its ^stera to flourish 
throughout the world, that history is with it, that it must triumph and 
that it is its duty to spread its faith by any and every means, practic¬ 
ability being the only restraining factor. In practice too, wherever at 
all possible, it has carried out its theory. The latest example is Afghani¬ 
stan, where setting up a puppet regime, it has taken over the coimtry 
by force of arms. Such brave Afghans, both inside and on the borders, 
as resist this grave aggression, it calls rebels, and so does,Indira who 
in this matter has from the very beginning adopted the Russian point 
of view, perhaps from a fellow-feeling or an aspiring desire, for she 
wishes to be in this country what Stalin was in the USSR, vozhd, sole, 
all-powerful chief. She knows very well that the recent strengthing 
of forces by the Western powers in the Indian Ocean is largely a reply 
to the Russian invasion of Afghanistan, but does she say strongly and 
urgently to the Russians ‘get out and help to defuse the situation ?’ 
No, she will not do so. She takes refuge in vague phrases like ‘a political 
solution.’ It is as if a bully had by force seized your neighbour’s house, 
and you said to your neighbour and his friends, oh, no, no, I won’t tell 
him to go. We must have a political solution. In effect, since the 
bully is the stronger, whatever he will agree to. Alas, alas, to what 
depths has India’s foreign policy descended under Indira!” 

“One point I would make,” said the political scientist. “It is not 
quite right to blame Indira alone for the curse of corruption that 
flourishes throughout the land so boldly and openly today. Its roots in 
high quarters were laid by Jawaharlal himself. He refused often to 
listen to bonafide complaints against high dignitaries like Ministers and 
Chief Ministers. He would pay no attention to the clear procedure for 
enquiry in such cases laid out in a Report on Public Administration that 
had been prepared at his own request and that had been submitted to 
him in 1951. When I hear all the extolling of Nehru done under official 
patronage, I feel like adding to the list of his great deeds, the encourage¬ 
ment of corruption by his wilful neglect of clearly desirable action. 
Ah, the bus arrives, so no more talk till we meet again.” Thundering up, 
the bus discharged the passengers it had brought and took in the new 
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AT THE CAVE-ENTRANCE 

T hat morning the dervish Alwarog sitting at his cave-entrance felt 
a special serenity of spirit. His sleep had been undisturbed by 
any of the groundless apprehensions that had of late caused him to start 
up and sit listening for some moments as if he had been a soldier on 
guard duty who had dozed off for a short while. With the sunrise, 
he had walked with a steady, easy pace to the mountain torrent a quarter 
of a mile away, enjoyed his cold refreshing shower and walked back 
singing a song in praise of the creator that he had made ten years ago. 
Now he sat on his narrow strip of carpet, his back pillowed by the side 
of the cave, awaiting whatever the day would send. No expectation, no 
anxiety marred the calm of his mind. Suddenly he smiled, then laughed 
aloud at the thought that had occurred to him. “Is the good Lord having 
a joke with me ? I felt this morning none of the usual pains and 
creaking of the joints, which have become habitual to me since I reached 
three score and fifteen. Nor were my shoulders stooped as I walked 
to the torrent and back. I looked straight in front of me, not down 
at the ground as I usually have to. At four-score and one, is His kind¬ 
ness taking me back to the frame I had at three-score ? No, old sinner, 
don’t cherish vain hopes. This was but a flash in the pan. For you, 
the future is a new pain every day, with all the old remaining, a greater 
weakness and disability month by month. And that is as it should be. 
Would you clutter up the good earth for ever with your useless non¬ 
productive carcase ?’’ And laughter bubled out of him as it would have 
forty" years ago at a party of cheerful, light-hearted boon companions. 
Laughter, laughter, he said to himself, shaking his head in mock serious¬ 
ness, how true the saying T, too, would have been a philosopher but 
laughter kept breaking in.’ , 

Smiling, he looked up to see standing in front of him the first 
visitor of the day, a tall woman with a burqa draped around her. Push¬ 
ing back the head-piece she disclosed a handsome face and said, ‘I’m 
glad to find you in such good spirits this morning instead of in your 
usual serious mood. This vale of tears not having got you quite down, 
perhaps you may even consent to share my simple nashta. I haven’t 
broken bread at all since early last night in my desire to get here quickly/ 
The dervish having nodded agreement, she handed him a metal glass 
of spiced milk and a piece of buttered nan, and when that was finished, 
a banana and orange from her own country. Having enjoyed his break- 
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fast, the dervish thanked God for the ample repast, and having expressed 
his gratefulness to the lady, looked at her enquiringly. 

‘Oh man of God,’ she said, ‘we need good advice very badly, for 
we are in desperate case in our land. Things go from bad to worse 
daily. Order has almost disappeared from some parts of the country, 
and even in others it has been, and is, deteriorating pretty fast. Law- 
enforcement has become a mockery. The principal qazis in the land 
are engaged in running down one another, and confidence in their justice 
and impartiality is being shattered, both because of their own conduct, 
and because of the efforts the totally corrupt Government is making 
to bend them to subordination to it. As you know, in our country 
the rulers are the people. They rule through the representatives they 
elect, who in turn elect from the majority party the chief, and he chooses 
the other ministers. Alas the people do not always choose their re¬ 
presentatives wisely, especially when under the lure of money, and 
so we have at the head of our principal government a thoroughly un¬ 
scrupulous person, whose aim seems to be to establish herself in full, 
complete and sole power over every important aspect of the national 
life. An adept at propaganda and tickling people in the right way, 
she makes them believe she is a real servant of the community. She 
lacks no funds for her nefarious purposes, having appointed in different 
parts of the country her own creatures subedars, who collect for her 
from whoever they can. Manufacturers and rich traderh she favours, 
letting them charge higher prices from the ordinary folk than justified, 
because they in turn fill her ever-demanding purse. Throughout the 
administration, in every branch she has spread corruption, so that the 
honest find it difficult to get right things done, while the vicious merrily 
drive a coach and four over all lawful obstacles and get their way. In 
these circumstances, there can be no efficiency, nor is she really con¬ 
cerned about it. All that matters is what can be made to appear, 
not what is. Prices the ordinary citizen has to pay keep on rising. 
She and her aides tell the people inflation has been conquered. She 
has herself to keep on increasing almost month by month the dearness 
allowances of government servants, yet she protests the price situation 
is well in hahd. She lies arrantly and assiduously, not even being 
abashed when the lie is caught out. The increase of her power is 
the degradation of the country and yet few, even among the knowledge¬ 
able, see it as that. Many of them of course have a personal interest 
in her success. Because of her they are doing well or better. Wanting 
to be sole dictator, she does not even use the power she has for the 
common good. Of her, no one, if at all honest, can say ‘Stem she 
is and just, in her time no man can hurt another.’ Countless are the 
instances of innocent harmless people being hurt by more vicious types. 
Then sometimes she is full of verbal sympathy and promises dire punii^h- 
ment of the culprits. More often than not, there is little real follow-up, 
nor is she worried about it. She is very strong and very well-organised. 
Those who might oppose her in our peaceful manner come nowhere 
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near her in these directions, nor are they even half as popular, so she 
seems safe to continue even after the next election. By then she will 
have reduced the country to her foot-stool and made herself absolute 
Empress in power, if not in name. If this would be for the good of the 
country, I for one, things being as they are, would not feel so bitterly. 
But as you will have seen, she is quite indifferent to the barest needs 
of the common man, law and order, reasonable prices of ordinary, every 
day commodities. She uses power for her own, her family’s, her im¬ 
mediate followers’ good; for the rest, her theory is The Devil take the hind 
most. Tell me then, man of wisdom, what are we to do ?” 

“The regulatory forces of the state, the police, the military, I take 
it are in her hand ?’* asked the dervish. “Yes”, said the lady, “and she 
takes special care to preserve the forms of law in her aggressive acquisi¬ 
tion of powers, so that their consciences need not be troubled. She also 
shows them special favours, looks into any alleged grievences they may 
have speedily, etc.” “You know your account reminded me of the story 
of the veiled prophet of Khorasan, who for many years ruled over the 
whole country, tricking people into believing he was a real prophet and 
their benefactor, when all the time he was feathering his own nest 
and living a most luxurious and lascivious life at the public cost. He 
was finally, owing to a mLcalculation of his own, exposed, and cut into 
pieces by the angry mob. Such a thing would not of course happen in 
your much milder and more civilised land. Yes, yes, I see, the mere 
thought drives the blood away from your cheeks. Now please don’t 
faint. Recollect if you do, my sole remedy will be this jug of cold water 
dashed into your face, most unpleasant when you recover. Good, I’m 
glad the colour is coming back. In any case, it took many, many years, 
over a decade I think, for the KJiorasan affair to reach its end. To answer 
your main question. I’m afraid in your condition and with your inhibi¬ 
tions there is nothing to be done except lawful opposition to wrong¬ 
doing, trying to convince the people by all legitimate means of the 
wrong-doing, attempting by force of example and otherwise to get them 
to change their views about the wrong-doer, prayer and patience. Sincere 
prayer has sometimes in seemingly intractable cases proved most effective. 
The Lord works in mysterious ways His wonders to perform. The subject 
in question might, who knows, become a completely different person, 
someone of whom you could even approve. Very unlikely, I agrfee, but 
not impossible. Or again Gcd willing, nature might intervene to end 
your and all right-thinking people’s agony. Patience then, while doing 
your own duty to the full. And now farewell. God’s mercy be upbn 
you and His grace enfold you!” 
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“Leave, leave thy gaddi^g.^hough' 

Who pores 
And spies 

Still out of door, 

Descries 

Within them nought. 

The skin and shell of things, 

Though fair, 

Are not 

Thy wish nor prayer. 

But got 

By mere despair 
Of wings. 

To rack old elements 
Or dust 
And say; 

Sure here he must 
Needs stay. 

Is not the way. 

Nor just. ” 

* <■ * 

“But often, in the world’s most crowded streets, 

But often in the din of strife. 

There rises an unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life ; 

A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 
In tracking out our true, original course ; 

A longing to enquire 

Into the mystery of this heart which beats 

So wild, so deep in us—to know 

Whence our lives come, and where they go. ” 
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ARMAGEDDON SOON? 

TAYA ZINZIN 

I N the churchyard at Kirby there is a fifteenth century tombstone on 
which one can decipher the following lines: 

“When pictures look alive with movements free, 

When ships, like fishes, swim beneath the sea. 

When men, outstripping birds, shall scan the sky. 

Then half the world deep-drenched in blood shall lie.” 

This distribing phophecy is only one of many foretelling, if not the 
complete destruction of the world, at least something approaching a 
man-made armageddon. Moreover, it is interesting to note that most of 
the famous soothsayers, fortune tellers and astrologers should have 
predicted in terms somewhat garbled at times that the world is to come 
to its end towards the year 2000—less than a score of years away. The 
predictions of Nostradamus were published in 1568. One of the original 
copies is in the National Library in Paris; tampering with its text has 
always been out of the question. There have been enough past events 
recorded in this volume to justify the belief that Nostradamus had a 
disagreeable habit of being right. Nostradamus has predicted a catastrophe 
in terms which do suggest atomic war between the super powers at the 
turn of the millenium. 

There is, too, an interesting prediction by a nameless monk who 
lived m France in the twelfth century, stating that “strange though 
centuries may have been, the twentieth century will be the strangest 
of them all. During the twentieth century there will come a time filled 
with terror and misery for all the men on this planet. Everything bad 
and dreadful that can be imagined will happen in that century. At the 
beginning in many countries princes will revolt against their fathers, 
citizens against authority, children against their parents, unbelievers 
against God; an entire country and entire peoples will revolt against the 
established o|fder and a war will break out in which cannon balls will 
fall from the sky. Then a second war will break out during which almost 
the whole of creation will be turned upside down. Great disasters* will 
befall fortune and belongings and many tears will be shed. Men will 
be without pity and without soul. Poisoned clouds and burning rays, 
more consuming than the sun and more incandescent even than the sun 
on the Equator, will destroy great cities. Fortresses on wheels made of 
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iron, and Hying boats filled with terrible cannon balls and arrows as 
deadly as falling stars loaded with sulphurous fires will destroy civilisa¬ 
tions. That century will be the strangest of all the centuries because 
men will render each other and the world mad and will destroy 
each other.” 

Nor should one forget that St. John in his Apocalypse foretold two 
thousand years ahead of his time objects of destruction so much beyond 
his experience that his descriptions are perforce confused, such as grass¬ 
hoppers looking like combat horses with faces of metal armour.... 
Much more disturbing than St. John’s descriptions is his insistence that 
they were ordered not to damage the grass on the earth, or the foliage 
or the trees but only to destroy those men who did not wear the seal 
of God on their forehead. Could he mean the neutron bomb ? 

Flipping through a Belgian magazine the other day I chanced upon 
this collection of predictions and felt uncomfortable. I am not bothered 
about the world coming to an end in 2000 AD or later. But what has 
been happening recently in Europe, partly the result of an ill-timed, 
ill-phrased indiscretion of President Reagan coming on top of the 
growing awareness of what nuclear warfare entails, has created a quite 
new concern. I arrived in Brussels the day after that town had experienced 
the largest demonstration since the 1945 euphoria of the Liberation. 
Some 200,000 people marched to demonstrate against the siting of 
American nuclear warheads in Europe. This demonstration, which 
passed very peacefully, was matched by an equally large demonstration 
in Bonn, a demonstration nearly as large in London and one in Paris. 

The Americans have been tending to disregard these manifestations 
as leftist; and in Germany the media, at least, has tended to present 
them as one-sided, i.e. aimed only at the Western super powers, whereas 
in fact they were aimed at the Eastern and the Western super powers 
equally. It is always a mistake to exaggerate partisanship by suppressing 
facts. If the German call for nuclear disarmament was addressed to the 
Russians as well as to the Americans, this ought to have been reported, 
although of course any appeal directed to the Russians is bound to fall 
upon deaf ears; indeed upon earless people since their ears are sealed 
by censorship. And even if they could hear through unauthorised 
channels of information the effect upon public opinion in Russia would 
remain nil. The Russian masses are in no position to demonstrate and 
the Russian leadership is impervious to public opinion, especially public 
opinion abroad. Indeed, these large demonstrations against the siting 
of nuclear warheads in Europe and in favour of nuclear disarmament 
must have delighted the Kremlin because they play into ithe hands of 
the Russians by the inevitability of their unilaterality. [The American 
‘zero option’ puts the ball firmly in the Russian court. If even now, their 
answer is Nyet, the responsibility for the confrontation, and conflict if 
ahy follow, v;ill be certainly theirs—ED] 

To return to the predictions of Nostradamus et al, what worries me 
is the possibility of confrontation in the cities betwe^i people with 
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differing views nobody tries to reconcile. There are many young people 
who are apolitical and who fear that technology will blast their world 
in a nuclear explosion. Against them there are people who mistake 
naive idealism for distardly leftism and therefore, really pushed, may 
resort to force. Similarly, on the industrial front, there are people so 
bigotedly committed to ever-increasing wage claims that they behave like 
the proverbial Hindu mother-in-law, union bosses are murdering their 
son in order to make their daughter-in-law a widow. British Leyland's 
unions are a case in point, roasting the goose which lays the golden eggs. 

The same entrenched intransigience which plagues much of British 
industry is at work in the field of religion, as one glance at Iran shows. 
What is happening in Iran today differs from the wars of religion only 
in so far as technology makes killing more efficient. Technology, too, is 
making IRA bombers much safer, they use remote control to explode 
their bombs, and if the world does come to an end as predicted, it will 
be due to the advance of technology. 

One always comes back to the nature of man; to his capacity for evil 
as well as for good. Technology may usher us into the Golden Age or 
wipe us out altogether. The choice does not lie with technology but with 
ourselves. 

[However that may all be, one thing is clear. If Pakistan makes the 
hydrogen bomb and India does not have it, the subjection of India to 
Pakistan is certain. 

Gen. Zia seems to be as arrant a liar as our own dear lady. You 
cannot trust a word either of them says. A Turkish weekly Zia assures 
that of course he is making the bomb. Why not, he asks indignantly. 
A Hongkong weekly he assures emphatically that he is not making the 
bomb; he is developing nuclear power only for peaceful purposes and 
will never make the bomb. Independent informed sources hold it is 
very likely that his bombs will be ready by the end of next year and 
taking all that has come out during this year into consideration, it is 
difficult to disagree with them. So the threat to India begins at latest 
by December ’82. 

Consider next what our own domestic liar has been putting out. 
She says she does not believe in deterence and will not make the bomb. 
If is usual what she says is the opposite of what she really means, we 
have reason to be grateful, for then she recognises the value of deterence, 
and will have her bombs ready and on shoW the moment Zia is ready 
with his. Then unless Zia and his senior advisers all go mad together— 
a vely unlikely contigency—the threat to India will have passed. If 
however, just for once she really means what she says and remains 
defenceless against Pakistan’s nuclear might, she will have handed, over, 
knowingly her country to Pakistan. So, good lying Prime Minister, if 
for once you have not lied, realise your clear and present danger, and 
bend all your energies immediately to the most urgent task of making^ 
your own nuclear weapons, so as to have them ready to meet the 
Pakistan threat when it becomes real—Ed.] 
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HOW I AM NOW AT UBERTY TO DIE 

GAURI DESHPANDE 


Italy they say, see Naples before you die. In Japan you are supposed 
to see Nikko before you die. I adiieved the first nearly ten years ago 
and cannot say that I found Naples especially worth seeing. It was nice 
enough, but then I think the entire Mediterranean region is so lovely as 
to warrant a visit before you die, and I wouldn’t single out olcL Naples 
from among so many entirely beautiful cities. Nikko, however, is 
another story. First of all, I had long been interested in visiting it, as 
it is the final resting place of one of my favourite 16th-17th century 
warrior-statemen, lyeyasu Tokugawa, the first of the Tokugawa shoguns 
(and the one whose shenanigans to achieve the highest office. in Japan 
are depicted in the popular novel “Shogun”). After having read the 
fictional as well as the historical account of his life and achievements 
I became fascinated by him': It is an interesting fact that that particular 
period in world history gave rise to great statemen in all corners of the 
globe, for instance, Elizabeth of England, Philip of Spain, Suleiman of 
Turkey, and Akbar of India. lyeyasu was perhaps unique among even 
these worthies, as he combined in himself the qualities of a great 
general (he was, after all, the shogun, which, translated rou^y, means 
Chief of the Armed Forces), a great statesman and a great adipiiUstrator. 
He was also a frugal, practical, hardy and robust man, and though he 
was by no means whblly admirable (no great and powerful ruler is), 
he inspired extraordinary loyalty among his followers. He enjoyed life, 
and though not addicted to either wine or women, knew how to have 
a good time and often displayed a sly sense of humour. His stoicism 
and patience have become byworcb in Japanese history and so have his 
cunning and ruthlessness (he ordered his eldest son to be killed to allay 
the suspicions of his then powerful boss Ni^unaga). By the time he 
retired as the Sho/^, leaving that post in the able handa of his son 
Hidetada, he w» %ell on his way to beaming venerated, so he just 
thou^t he would simplify matters by ‘^tting himself deified after death, 
and arranged things accordingly. The I3^e of Gongensama was* con¬ 
ferred upon him after, death, and he war'leclared to be an avatara. His ,, 
remains, according to his wishes, lie emdirined at the Tosho^ 
in Nikka Lord Curzon, after having visited this shrine, is reported to 
have said (and remember, he had liv^ next door to the Taj for many 
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years) that no prince or king or monarch in the world had so magnifi¬ 
cent a monument built to himself. Thus, more than from wanting to We 
able to die in peace, my desire to see Nikko arose from my curiosity 
about this rather fantastic man. 

And so early this month, we loaded our rather ancient but very 
serviceable chariot and set off along the Tokaido towards Nikko. It was 
a bright and beautiful morning and we were hoping to see the promised 
fall colours as we made our way north-east. However as we passed 
through the polluted environs of Osaka into the polluted environs of 
Kyoto and from there into the even more polluted environs of Nagoya, 
we despaires of seeing even ordinary natural colours, let alone anything 
spectacular. But then the area around lake Hamana and the gentle 
tea-planted green slopes of Shizuoka revived our tired eyes before we 
entered the polluted environs of the Yokohama area. And wonder of 
wonders, in all that pollution and a belt of low-lying cloud, there was 
mount Fuji, looking exactly like one of the Hokusia “thirty six (or 
whatever) views of mount Fuji.” In fact she (mount Fuji is a female, 
by the way) looked so much like a picture post card, peeking at us in 
her snow-mantle from above the clouds, that we stared at her for quite 
a while before realising that we were, actually seeing her. We are told 
by our Japanese acquaintances that on account of this extraordinary luck 
we are now bound to visit Japan seven more times, and you can be sure 
T debated with myself before putting down the verb in that clause 
(doomed to visit? fated to visit? destined to visit?!!). 

We rested in Yokohama after the very smooth but tiresomely long 
drive and set out the next morning for Nikko in the company of an old 
friend and her two children. All that could go wrong, did go wrong and 
we missed trains and caught the wrong ones, and some of the children 
nearly got lost or left behind and I began to get one of those “is this 
worth it ?” looks from S when the taxi we had caught from the Nikko 
station rounded the bend and we were suddenly face to face with a long 
row of Momijis (the Japanese maple), all completely red with the sun 
shining on them. We were so stunned by their beauty that every ex¬ 
clamation died on our lips. Never have I seen anything so fantastic 
as that long row of crimson, scarlet and maroon trees. We might have 
been on another planet altogether where the trees grow in all shades 
of red instead of green as I have always known them. Even if later on I 
hadn't been rendered nearly speediless again by the magnificance 
(indeed Lord Curzon was right) of the shrine itself, the si^t of the 
momijis in their autumn glory would have been worth every trouble. 

• 4 

'And now to come to the shrine. Well, as I said, it is perfectly 
magnificent. The sheer size, opulence, colour, massiveness take your 
breath away. What I had said previously about the e^ntial simplicity 
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of even palaces in Japan, I have to take back now. The Nijo palace 
(about which I said that) was, after all, only a house, albeit that of a 
powerful p|j[nce and military ruler. The Toshogu shrine is a temple. It 
cannot be compared to palaces and tombs. If at all its glory and 
sumptuousness is to be compared to some structure better known to us, 
it should be to the great Indian temples of the south, vast towering 
structures and exploding colours. When you work to create 
suitable surrounding for your gods, you do not stint, be 
it gold or labour. And therefore, Lord Curzon was right when he said that 
no prince had ever had a more magnificent tomb built for himself; but he 
was also quite wrong because it is not a tomb to a prince, so much as a 
cathedral or a mosque, or, as I said, temple. And then, of course, it takes its 
honourable place among the world’s great places of worship and it is by no 
means one of the greatest among the most magnificent of them, after all, 
lyeyasu hardly had the great wealth of the Roman Empire or the Roman 
Catholic Empire or the Caliphate or the South Indian or Mughal Emperors 
at his command. Considering that he ruled over a much poorer country and 
that his successors had to build his shrine entirely in wood, the result i^ 
awe-inspiring. The Japanese cedar is a beautiful tree, growing straight 
up to a hundred feet and more. It is a hard, close grained, massive wood. 

T had already been struck by these huge, single-piece pillars in other' 
temples and palaces. In Nikko I saw enough of these huge columns, but 
I also saw these lovely trees surrounding the shrine precincts and 
climbing up and down the steep mountains around it. Working in wood 
is easier on the carver. He doesn’t have to sit for a lifetime, chipping 
away at the unyielding basalt. And the shrine is heavy with the carved 
fringes — flowers, birds, monkeys, dragons, gods, goddesses, buddhas and 
monsters, all aglow in gold and primary colours, trailing along walls, 
watching over gates, breathing fire, shimmering on ceilings. And all 
over the temple grounds, putting the colours of the carvings to shame 
were the red trees everywhere—all on fire and drowning us in the blaze. 

The sun was still shining when we came out of the shrine and we 
thought we might as well make the trip into the mountains above and 
see the famous Chuzenji lake and the waterfall. We were misinformed 
about the time it would take the bus to go up the long winding route 
and we sadly underestimated the swiftness'^ith which the November 
night would descend. When we finally did get to the top it was pitch 
dark and all we saw of the lake was a full moon shining on its dark 
waters and on the looming black peak behind it. And we saw only the 
silver thread of the waterfall and heard its music before we trudg^ our 
weary way back. The only ones full of beans were the children \^bo^had*' 
slept aU the way up during the futile trip to the lake and this resuil((^ ^ 
in the parents getting even wearier. Then I dropped into bed and 
dreamt that I was walking through a bright red avenue of momijis, . 
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talking to lyeyasu Tokugawa; but of course in my dream he was Toshiro 
Mifune, as in the movie! 

And so, now I am at liberty to drop dead right now, shofild the occa¬ 
sion arise. 


VIEW 

H. A. Shah ; The Antulay affair reminds me of a story told to me by 
a senior officer of the Income Tax Department. It was war'time, some¬ 
where in 1942 and the officer was working as an Income Tax Officer in 
Bihar. The local Collector asked to I.T.O. to help in the collection of 
voluntary contribution to the war fund using his influence with the local 
merchants. The I.T.O. thought that such action would interfere with 
the performance of his duties. He consulted his office manual which 
forbade him to associate himself in the collection of funds. He told the 
Collector that he would have to consult the Commissioner of Income 
Tax. The C.I.T. advised him politely to express his inability to the 
Collector. The collector reported to the Governor. The Governor called 
the C.I.T. and tried to persuade him in view of the serious war situa¬ 
tion and the laudable object. The C.I.T. stood his ground. The C.I.T. 
reported to the Finance Member and the Governor reported to the Vice¬ 
roy. The Finance Member upheld the stand of the I.T.O. and the 
C.I.T. The ViceRoy appreciated the view of the Finance Member ihat 
the Government revenues cannot be jeopardised for the collection of 
voluntary contribution, however, laudable the object. We can only hope 
that similar healthy traditions will be set up in our Sovereign Democratic 
Republic. 


G.K.W .: Isn’t it extremely stupid of the Janata Party tr \ of 
teaming up again with utterly untrustworthy types li^’ gh, 

Raj Narain, Madhu Limaye, George Fernandes an'* 
n’t it had enough experience of them ? To tr- 

ready been amply tried, says a Sindhi p»*' . ^ so 


as to have the spit fall upon you” 
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OF SOME FESTIVALS 

HE sacred festivals of the great god Baal could never end without 
humaft blood being spilt. So too the birthday celebrations of his 
modern counterpart, the great Vozhd of the Communist world. Two 
years ago it was Afghan blood, vilely and knowingly shed by his own 
Russians and his puppet Afghans, that celebrated his birthday. Now, not 
content with the Afghan bloodshed, he sets his puppet Poles upon 
their brethren to make at the cost of lives and terrorisation of a whole 
people his Brezhnev holiday. Even the meanest intelligence can have 
no doubt that while the sword-hand in action in Poland is that of 
Yaruzelski, the brain behind it and the desire motivating it are 
Brezhnev’s. Woe unto thee then, Leonid, polished sinner and vicious 
fraud, on this thy birthday, thy arms red with human blood upto thy 
shoulders, .voe unto thee! Thy end approaches and for thee there will 
be no mercy. The mills of God may grind slow, but they grind exceed¬ 
ing fine. 

BRITAIN’S ELECTORAL REVOLUTION 

TAYA ZINKIN 

30th November, 1981 

B ritish politics have turned a new leaf; indeed, so novel a leaf as 
to make the imagination boggle. Mrs. Shirley Williams, who is 
one of the four midwives of the Social Democratic Party, the new poli¬ 
tical centre party which has formed an alliance with the Liberals, has 
been elected from the Crosby constituency and her election is the first 
rocket to salute the turn-point in British politics. 

Crosby had voted Conservative for 63 years; the Conservative MP 
whose death caused a by-election had a safe majority of over 19,000 over 
his Labour opponent. In 1979 33% of Crosby’s electorate voted Con¬ 
servative, 28% voted Labour and 10.5% voted Liberal. In the present 
by-election 23% more of the electorate voted for Shirley Williams than 
had voted Liberal in 1979. She had a third of the electorate for her, 
and nearly half the vote—in the 68% turnout which plucked that 
constituency from the Tories by over 5,000 votes. This landslide which 
has carried her to victory, has been at Labour’s expense. The Labour 
candidate, by all accounts a likeable person very popular with the media, 
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lost his deposit, the Tory candidate, who was far from brilliant, did 
nonetheless manage to retain 23,000 votes. 

The Crosby result poses a threat to the Conservatives. But Labour 
has much to worry about. For its candidate to lose his deposit is a 
disaster, especially since the Labour leader, Michael Foot, was shown 
in an opinion poll to bottom at the ignominious, never-reached-before- 
low of 14% popularity. Michael Foot’s unpopularity can partly be ex¬ 
plained by the performance of Mr. Wedgwood Benn wlfo has been 
battling for the last six months to pull Labour to the Left. Michael 
Foot has been shown up as a poor wee little reed, waffling to anchor 
Labour nearer the Centre. The contest between Benn and Foot has 
received great publicity in the press and on television so that Michael 
Foot’s inadequacies have been zoomed into full light. Most Britons 
do not want to be led by the volatile Mr. Benn, who is as near to a 
Marxist as Tweedledum is to Tweedledee. Therefore Labour has been 
severely discredited because of its leader’s impotence. In Mr. Callaghan’s 
day the Labour antics to which the nation has been treated would have 
been nipped in the bud. 

While Michael Foot has reached the bottom of popularity, it is 
indeed remarkable that Mrs. Thatcher, in her own right, is more popular 
than the Conservative party; on popularity she polled 28%, her party 
only 25%'. This is the more telling in Maggie’s favour since Tory policies 
are considered to be ‘Maggie Thatcher’s policies’. In fact, of course, 
they are not ‘Maggie Thatcher’s policies’ but her policies diluted by the 
need to carry the wetter partners she cannot drop, as well as watered 
down by the dictates of reality seen through the eyes of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice, the Treasury and the impact of the international situation on the 
economy. It looks as if many voters realise that if Mrs. Thatcher has 
not been as good as her word it is not for want of trying but because 
her hands, unlike her tongue, are tied. This probably explains why 
she is more popular than the Tories. There are many who would like 
to try a dose of Maggie’s medicine, undiluted. 

It is the disarray of Labour and the equivocal policy of the Tories 
who, not unlike the Congress Party under Pandit Nehru, say one thing 
and do another, which explains the tremendous appeal of the SDP/ 
Liberal tandem. 

It is, of course, impossible to say, so long in advance (the Conser¬ 
vatives do not have to face the electorate for another 2J years) what 
will happen at the next General Election. However, if inflation, un¬ 
employment and stagnation continue on course, a fantastic landslide in 
favour of this new centre force could happen. There are many reasons 
for this. The Liberal Party does represent a large, and probably grow¬ 
ing, number of voters but it has so far done very badly in Westminster 
because of the absence of Proportional Representation. But now the 
Liberal SDP alliance will attract those Labour voters who are unable 
to accept Mr. Benn’s politics and Mr. Foot’s performance. Moreover, 
this centre coalition party could also appeal to the more moderate 
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^tms, the Heathites and the wets. So far there has been only one 
Motion from the Tories’ parliamentary ranks, against many from 
SKbour benches, although Ted Health has already begun to flirt with 
the alliance. Indeed, if the economy does not perk up, if unemploy¬ 
ment reaches the 3h million mark, Tories will probably have second 
thoughts and flock to the SDP/Liberal camp. This would result in an 
extraordinary polarisation of British politics, leaving the Right wing 
Blimps on the Tory side, the Marxist Bennites on the lieft, equally 
extreme at both ends of the political spectrum, with a large centrist 
coalition in office. 

The SDP/Liberal camp, which benefits from the glitter of being 
new, has the added attraction that some of its leaders are both well 
known and well thought of. First there is David Steel, the Liberal 
leader. He is widely respected and liked; then there is Shirley Williams 
who is the darling of the masses, and Roy Jenkins who is universally 
considered sound, solid and experienced. His record as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was indeed excellent. In addition, Bill Rodgers and Dr. 
Owen, neither of whom men of particular weight, have been given so 
much public exposure during the turmoil which surrounded the birth 
of the SDP that they have become well known. Against such political 
stars Labour makes a poor showing. Foot is discredited, Benn is 
controversial, this leaves only Denis Healey. On the Conservative side, 
besides Mrs. Tha+cher the^-e is hardly anybody except Lord Carrington 
who, being a peer, is not likely to replace her. 

Were I to play Cassandra, I would hazard the following guess. 
Unless things improve Britain may, after the next election, have an 
SDP/Liberal alliance government with Shirley Williams as Prime 
Minister—one women following another—Roy Jenkins as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and David Steel as Home Secretary. This would make 
a good troika. At present people tend to think of Roy as 

potential Prime Minister because he is the acknowledged P leader 
with more than twice as many supporters v’J’. Shirley. 

However, on second thouph^'’ ' . „ nrpllnr 

of the Exchequer, ^ 4115 . ' .ght seem 

unwise, especially Uttar.para xifbarpar®» .uams, darling 

of the masses that a Number Ten. 

.Bengal* 
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THE ROOTS OF CORRUPTION 


A. G. NOORANl 


O NE could never believe the story, which went around as furtively 
as the paper on a presidential form of government during the 
emergency, that its author was Mr. B. K. Nehru. The document was 
couched in such execrable English and was full of such crass ignorance 
ns to belie the story and betray its author. None were surprised when 
Mr. A. R. Antulay owned up the paper. 

To savour Mr. Nehru’s prose one should read his G. L. Mehta Memorial 
lecture on “The Roots of Corruption” delivered at Madras on December 
22. Mr. Nehru and Mr. Antulay differ as much as a highly qualified 
medical practitioner and a witch doctor. But one cannot help wringing 
one’s hands in despair if after a most perceptive diagnosis the former 
proceeds to prescribe, nonetheless, remedies which cannot possibly cure 
the ailment. The lecture repays study still delivered as it is by a man of 
wide experience who enjoyed a reputation for high integrity when he was a 
civil servant. That it was delivered in honour of the late Mr. G. L. Mehta 
who was deservedly respected for personal integrity invests it with 
added appeal. 

“An uncomfortably large number of politicians and ministers are 
corrupt. Corruption is universal in the lower ranks of the public 
services; it has afpected the middle ranks as well and is now infecting 
the apex of our administrative structure—^the All India services—^who 
used at one time to be, like Caesar’s wife, wholly above suspicion”. 
None can contest this assessment nor with it the tacit suggestion that it 
is the minister and the politician who has corrupted the civil servant 
and not the other way round. 

Mr. Nehru discusses the causes of this degeneration and ascribes it 
largely to the fact that “our exposure to wealth is so new”. That, is a 
facile assumption. The truth is that it was the exposure to political 
power which was new. Those who wielded that power in the early 
years after independence was attained did nothing to curb corniption. 
The way Krishna Menon and T.T.K. were allowed to get away and 
the obvious and ektireme reluctance with which inquiries were 
instituted against Kairon and Malaviya could not have failed to 
proviqfce cCTtain lessons to the corrupt. They learnt that obedience to 
the leader, helps you to get away with blue murder. 

t ' ' 
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Mr. Nehru holds that “the principal reason why we are corrupt is 
the political system we have adopted which cannot exist without large' 
scale expenditure of money”. Is this not a case of bad craftsmen 
quarrelling with the tools? One is tempted to paraphrase the devastating 
retort Motilal Nehru once gave to Gandhiji, quoting Hafiz. “It is not 
wine which makes men disreputable. It is men who have brought wine 
into disrepute.” It is not the system which has corrupted the honest 
Indian; it is the dishonest Indian who has corrupted the political system. 
The Indian, to be sure, is not less honest then any other mortal. But 
when he acquired power without the traditions, norms and restricting 
conventions of political morality he tended, as any mortal in his place 
would have, to go berserk. The leadership should have kept the rank 
and file under strict check. It failed and the deterioration set in. 

Mr. Nehru’s description of the role of 'money in elections is 
faultless. So, also, his analysis of its consequences. Greshan’s law has 
wreaked its havoc. So much so that, as he points out, “in one particular 
state no less than 30%. of the legislators are involved in criminal cases 
of one type or another”. , 

I 

Pleading for a “moral revolution” can deteriorate into sheer 
escapism. But Mr. Nehru can hardly he expected to pinpoint the cause 
of the steep decline. It is the fierce struggle for power launched since 
1969 by one who has a contempt for rules which ensure fairplay. 
Before Mrs. Indira Gandhi, there were not angels who strode across the 
land. Some of her opponents were more rapacious than sharks. But 
there was at all hands a certain adherence to the basics of the game; 
the rules of the system. She broke them systematically. The techniques 
of fund-raising were not terribly novel. Kidwai used them cynically as 
the Nehru-Patel ocrrespondence in 1950 reveals. Mrs. Gandhi perfected 
the techniques for the 1971 election. 

How did she get away with it? Because public opinion was none to 
alert or assertive, partly. But very largely because of our failure to 
evolve a viable political party system as even neighbouring Sri Lanka 
has done. It was not the flaw in the system but the weakness of the 
opposition and the lack of credibility of S. K. Patils, Atulya Ghoshes 
and Nijalingappas galore that facilitated Mrs. Gandhi’s path to total 
power through reckless disregard of all the rules. 

Mr. Nehru will call all this partisan staff. So, leave it aside and 
proceed to his prescription. He advocates a “root and branch reform” of 
the Constitution. 

The first reform would be to provide for indirect elections in three 
stages to the state legislatures and four to Parliament. At the base of 
the tier will be the panchayat or the local body in the towns. The next' 
tier will be the Zilla Parishad or the District Boards. These will elect 
members to the state legislature which will, in turn, elect members of 
Parliament. 
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Mr. Nehru insists that at all four stages proportional representation 
will govern the elections. But if only proportional representation is 
properly or suitably engrafted to our present system much of the vice 
of corruption will be checked. Mr. Nehru’s formula is akin to Ayub Khan’s 
basic democracy panacea. Members of local bodies will be wooed by 
aspiring MPs for their votes, rest assured, and wooed through wads of 
currency notes. Money will be spent in four stages but spent all 
the same. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that separating the legislature 
from the executive will conduce to stability. The executive will still have 
to solicit the legislator’s support to secure the passage of its legislation 
and its budget. In the U.S. bipartisanship and tradition ensure that 
deadlocks are resolved. One cannot be too hopeful that such a system 
will work here. Besides, even with accountability to Parliam.ent the 
executive is insensitive. Witness Mrs. Gandhi’s attitude on the Antulay 
affair. To make the executive unaccountable to the legislature is to 
ensure autocracy. i, ■ j;l .j 

In truth, Mr. Nehru’s justified contempt for the Indian politician has 
driven him to dislike the political process itself. Hence these mechanical 
changes. But as Prof. Bernard Crick points out in his excellent book 
“In Defence of Politics’’, politics is a game of free men and its existence 
is a test of freedom. No wonder Ayub Khan and Franco hated politics. 

The prime defect lies in the Indian political party system—^the 
failure to evolve viable alternatives with the result that the ruling 
party becomes despotic and the opposition, irresponsible. A Constitution 
rests on the balance of political forces. In India the balance is at best 
precarious. Hence the collapse of the system in June 1975. 

Mr. Nehru deserves full praise for his advocacy of reforms to ensure 
the autonomy of the civil services and the independence of the judiciary; 
civil servants, he suggests, should be transferred not by ministers but 
only by a group of civil servants themselves. 


TWO TANKA FOR TERUO 

1. A dull, clouded winter night 
until the brief half-moon shines: 
laughter in Teruo’s tired eyes. 

2. The usual noise, smoke, drinking and dance * 
only gain: a memory 

of your smiling glance. 


— Gauri Deshpande 
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There could, contribution to the cause of 

ordered progress in this^Wflflt^ than a determined effort to reduce cor¬ 
ruption considerably throughout the governmental apparatus, and to 
eliminate it altogether in the higher political and official ranks. There 
has in the past been ample discussion of the ways of doing this. Two* 
things at least are essential, the elimination of the financial dependence 
of the major political party on business and the evolution of a method 
of investigation of prima facie allegations against those in power, how¬ 
ever high. An organisation like the Congress ought to depepd for its 
funds not on ad hoc contributions from a few rich men but on regular 
subscriptions from a large number of supporting members. If a coun¬ 
trywide party of this popularity and prestige were to make a real effort, 
it ought not to find it difficult to enrol 20 lakhs of members, each of 
whom would be prepared to pay 6 rupees a year. Its annual income 
would thus be a crore and twenty lakhs, which would enable the build¬ 
ing up of a fund of about 5 crores for election purposes, after allowing 
20 lakhs a year for expenses. The enrolment of these members and 
collection of their subscription would also give an opportunity for the 
growth of a cadre of real workers in touch with the people and cognizant 
of their grievances. 


The investigation of prima facie allegations against high political 
personages could be undertaken by a specially appointed independent 
tribunal, competent to compel the attendence of witnesses, the produc¬ 
tion of papers and the taking of evidence on oath. Ministers could with 
all propriety be asked to appear before such a tribunal, and it is pro¬ 
bable that after two or three investigations of this nature, the general 
standard of ministerial behaviour would begin to be such as to give 
little ground for suspicion. It could also with advantage be ^aid down 
that all contracts, trade transactions, permits or licences between Gov¬ 
ernment and private parties in which any relative of a Minister was 
concerned should be reported to Parliament or the State legislature. 


Librarian, 
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As the old year came to its end, Mrs. Gandhi received a very special 
present which must have delighted her. The Supreme Court struck 
a most powerful blow in favour of authoritarianism. It stultified 
judicial independence, making the holder of high judicial office a creature 
subject to the Executive’s will. The Law Minister, the instrument of the 
Prime Minister, would hereafter be the arbiter of the judge’s fate. He 
was here to-day, but he might in a month’s time be on the other side of 
the country, if the Law Minister thought he was too independent or 
found a decision or two of his awkward for the Government. The 
difference between him and any government servant carrying out orders 
would get less and less, until it finally disappeared. He might still on 
occasion roar like lion, but only as a “lion beneath the throne.” Soon, 
to keep his place, he must be constantly looking over his shoulder to 
see whether the government approved. If it frowned, he must quickly 
amend his ways and win favour. The Supreme Court having in effect 
established the supremacy of the Executive over the Judiciary, the rest 
must follow. We congratulate Mrs. Gandhi on this signal success; we 
offer our condolences to all lovers of freedom and to the inoffensive 
people of the country on this great misfortune that has befallen them. 

“Ah freedom is a noble thing” sang old Dunbar, but here we have one 
of its strongest bulwarks being overturned by those whose foremost 
duty, one would have thought, was to defend and protect it. Tyranny 
shall flourish then, and you and I and all of us lie down and be 
unconscionably oppressed, without hope of redress? So it would seem, 
aye it may well be so. But the spirit of man is unconquerable; and we 
must cherish it and let its flame bum brighter, so that it may still 
overcome. 


A TALE OF OUR TIMES 

^A tale which will be told and retold by children in the years to come....) 

(Present narrator DHARAM YASH DEV) 

O NCE 4pon a time, in the ancient land of Bharatvarsha, there lived 
a Maharani. like all Maharanis, she was a beautiful Maharani. 
Her rule over her 60 crores of subjects was firm and ruthless and her 
empire was far flung. 

According to reports which her darbaries, sepoys and sleuths 
brought her, there were peace and prosperity in the Land of Bharat¬ 
varsha; all dacoits, robbers, thugs, rapers, swindlers et al, had been 
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smashed or rounded up. And so, they told her,, all her subjects were 
happy and ate well and slept well. The land overran with milk and 
honey, so said her informers. 

But in spite of all this, there were a few grumblers in her empire. 
The grumblers and fault finders were always mumbling something or 
other. But they felt helpless and frustrated as the Maharani had a sort 
of charismatic power and would sway and even mesmerise the subjects 
against all these frustrated grumblers. 

So, having failed in their efforts to change her or move her or 
dethrone her, they resorted to prayers and poojas to various gods and 
godesses to help them get rid of the Maharani. Even that did not 
succeed. So, one day, a group of more prominent grumblers held a big 
yagna in a mandap by the banks of a sacred river and started praying 
to BRAHAMAJI_the Supreme Lord of the Universe. 

After days and days of TAP ASYA the grumblers succeeded in 
getting BRAHAMAJI’s ears. He appeared before them, prepared to 
listen to their prayers. 

Brahamaji promised to look into their complaints against the 
Maharani, her ruthless rule, her favours to her sycophants, chamchas 
and corrupt darbaries, and do something about it. 

Sri Brahamaji, on return to his heavenly abode, sent for one of his 
top trouble shooters—Ramachandra—^who, like a few other trouble 
shooters, had the reputation of appearing in human form in troubled 
lands from time to time and thereby restoring peace, happiness and 
prosperity in those spots. 

RAMA appeared before Brahamaji and bowed respectfully. 

RAMA, said Brahamaji, I have a job for you. There is misery and un¬ 
happiness in parts of Bharatvarsha; people are complaining of zulums, 
of breakdown of law and order and much more. But on their own they 
are helpless against their ruthless rulers. You go, and, like you are 
supposed to have done it ages ago, restore a state of Ram-Rajya in the 
land of Bharatvarsha. ' 

Rama again bowed respectfully. And said. Sire, I dare not refuse 
you but I am most reluctant to accept the commission you are giving me. 
I do not feel up to it. I do not consider myself competent to handle the 
problem you have placed before me. 

What do you mean, asked Brahamaji. Explain your reluctance. Sire, 
again spoke Rama, the land of Bharatvarsha is ruled by a woman. In 
my last re-birth in that land my experiences were not too happy. So 
I dare not try another rebirth for the job you are asking me to do. There 
are good reasons: 

In my last birth, though born in a noble family, my experiences at 
the hands of my women adversaries were anything but happy. 

I was born in a royal family. Was married to a lovely girl from 
another royal and noble family. But then, see, what happened to me 
soon after my marriage? 

, When I was about to be crowned the king, one of my step-mothers 
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threw a spanner and got me sent out into exile. 

That was my first sad experience at the hands of an imreasonable 
woman. But I was reconciled to the 14 years of VANVAS; I thought it 
would be an extended honey-moon in the silvan surroundings, with 
birds and peacocks dancing around us. But did this come to pass? 

With these thoughts uppermost in my mind, and when I was about 
to leave my home, my second step-mother stepped in and threw another 
spanner. She wanted her son, Lakshman, to accompany us. And with 
my step-brother by our side day and night, what kind of a honey-moon 
could I think of?.... When we, me and my wife, were in our kutiya, 
he was there outside the door; when we went out for a walk, he followed 
us. And what a honey-moon, we said to ourselves. 

But I was reconciled and decided to live through it for the 14 years 
of the exile. 

But was that the end? No, Sire. 

Before, long, another woman appeared and threw another spanner 
into the peaceful existence I had hoped for. This was SHAROOPNAKHA, 
another haughty, arrogant and self-opinionated woman. When she could 
not have her way, she incited her brother, the King of a neighbouring 
land, to do another dirty trick on me and my wife. Sita was abducted! 

And to get her back I had to wage a long and bitter war. 

I won the war and brought Sita back to my kingdom, hoping to 
live happily thereafter. 

But could I? Did I? 

There was no end to my troubles in spite of these sufferings. There 
was no living happily thereafter! ! I 

And then there appeared a wily DHOBAN on the scene... and you 
know the rest. Sire. I had to get rid of my beloved wife all because of 
a DHOBAN... the fourth woman who had done her best to ruin my 
life and bring unhappinesS and misery to me.... 

Having said all this, Rama, with tearful eyes, bowed once again to 
Sri Brahamaji... Sire, you see, I have my limitations. 

I am not capable of coping with women... and as you have told me 
BHARATVARSHA is now ruled by another tough and ruthless 
woman... how do you expect me to restore Ramrajya in that land? 

Then both were silent for a while. 

Rama bowed again and said; Sire, may I respectfully make a 
suggestion? 

You may, said Sri Brahamaji. 

Sire, you have, somewhere in yoiir vast prolok, another trouble 
shooter, a genius, who is an expert in handling women of all sorts. 

Why not send for him, the Bansiwalla, Krishna.during his last 

AVATAR he was reputed to have tamed as many as 365 women... Why 
not send him to tackle the difficult situation in Bharatvarsha. May be, 
he could do something.... 

Rama bowed again and left a brooding Brahama to think over the 
suggestion made by Rama.... 
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PLATO AS CON MAN 

BILL AITKEN 

AViiNU been a victim of modem schooling I’ve never thought much 
^ the vaunted English Christian Gentleman type of education 
[jc,'i,l(ji!iyejrfted incidentally not by Dr. Arnold of Victorian Rugby but by 
^^"l^iiliam of Wykham in Medieval Winchester.) Whenever an Indian 
Mend educated at Winchester drops in, I lock the telephone for he is 
quite capable of putting a call through to New York the moment my 
back is turned and then in the familiar charming manner offer to pay 
for it with cheques that bounce higher than a Manhattan penthouse. 

However as far as I am concerned the system at University level 
did provide some glimpses of what education can be, an exciting aware¬ 
ness of the cosmic harmony held in the universal mind. 

In India I grew to accept the mass copying and lack of independence 
of headmasters as ugly features that would disappear like Marx’s State. 
Now with the converting of education by cynical professionals into a 
systematic fleecing of the poor I am not so sure. 

The other day, to illustrate the situation, a young student who 
had the courage to leave a Mussoorie public school (because he felt it 
was pointless) to work in his father’s shop, told me he wanted to study 
electronics by a correspondence course. He sent Rs. 75/- and received 
twenty pages of illegibly typed gibberish. He lost more than his money 
(which he could ill afford). He lost the will to educate himself and 
learnt that crooked methods are both easy and profitable. 

In this case modern education has taught a man to write letters 
but has failed to teach him the need to dismantle carefully with the 
tool of the mind the claims made by any given advertisement. 
Gullibility, the willingness to believe, has a place in a universe of un¬ 
explained wonders but to knowingly make a man a sucker in my opinion 
is anti-social. 


(To be continued) 
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TO RECAPITULATE 


24 February 1981 

Mrs. Gandhi claims that she has reduced prices. 

But I now have to pay: 

Re. 1.40 for a loaf of bread which some months ago used to 
cost Re. 1.25; 

Re. 1.45 for a bottle of milk which a few weeks ago used to 
cost Re. 1.30; 

Rs. 3.00 a dozen for bananas, the fruit of the poor, which a month 
ago used to cost Rs. 2.50; 

Rs. 4.30 for a tin of Vim which some months ago used to cost 
Rs. 3.20. 

So it would seem Mrs. Gandhi has not reduced prices. That this is 
so is clear also from the fact that her government has had to give in the 
last year more than one increase of dearness allowance to government 
servants, because of increases in the cost-of-living index, and has accord¬ 
ing to today's papers, another increase under contemplation. 

To say what she does then Mrs. Gandhi must be very ignorant or 
very careless of the truth. Ignorant she is not. But in speaking for 
effect, she lies stupendously, 

If * t m 

Mrs. Gandhi claims that she has reduced lawlessness and crime. 
The daily papers do not bear her out. Never has lawlessness been 
more on the rampage than during her regime, crime more rampant, 
even in the cities. Never have citizens of Independent India, rural and 
urban, felt so insecure as they do today. 

Why then does Mrs. Gandhi say what she does ? She speaks for 

effect and so lies stupendously. 

* * * * 

Many more of Mrs. Gandhi and her Got^ernment’s claims- of achieve¬ 
ment, including the disastrous failures of her most cherished policies at 
the recent Non-aligned Conference, conie in the same class. She and 
her myrmidons lie for effect, and lie stupendously. 

4 < * 41 * 

People of India, difficult as it may be to accept it, remember that 
your Prime Minister is an inordinate liar. In your own interest, take 
nothing she says at its face-value. From Philip drunk, his ^bple 
appealed to Philip sober. From Indira, lying, who can you, less fortunate, 
appeal to? Wby, only to lying Indira. 
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31 March 1981 

MRS. GANDHI AND CORRUPTION 


M rs Gandhi tells us she is greatly concerned at the corruption 
pervading all spheres of life in this country. She considers this 
a very serious disease and calls upon the CBI and vigilance authoriti^ 
to fight it most vigorously. Her auditors were too polite or too much 
in awe of her to make the correct reply, ‘physician, heal thyself’. 

Why the present state of degradation ? Because, very largely, of 
Mrs. Gandhi’s abstention from integrity. She has been in supreme power 
with enormous majorities for many, many years. And what has she 
done ? By her exertions she has banished integrity from the Centre, 
and by her example, from the States. Honest aides and counsellors 
arc anathema to her. She prefers malleable, manageable men and women. 

Of us Indians it is generally true that we do not have standards of 
our own and live up to them. Our tendency is to accept the standards 
of those above us and live by them. Our elite in every sphere regards 
those in authority as above it. When therefore it finds the conduct and 
behaviour of the person at the highest level as low over an extended 
period as it has been, can it be wondered that it has followed suit, that 
dishonesty, lying, sharp practise have become the rule ? 

If therefore you are really concerned, and this is not one more of 
your hypocritical ploys, the remely is in your own hands, powerful 
Mrs. Gandhi. Just turn honest, make the public interest, and not personal 
and political aggrandisement, the sole motive of your acts and words, 
and see a reduction of about a quarter in the general corruption by 
the next elections in 1985. Nor need you be apprehensive about losing 
those elections if you are honest. The Indian capacity for appreciation 
of right conduct is remarable. You have achieved very successfully two 
steps of the old saying. You have got on and you have got honours; 
now why shrink at the third, get honest ? 


22 September 1981 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE ANTULAY AFFAIR 

1. That Mrs. Gandhi has shown herself to be an even more audacious 
liar and greater manipulative mancouvrer than expected. 

2. That Mr. Antulay has appeared as a consummate operator against 
the public interest. 

3. That Mrs. Gandhi had not only agreed to the trust being named 
after her, but was in touch with the general trend and mode of 
Mr. Antulay’s activities. 

4. That the Speaker of the Lok Sabha and the Chairman of the Rajya 
Sabha made themselves as blind as bats in the sunlight and as un¬ 
thinking as the Gadarene swine on the slop>e for reasons best known 

^ to^ themselves, but which it is open to all of us to make a guess at. 

5. That the members of the majority party by their subservience and 
inability to express independent views showed themselves to be 
lower than the worm that crawls upon its belly, eating earth. 
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6. That even lower than them must be classed the majority—^party 
MLAs and local Council members who took a deputation to the 
F.M. to plead for Mr. Antulay’s retention. 

7. That is still doubtful if he will go. 

8. That the whole episode augurs very ill for the country. It shows 
that anything can be done if Mrs. Gandhi approves, that a person’s 
life, liberty, property, profession, all depend on her tolerance and 
good will, that with the vast subservient majorities at her command 
in Parliament and State legislatures “what is” can become “what 
is not” at her word. 

3 November 1981 

COMMENT 

Mr. Antulay is still Chief Minister. 

Of Mrs. Gandhi, it may correctly be said : “Past all truth; so past 
all shame.” 

PLATO AS CON MAN 

BILL AITKEN 
(Continued from 5-1-82) 

Motilal Nehru is said to have cautioned his friends on this score by 
inserting an advertisement on “how to get rich quickly without tears.” 
In reply to the eager enquiries he sent the terse message; “Not by 
answering foolish advertisements like this.” 

Recently I met a man who introduced himself in public as possessing 
a high and unique honour from the government for his services to 
education. The sort of man whose application for a job will underline 
three times his presence in the Olympic Games Marathon. It doesn’t 
say where he finished though he can honestly say he started. He was one 
of the officials on duty at the starting post. 

When I challenged his methods, much to the annoyance of an 
impressed audience, he replied with the effrontary common to all 
confidence tricksters that if Eton charged booking fees why shouldn’t he. 
When I suggested that Eton wasn’t run primarily as a profit-making 
institution the old soldier laughed knowingly and his audience joined 
in to make it clear that I didn’t really know what was going on at Eton. 
All schools are in the education racket including Plato’s Academy. 

“Academy” is the in-word with your get-rich-quick educator. Notice 
boards and letter heads will advertise ‘‘All-Asia Academy for Brilliant 
Boys.” The Principal cum Director will be an F.B.A. (Fellow of the 
Board of the AABB.) In small print (lest it puts off loving mothers) 
it states the school will be run on military lines (convenient for covering 
up the austere diet). In large print is given the hefty price of the 
prospectus. (Like Sanskrit Latin has a beautiful ring, though in this 
particular instance, somewhat hollow.) 

For the racket to work of course there has to be some inkling of 
education as a philosophy as well as a commodity. First you find a 
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business partner with an empty pocket and more important a vacant 
property which the Academy will lease. Next a splash advertisement 
announcing that “by public demand” the well-known educator (like the 
well-known sex specialist) has just returned from a world tour (including 
Bhutan and Bangladesh) with a missionary zeal to open schools for the 
talented youth only. (He means those who suffer from the stifling side- 
effects of applied socialism, such as ministers’ sons.) 

Most parents feel their darling son to be talented so the scheme will 
have no lack of subscribers. This is the “sting” for ydu kndw that the 
more backward the person the more likely it is that he wants his child 
to be the next Secretary-General of the U.N. He desperately wants a 
better lot for his child and if education and cash can do the trick he 
won’t mind the sacrifice. 

The old soldier educationist will quote the sacrifice bit and stress 
what an essential service he is providing to the community. Just because 
the principle of exploiting a man’s credulity stinks, does not make it 
illegal, so where is the racket? 

It seems to me that a man who knowingly solicits funds for a good 
cause with no intention of honouring to the full the moral obligations 
implicit in the furthering of that cause (education) deserves to be 
exposed as a fraud. 

How does he operate ? Having passed himself off as a Field Marshal 
Manekshaw, Bijorn Borg and Socrates rolled into one, to exemplify 
Discipline, Sport and Academic Results, he well knows that most 
■parents only want the latter (the least part of education) and are 
prepared to pay through the nose for them. This they will have to do for 
the Prospectus is priced at a hundred rupees. 

Assuming 5000 desperate and gullible parents answer the advertise¬ 
ment (and our smooth-talker is not in the business for his health) he will 
clear a cool five lakhs of rupees. Now he will become indignant and tell 
you how hard he has to work to pay his partner and the staff their 
salaries. Also he has to arrange an enhance examination to find a classful 
of the most brilliant from the merely talentecT^ve thousand. These boys 
results will be quoted in the next advertisiement. Having milked the 
parents of their money (refunds are only made in Plato’s ideal world), 

the cb 'd for service, our 

hero Librarian, 

Utbarpara Jaykribhna Riblic Library, 

G.T.Rd. P.O. Uttarpara, Dist.Hooghly 
W.Bengal. 
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AWAY WITH INDIRA 

M rs. Gandhi is at times unintentionally amusing. On the 14 Janu¬ 
ary for instance she put forth truth as one of two bedrocks of 
respect, progress and prosperity, the other being toil. What answer 
can anyone who has watched Mrs. Gandhi’s conduct and proclivities 
over the years make to this declaration except, “ha, ha, ha, ha, ho, ho, 
ho, ho, ho. Good, very good indeed. Never since Satan commended 
virtue with his tongue in his cheek has a better thing been said.” For 
what is Mrs. Gandhi ? As has been mentioned before in Opinion, she 
is 


An Arrant, Inveterate Liar; 

A most unscrupulous person ; 

An inordinate lover of power ; 

A complete acceptoi in regard to 
herself of the Satanist principle 
‘Do what you will is the Whole Law 
A most plausible manoeuvrer. 

On these attributes has she built up her progress and prosperity. These 
are the bedrocks of her success, certainly not Truth. Had she not been 
able to cover up the truth about herself with great skill and marvellous 
deception, where would she have been to-day ? Screaming for help 
and mercy on a limb of a bare tree somewhere in the desert far away. 
Let her thank God then, every night at least, that though her cup is 
full to the brim. He has not yet allowed it to spill over; let her cease 
prating of Truth. 

Antulay has resigned. (One does not say gone, for who knows 
what dark plots may still be hatching between Delhi and him in regard 
to his future). But “in the furore that has rightly been aroused over 
the Antulay trusts, the principal person responsible has been allowed 
to remain in the background. Who is this person ? Why clearly the 
Prime Minister. Antulay or any other Chief Minister of Congress(I) 
majority states is just her creature. A word of hers makes them and 
a word unmakes ^eni. It is therefore hardly probable that 'any of 
them would take any important action without her approval, explicit 
or implicit. Her responsibility is thus central. By all mfeans, let the 
vials of your wrath be broken on Antulay’s head, but keep some, of the 
largest and most powerful ones for hers. She was the principal, he 
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the agent. Realise that it is Satan who is responsible for evil, though 
Belial, Beelzebub and Mamon do a good deal of his dirty work, and are 
rightly abused for it. Why sometimes, it is said, his worshippers and 
disciples oven complain to him against these minor malpresences and 
pray for redress, when in their heart of hearts they know the truth 
that the real guilt is his. 

“The same phenomenon seems to occur amongst ordinary citizens and 
even courageous writers. They feel embarassed about attacking the 
highest outrightly, openly. Somehow it just seems not altpgether civi¬ 
lised. So they go for the agent whole-heartedly and make side references 
to the principal, whereas in reality if things are to improve, it is he or 
she who must be removed from the central position or indeed any posi¬ 
tion of power. Formidable misgovernmcnt and maladministration in India 
today is quite understandable. How can there be anything else with 
the individual characterised in the first paragraph in supreme, al¬ 
most absolute, charge ? Her choice cannot be for the right or the 
good. It has always to be for that which for her purpose, maintaining 
and increasing her power, is most suitable. People of India, remember 
that. Away with Indira is the first step to decent, orderly, democratic 
government. Having taken that, the attainment of such government will 
still depend on your wisdom and commonsense and your regard for 
integrity.” 


COMMENT 

To the making of programmes, comprising five, ten, fifteen, twenty, 
or any further multiple of five, points, there is no end ; of the failure 
of programmes there is no account. So the makers go on merrily mak¬ 
ing them ; the people go on stoically paying for them ; if they fail, it’s 
just too bad ; nobody is to blame of course. 

For any programme to have any chance of success, the makers must 
be honest, physically and intellectually, knowledgable, efficient and 
determined. The makers must not regard the programme as an 
advertisement gimmick, a time-serving device, something to take peo¬ 
ples’ minds away from real grievences, something glittering and 
meriticious to busy giddy minds with. If they are dishonest from the 
beginning, failure inevitable. 

The programme being genuinely-intended by knowledgable, effi¬ 
cient and determined makers, next comes implementation. Remember 
always that the essence of policy is its implementation. It doesn’t matter 
how good a policy is if it is not implemented or is implemented badly. In 
such cases, it would be better if it had not been proclaimed, for all that 
results is disappointment and bitterness. The implementors again 
must for full success be honest, knowledgable, efficient and deter- 
minded. The makers must make sure that they are people of such 
calibre, for whatever the progress of modern knowledge and business 
management, it is still very doubtful if silk purses can be made out 
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of sows’ ears. Increase widely the public distribution system is a 
goal in one programme, for instance. But if because of acts of com¬ 
mission and omission on the part of the implementors, the existing 
system is full of such grave defects as to cause serious public dissatis¬ 
faction, wouldn’t it be more sensible to get that working reasonably 
before going in for large expansion ? We will electrify every village 
is another point in a programme. But what, if in the villages already 
electrified, no light is available on seventy percent of the evenings and 
nights because of shortage of supply? Would it not be better to see 
to that first, or is all that you want ‘facadism’, the appearance of things 
without the reality. Makers of programmes, make up your minds. 

A wise old administrative saying that had its origin among the 
Romans, great conquerors and builders of mighty roads and acqueducts 
as they were, says what is not inspected, is not done. This too is a 
matetr that should receive the greatest consideration from programme- 
makers anxious that their programmes should succeed. If of course 
you are of the T have spoken, it is done’ school of thought, you will 
no doubt regard all that is said above as mere words ‘stale, flat, unpro¬ 
fitable, and go on spending large sums of public money to little purpose, 
that is to little public purpose, though of course it may well serve your 
own private purposes of patronage, favoritism, nepotism and corruption. 


The Hindu’s staff reporter wrote from Vijaywada on December 30 ; 
“The contention of Mr. B. K. Nehru, Kashmir Governor, that the pro¬ 
blem of all-pervading corruption could be mitigated by having recourse 
to indirect elections is not borne out by the experience of the just-con¬ 
cluded A.P. Council poll from the local bodies constituencies. 

In his G. L. Mehta memorial lecture in Madras last week, Mr. 
Nehru had cited three advantages in indirect elections. 

First, the electorate being exceedingly small no money will be 
required for the electoral process. Secondly, the known honest and 
capable persons can be elected rather than totally unknown persons. 
Thirdly, the electorate will have an idea of the issues on which it is 
voting. 

But a study of the A.P. experience shows Mr. Nehru is not altogether 
correct. 

The indirect elections are no less costly than direct elections, say 
the contenders. In a district where the electorate consisted of 1,200 
members, each candidate had to spend not less than Rs. 1 lakh on vehicles 
alone. 

What one would have saved on publicity material had to be spent 
on the hire charges and fuel of taxis for meeting the sarpanches of vil¬ 
lages all over the district. 

In addition, the candidates had to mobilise doubtful voters in camps 
and look after them for a week to 10 days prior to the elections. Though 
the candidates would not concede in public, the active campaigners also 
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speak of the tens of thousands of rupees they had to spend to buy the 
voters. 

As for the candidates, the voters were by and large voting for the 
group leaders who had sponsored them rather than for the candidates 
tiiemselves. 

In districts where there is a vertical split in the Congress (I) the 
rival groups were fighting a battle for survival and supremacy. In such 
a situation it was not the capability or competence or integrity of the 
contenders that mattered. » 

Thirdly, at no place was any issue of public importance projected to 
seek the electorate’s verdict.” 
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TWO YEARS OF INDIRA GANDHI’S RULE 

A. G. NOORANI 

O N January 14, it will be exactly two years ago Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
returned to power. Two factors in the main facilitated her return 
—the squabbling and the split in the Janata Party which led to the fall 
of the Morarji Desai government on July 15, 1979 and the electoral 
system. 

The Janata’s record in power in 1977 and 1978 was on the whole a 
creditable one at home and abroad. It became a fashion to deride it, 
though people judged it by stricter standards than they judged and still 
judge the Congress (I) regime—just as lapses on the part of democratic 
America are censured more severely than those on the part of Communist 
Russia. There was a howl, of protest when the Janata rejected the 
Verghese Committee’s report and tried to confer only a limited autonomy 
on AIR and Doordarshan. The protest was justified. But some of the 
columnists who voiced the protest then have not only kept a studied 
silence on Mrs. Gandhi’s rejection of the very principle of autonomy but 
began working overtime to praise her. Consider another episode. A 
backbencher's revolt killed the Janata government’s bill tq re-introduce 
preventive detention. Can one imagine such a thing happening today— 
Congress (I) legislators overturning a government decision? 

The fact is that in 1977 and 1978 the Janata government held the 
price line, usheted in an atmosphere of freedom, and pursued a foreign 
policy which won the confidence and respect of India’s neighbours. 
Relations with the Soviet Union were cordial throughout. It was 
squabbles which spoilt the image. Mr. Charan Singh’s budget in 1979 
did the rest. As if that was not enough, his six months in power tarnished 
not only his image but to a large extent the Janata’s too in. the public 
mind. 

The electoral system helps a cohesive party. It was a battle of 
Mrs. Gandhi versus the rest and they were hopelessly divided. Thanks 
to the split vote she captured 351 seats -out of a total of 525 by securing 
a mere 42.56% of the votes. In 1977 Mrs. Gandhi secured about 35% 
of the votes. A mere 8% swing of votes made all the difference. This is 
the result of the single member first-past-the-post system of voting. 

These results should have had a sobering effect on both sides. But 
they did not. Mrs. Gandhi has not been restrained by the size of her 
vote. She has instead ^en high-handed and autocratic because of the 
number of seats she won in Hob Lok Sabha. The Opposition did not close 
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its ranks after the elections. It fragmented. 

The last two years have witnessed a sharp decline in the respect 
and authority of national institutions—the judiciary, parliament and Ihe 
State legislatures, the civU services, the election commission—and, indeadf 
in the quality of public life. Never before were there such gross acaaBtiA 
concerning high State functionaries which were also so well-documented. 
Yet they have all gone scot free—^Antulay, Jagannath Mishra, Gundu 
Rao and Ghani Khan Chaudhary to mention a few. The myth of Indira 
Gandhi as an able or firm administrator has been blown sky high. Her 
cabinet is hopelessly divided and its members openly intrigue against 
their respective States’ Chief Ministers. Witness the Zail Singh-Darbara 
Singh feud. 

The Constitution is three decades old but respect for its form and 
spirit is sought to be undermined sedulously by the ruling party in order 
to instal a presidential system of government. 1982 is the year of hope. 
The Congress (I) hopes , to get a two-thirds majority in the Rajya Sabha 
following the biennial elections in March. In July President Sanjiva 
Reddy’s term expires. 'The way would then he open to amend the Consti¬ 
tution and establish a presidential form of government with Mrs. Gandhi 
as President and Mr. Rajiv Gandhi as Prime Minister. This is the 
scenario commonly talked about. He would be bold who would rule it 
out altogether, and incredibly naive if he accepted at face value the 
half-hearted denials. 

For example in an interview with a foreign correspondent published 
on December 27, 1981, she said that Indian cannot have a “very different 
Constitution’’ from what it has at present. But Mrs. Gandhi is not 
incapable, as, her performance in the past indicates, of increasing the 
President’s powers enormously while retaining the facade of the 
parliamentary system and then claiming nothing has changed. 

So added to the decline in respect for institutions and the erosion of 
moral values in public life is a very justified fear about the preservation 
of the constitutional structure. All in all our political system has 
reached a stage when its very survival is in qu^tion. How has such 
a state of things come about? 

Let us go back to January 14, 1980, the day Mrs. Gandhi was sworn 
in as Prime Minister. She said in a broadcast: “Our country needs the 
healing touch. We must all unite in a common effort to solve the problems 
of different sections of our people. This is too stupendous a task to 
allow any time or scope for mutual recrimination and vindictiveness”. 

Exactly a week later the new Lok Sabha met. Violating precedents 
the Speaker was elected without consulting the Opposition and the 
office of the Deputy Speaker which is normally filled by a meipber of 
the Opposition was now filled by a member of Congress (I)’s ally, tlw 
DMK. As for the proceedings, Mr. V. S. Maniam, parliamentary corres¬ 
pondent of the “Statesman” summed them up thus on February 4: “The 
single impression lingering in memory as one reviews the brief first 
session of the Seventh Lok Sabha is of the obsfreperous heckling of some 
of the more important opposition members by a group of young ruling 
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partymen, most of them new”. He specifically mentioned an instance 
of “the worst heckling seen in the session, Mrs. Gandhi was in her seat 
but did nothing to discipline her party members”. 

On March 26, 1980 leaders of all the opposition parties in the Liok 
Sabha conveyed to the Speaker, Mr. Balram Jakhar, their “strong protest” 
- against the rejection of their adjournment motions one after another. 
Even motions on subjects like the Congress (I) sponsored blockade of 
Assam and atrocities on the Harijans were disallowed by him. 

Matters came to such a pass that on June 10, the OppTosition had a 
showdown with the ruling party on the issue of “organised barracking” 
of its speakers. It all arose when the Congress (I) members would not 
let the BJP leader, Mr. Atal Behari Vajpayee, speak at all on the burning 
of Harijan huts in the Kafatta village in U.P. Eventually Mrs. Gandhi 
gave an assurance that the “decorum and dignity of the parliamentary 
forum” would be maintained. 

The Opposition’s speakers have since been allowed to speak without 
the organized barracking but it is manifest that they are treated none 
too fairly where adjournment motions, points of order and the arrange¬ 
ment of the business of the house is concerned. 

Even so responsible a parliamentarian as Mr. A. B. Vajpayee, a 
veteran of nearly a quarter century’s experience, felt constrained to 
blame not only Mrs. Indira Gandhi but also the Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha, Mr. Jakhar, and the Chairman of the Rajya Sabha, Mr. M. 
Hidayatullah, for the “Decline of Parliament” in a recent article in the 
“Indian Express” under that title. Never before was confidence in the 
impartiality of these two presiding officers so little as it is today. Their 
rulings on the Antulay affair on the privilege motions against Mr. R. 
Venkataraman, the finance minister, and on Mr. Arun Shourie, who 
rightly accused the minister of telling a lie, fully support Mr. Vajpayee’s 
criticism. 

That the judiciary has been ill-treated and abused during the last 
two years of Mrs. Gandhi’s government comes out very clearly in the 
judgement delivered by Mr. Justice V. D. Tulzapurkar on December 30 
in the famous case of judges’ transfer. It contains a specific reference 
to Mrs. Gandhi ,and her shocking remarks about judges. The judge 
said that the law minister’s circular of March 18, 1981, was issued “at 
about the time when politicians and persons occupying high positions 
had been indulging in a campaign denigrating the higher judiciary”. 

He cited the instance of the “Chief Minister of a prominent State”. 
No prizes are given for guessing his identity. The jpdge then said; The 
highest executive head at the Centre had prior to March 18, 1981, publicly 
stated “The former Janata government had made a lot of appointments 
in the judiciary on a political basis—a dilemma facing the ruling party 
was whether these persons appointed on political basis in judicial services 
should be allowed to continue and if they are continued, how can we 
expect justice from them? What is their credibility?”*. 

The judge^, rightly criticised “the fear psychosis created by such 
statements”. When before has a Supreme Court judge had occasion tp 
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refer and criticise a statement by “the highest executive head at the 
Centre”—^the Prime Minister? This remark by a Supreme Court judge 
alone suffices to show how Mrs. Gandhi’s attitude has posed a threat 
to the judiciary’s independence. 

Implicit in Mrs. Gandhi’s policies since her return to power in 
January 1980 is the arrogant assumption that history took a holiday 
between March 1977 when she quit power and January 1980 when she 
acquired it again. The period has to be erased from her memory. It 
was one long non-event. Everything done during that period by the 
government of the day has to be undone. Logically the thread of 
misrule has to be picked up from where it was left in January 1977 when 
she announced her decision to go to the polls. To this day, Mrs. Gandhi 
justifies the emergency. Things done during that period are being 
revived—the transfer of High Court judges, dynastic succession and the 
presidential form of government. 

The additional High Court judges were not confirmed during the 
emergency—^for the first time ever. They were Mr. Justice U.R. Lalit 
of Bombay and Mr. Justice Agarwala of Delhi. In 1981 this vicious 
practise was resumed. So was the proposal to transfer High Court 
judges. It was revived on July 24, 1980, by the law minister Mr. P. Shiv 
Shankar and pursued by him with greater ardour than judgement in 
1981. The Supreme Court has upheld its legality in a recent judgement 
and suggested safeguards against abuse. Even if it be legal to transfer 
High Court judges there can be no question that it is unwise to do so. 
It demoralises the judiciary. At a time when there are pressing problems 
facing the government why does it consider it at all necessary to embark 
on this course? The reason is obvious. It wants to make the judiciary 
pliable to its whim by threat of transfer. There can be no question that 
in January 1982 the morale of the judiciary is much lower than it was 
in January 1960. ' 

So much for Mrs. Gandhi’s promised “healing touch” in respect of the 
legislature and the judiciary. In the rjealm of executive functions too 
the impact of the “healing touch” has been disastrous. A fortnight after 
Mrs. Gandhi took office, the CBI officer who had arrested her in October 
1977 was arrested on pretexts palpably false. He was arrested on the 
basis of a complaint filed three years earlier. Two jeep loads of police¬ 
men came to his house early in the morning to perform the operation. 
The very next day a large number of CBI officers protested to the CBI’s 
director against Mr. N. K. Singh’s arrest. 

A massive purge of the CBI followed. The pattern uniformly 
adopted was to reinstate the hatchet man of the emergency and remove 
all who were appointed during the Janata regime. The Union home 
secretary, Mr. T. C. A. Srinivasavardan', was criticised even by some 
Janata enthusiasts for being “soft” to Mrs. Gandhi. In fact, he was a 
model dvil servant, scrupulously correct and cautious. Mrs. Gandhi 
“tiansferred” him which in effect meant removal. 

* The shabby treatment meted out to the National Police Commission 
Is of a piece vgith the government's record of inept handling of the police. 
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on January 7, 1981, the home minister, Mr. Zail Singh, publicly 
rejected the very concept of a police force free of political control. Una, 
of course, is wholly contrary to the recommendations of the Folice 
Commission. Only a few days earlier no less a person than the secretary 
general of All India Police Federation, Mr. Mahendra Singh Adil, had 
bitterly complained that policemen were made to obey “iUegal” executive 
orders which were often “secret and verbal”. A government which treats 
policemen thus can hardly hope to discipline policemen when they go 
off on a rampage of their own. * 

Mr. Dinesh Goswami, an independent member of the Sabha 

from Assam, is by no means a political opponent of Mrs. clffihi. Yet, 
in his survey of her record published in “Hindustan Times” on January 4, 
1982, he writes: “One may recall that even before she assumed office, 
Indira Gandhi declared that her priorities would be to'tackle, first, the 
law and order, and second, the price rise issue. A critical- look at the 
national horizon, however, gives rise to a sense of disillusionment on 
both these fronts. The weaker sections today have reason to feel more 
insecure than ever”. So much for the promises of “a government that 
works.” . » 

Mr. Goswami also notes'“the gradual erosion of the role of parlia¬ 
ment in major events.” He praxes Mrs. Gandhi’s foreign policy. It is 
sufficient comment on that policy that India’s 'position, on Afghanisthan 
and on Kampuchea left her pitiably alone at the non-aligned foreign 
ministers’ conference in Delhi in February 1981, at the Commonwealth 
summit in Australia later in the year and at the General Assembly in 
November 1981. Our credentials as a non-aligned State are suspected. 
This is the result of Mrs. Gandhi’s pro-Soviet tilt. 

Of course, the Opposition has criticised her on all there points 
and many more. Public opinion too has been restive. If the Opposition, 
nonetheless, has made little headway it is because it has not yet learnt 
the lesson from the collapse of the Janata experiment. Rather, it has 
learnt the wrong lesson—^merger is futile. The right lesson is to forge 
programmatic imity first and on its basis establish a truly unified party 
consisting of the Janata, the BJP, the Lok Dal and the Congress (S). The 


electoral system itself requires this for their success. 
More likely than not, they will continue 
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MftS GANDHI AND THE OPPOSITION 

V 

A. G. NOORANl 

T he tone and content of Mrs. Gandhi’s sustained attacks on the 
opposition parties in recent weeks reveal a certain style of politics 
and a definite concept of the role she expects the opposition to play when 
she holds the reins of power. That the style and the concept are utterly 
inimical to the norms and values of a democracy is fairly obvious. But, 
together they reveal also—and far more clearly than do the proposals 
for a presidential system or for a restricted parliament which leading 
Congress (I) ' leaders have been advocating—^the kind of polity which 
Mrs. Gandhi wishes to establish in the country. 

The recent attacks are nothing new. They are strikingly reminiscent 
of those which were launched in 1972 as the-economic difficulties mounted 
and, in consequence, disenchantment with the ruling party set in. They 
were kept up till Mrs. Gandhi lost power in 1977. The pattern and purpose 
of the attacks then, as now, are astonishingly similar. 

One would have thought that the general election of March 1977 
marked a break from the past. But Mrs. Gandhi’s record in opposition 
thereafter, and particularly after her return to power in January 1980, 
suggests this view to be wholly mistaken. Mrs. Gandhi surely did not 
go to the polls to gamble. She did so because in the face of a divided 
and demoralised opposition, she very confidently hoped to win and have 
her policies and measures ratified with a mandate to go further. Thanks 
very largely to Jayaprakash Narayan, the opposition united and the 
electorate proved Mrs, Gandhi’s calculations wrong. 

The disturbing aspect is that since her return to power, Mrs. Gandhi 
has demonstrated time and again that as far as she is concerned, history 
took a holiday from March 1977 to January 1980. The period was a non- 
event. It does not exist except perhaps as a nightmare which must be 
banished from memory. The threads must be picked up from where 
they were left off in March 1977 ancj the policies of old resumed— 
presidential system, dynastic succession, browbeating the judiciary by 
transfer of judges, threats to the press, demoralising the civil services 
and the rest. 

Crucial to the success of these policies is a weak and divided 
opposition. A consistent feature of the attacks on the opposition during 
the last decade is that the tone becomes shriller as soon as the opposition 
shows any signs of coalescing. The recent barrage, for instance, began in 
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earnest last month immediately in the wake of the moves for opposition 
unity. The opening salvo was fired on December 23 when Mrs. Gandhi 
accused the opposition parties of carrying on a “malicious and vicious 
campaign” against her on the questions of law and order, corruption, and 
caste and communal conflicts. A week later, she characterised the 
opposition’s “unprincipled unity move” as a threat to national integration. 
They had no common ideology and sought only to gain power. 

It is pointless to argue that the alliances which Mrs. Gandhi negotiated 
in 1979 and before were no more principled. Mrs. Gandhi coidd not be 
unaware of that. According to her the “whole strategy” of the opposition 
has been “to try to alienate” from her party those who supported it— 
the working class, the farmers, the minorities. Harijans and women. It 
it futile, again, to point out that this is a very legitimate function of 
the opposition. Mrs. Gandhi knows that. She claimed it as a right when 
she was in,the opposition. When asked, on February 7, 1980, if her party 
was not taking political advantage of the Narainpur incident, which 
happened when a Lok Dal ministry was in power, Mrs. Gandhi retorted. 
“Why should we not take advantage of other parties’ failures?” 

But similar conduct on the part of the opposition is regarded as an 
attempt “to bring down the government.... Is that democratic? But 
what we put from our opposition, I can say with all the emphasis at my 
command, no country in Europe or America will allow this.” (sic.) 
Mrs. Gandhi told a Western journalist last month. The hint that the 
opposition functions on sufferance, rather than as of right, has been heard 
before. So has been the charge, made on January 4, that a section of 
the press is “giving leadership to the opposition.” So, also, the accusation 
that the opposition is acting against the national interest (January 3) 
and is playing a disruptionist role (January 8). On the basis of past 
performance it is not unlikely that before long Mrs. Gandhi will accuse 
the opposition of having “a foreign connection” and of harbouring the 
vilest designs. 

In the five years from 1972 to 1977 such charges were flung with 
an acerbity and a consistency which ruled out even the minimum 
confidence that should exist between the government and the opposition 
for successful working of a democratic system. Charges of violence were 
coupled with dark hints that the opposition was responsible for the 
murder of Mr. L. N. Mishra. To charges of instigation by foreign powers 
was added the detail that their money filled the coffers of opposition 
leaders. Refusal of any dialogue with the opposition woiild be followed 
by bitter complaint of their non-co-operation. It was, all in all, an attack ; 
on the integrity of the opposition in such terms as to suggest that ttie " 
very legitimacy of their existence was' in question. But Mrs. Gandhi 
needed an opposition all the time; as a whipping boy presently, and 
eventually, hopefully, as a domesicated showpiece to embroider the 
democracy of her conception. If these words seem harsh, see the record 
of the period 1972 to 1977.. They hold lessons for all today. 

The second half of 1972 saw a revival of poKtiesd" conflict In an 
extremely acute form, Mrs, GandW hacl WQU ft mftffldvi inandfite In th?;, 
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’ 1971 general election and tackled the Ban^adesh crisis with remarkable 
skill. .Success in the state assembly elections in early 1972 was followed 
by the successful summit with Mr. Bhutto at Simla. But extreme 
economic difficulties reared their head and the opposition began to 
criticise the government's handling of the crisis. Mrs. Gandhi reacted 
to the criticism violently. 

As she recalled during the emergency in an interview with Maurice 
Edelman,'" published in The Times (London) on November 15, 1975, 
“After the March 1971, we had two years of economic difficulties which 
led, in turn, to political difficulties. We had a severe drought. Prices of 
grain rose. This was followed by the fuel crisis and inflation. All this, 
led to a shortage of essential commodities which provided a basis for an 
agitation to bring down the government by pressure and intimidation.” 

While the Congress President, Mr. S. D. Sharma, accused the top 
opposition leaders of being ^‘under the sway” of the CIA (September 21, 
1972), Mrs. Gandhi said (September 27) “they are playing into the 
hands of such foreign forces which hate to see India strong.” They were, 
she added, propagating the cult of violence, thereby undermining the 
unity of the country. At the AICC meeting on October 9, Mrs. Gandhi, 
while condemning the CIA for its interference in India’s affairs, remarked 
that “certain external elements” had helped internal elements that had 
been opposed to her policies. 

A mantra had been coined which was to be repeated. At a meeting 
in Patiala on March 23, 1973, Mrs. Gandhi alleged that the opposition 
was tarnishing the country’s image abroad by its character assassination 
of people in high places and by its stories of corruption. Some of the 
opposition, parties acted at the behest of foreign powers which did not 
want India to be strong. 

Mrs. Gandhi was playing rough. What is more, she wanted people 
to know that she could play rougher still. It was at this meeting that 
she painted a self-portrait far more revealing than any done by any 
artist. Describing herself as a tougher politician than her father, Mrs. 
Gandhi remarked that while Nehru was “a saint who came into politics 
by mistake” and because of the need of the hour, she herself was “bom 
in the thick of politics. I have seen its ups and downs from childhood. 
Therefore, I have more vitality and experience to face the opposition 
challenge.” 

The capacity to fight it rough was amply displayed as the political 
conflict got exacerbated and “JP” launched his famous movement. On 
April 1, 1974, Mrs. Gandhi made a personal attack- on JP. 

Mrs. Gandhi used the weapon of innuendo none too subtly. “It is said 
that those who are organising anti-gbvemment demonstrations are getting 
foieign money. I do not know if they are getting foreign money but if 
they are, is it for constructive purposes^” she asked at Hourkela on 
March 8» 1975^ The debate was made an increasingly personal one. They 
are “against me”, not agahust jhe party, she said on April 21, 1975. In 
this atmosphere ca^e AUahabad Ihdgxnent. 
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Mrs. Gandhi’s response to the opposition’s criticism, in the wake Of 
the judgment, was ominous. She told a Boat Club rally in New Delhi 
on June 20, 1975, that in many foreign countries people asked her how 
she allowed the things the opposition was doing. Quite apart from the 
fact that the opposition did not owe its existence to her goodwill, the 
impropriety of such foreign interest seems to have been lost on 
Mrs. Gandhi. 

But it became a favourite theme and was repeated often. She told 
the Rajya Sabha on July 22, 1975, and again on January 8, 1976, that 
every single visitor who came to India before the emergency had one 
question for her, “Well, Mrs. Gandhi, do you think that if you continue 
like this you can survive?” Several ambassadors had called on her, at 
the instance of their heads of state, to draw her attention to the situation 
here. Mrs. Gandhi, apparently, relished such foreign intervention in the 
country’s affairs. 

After the emergency was proclaimed, all restraint was abandoned. 
It is, however, not the wild charges which Mrs. Gandhi freely hurled 
at the opposition which should interest us today. It is her concept of 
an opposition which bears recalling, for it reflected her true feelings. 

To begin with, freedom was regarded as a gift in her bounty. “The 
fault is ours that we were so tolerant, gave them so much of freedom.” 
The press was clubbed — and clobbered — together with the opposition. 
“Lately, many leading newspapers were spearheading the campaign 
against the government and undermining the morale and self-confi¬ 
dence of the people” (July 9, 1975); the press was not only supporting 
the opposition, it was “in fact guiding it” (September 27, 1975). 

There would be no return to pre-emergency days, she declared in 
a major speech in the Lok Sabha on July 22, 1975. “The question is 
asked, where do we go from here and when do we return to normalcy. 
First, we have to decide what is normalcy”. The withdrawal of the 
emergency hinged on the opposition accepting Mrs. Gandhi’s definition 
of normalcy. It was told explicitly on February 24, 1976, that the with¬ 
drawal would be considered “only if all the opposition leaders gave 
a clear assurance that they would not adopt an agitational approach,” 
specifically, that they would not start satyagrahas or gheraos, agita¬ 
tions, hartals, indulge in violence or demand the resignation of legislators. 

Far from accepting these humiliating terms, the opposition leaders 
outside prison tried to unite under JP’s leadership. Mrs. Gandhi was 
incensed at this and asked (May 26) if their move meant the “same 
old indiscipline” and “disruption” or a “new direction” to the country. 
“Do we have so much money, time and strength as to permit policies 
of disruption which weaken the country’s unity and threaten its inde¬ 
pendence ?” 

Yet, to such an opposition, whose leaders she repeatedly accused of 
receiving money from abroad, Mrs. Gandhi claimed (November 22) to 
have “stretched my hand of friendship and this has not been responded 
to”. She wanted a “change of heart” before negotiations could begin. 
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“Will they co-operate for the sake of the country or still indulge in 
violence, destruction and demolition ?” 

The terms were finally laid down with admirable precision in Mrs. 
Gandhi’s letter to Mr. Asoka Mehta, dated December 23, 1976: “Once 
there is a genuine acceptance of the changes that have taken place and 
a clear disavowal of communal and separatist policies, a repudiation of 
the policies of violence and extra-constitutional action, and also a con¬ 
structive approach to social change, then it would not be impossible to 
find solutions to the problems between opposition and government.” 

If, after the opposition rejected these terms, Mrs. Gandhi went to 
the polls less than month later, it was surely not to abandon the scheme 
of things envisaged in the letter and the 42nd Amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution. It was to seek their ratification and a mandate to proceed 
further in the same direction. Her speeches during the election cam¬ 
paign were clear on that point. 

“We have now to see that the pre-emergency conditions do not 
recur again, even after the elections,” Mrs. Gandhi said on February 
5, 1977. Opposition leaders who compared conditions in India with 
freedom elsewhere were told, “If they don’t like the democracy in our 
country, they are free to go to those countries they like, or wherever 
they will, but let them go away. We do not want them here.” 

Mrs. Gandhi’s notion of the Prime Minister’s status was as exag¬ 
gerated as her notion of the opposition was disparaging. “The Prime 
Minister represents the entire country and any attack on him or her 
is an attack on the entire people. The abuses being hurled at me by 
the opposition are tarnishing the image of India,” she said on February 
20. Towards the end of the election campaign (March 17, 1977), Mrs. 
Gandhi accused the opposition parties and newspapers (sic) of backing 
out of the promises they gave to the government when the emergency 
was relaxed. 

In the light of such a consistent line, it is not difficult to imagine 
the policies Mrs. Gandhi would have pursued had she won the election 
in March 1977. She, who had once (November 24, 1975) asked if the 
opposition could give a single instance of her having gone wrong, was 
proved hopelessly wrong in her calculations by the people. 

Back in power three years later, Mrs. Gandhi began to speak in the 
same tone and accent. But with one vital difference. She had been 
in the opposition, meanwhile, and set examples wholly contrary to her 
advice to the opposition that “thdir role should be constructive.” While 
in opposition, Mrs. Gandhi’s party freely resorted to street battles, 
obstruction of parliamentary proceeding, gheraoing of courts, and as¬ 
saulting policemen. The UP hijackers were given party tickets and the 
cases against them were withdrawn. 

Worse, in 1980 on her visits to non-Congress(I) states, Mrs. Gandhi 
freely attacked the state governments for not protecting the minojlities 
(November 6 at Srinagar, and November 10 at Trichur), Tbe limit was 
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reached when on March 24, 1980, members of the Youth Wing of the 
Congress (I) in West Bengal imposed an economic blockade of "Assam.. | 

The opposition, therefore, need not be inhibited by Mrs. Gandhi’s 
censures. She will respect them more if they demonstrate a grit even 
remotely comparable to hers. What the opposition needs to understand 
it that our democratic constitution is living on borrowed time. For far 
too long it has functioned without a vital component — a viable, work¬ 
ing party system. This has been India’s greatest failure since in¬ 
dependence. 

A constitution provides only the bare skeleton for a polity. It is 
the politics, through the party system, which provide the flesh and blood. 

In the absence of the essential check of a credible alternative to thje 
ruling party, a disproportionately heavy responsibility for checking 
abuse of power has fallen on other institutions — the judiciary and the 
press, to mention two. The electoral system itself mandates a national 
alternative even if it consists of an effective coaMtion rather than a 
single party. But the preconditions are not only unity but credibility, 
an ability to take over the government and run it on the basis of a con¬ 
crete programme. 

Unfortunately the opposition parties are nowhere near evolving such 
an alternative. In an article in Le Monde some years back, Jean-Jacques 
Seruan Schereiber wrote, “France can only be made modern, livable 
and to the people’s own measure by transforming the political parttes, 
not by rewriting the laws.” 

ITie article was apty entitled “The people are adults, are the 
parties ?” The people of India have more than once demonstrated their 
capacity for deliberate electoral choice. It is for the opposition parties 
to demonstrate their capacity to regain popular confidence. That will 
be a test of their own worth and their fitness to survive. To a profound 
extent the survival of the system itself depends on their ability to meet 
this test. 


(Courtesy : Indian Express) 
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RAPE 

TAYA ZINKIN 

HERE has suddenly arisen in Britain a widespread concern for the 
state of two cherished institutions: the police and the judiciary. 

What has most upset public opinion are two recent rape cases and a 
televised police cross-examination of an alleged rape victim. First, there 
was a Crown Court Judge who fined a rapist who pleaded guilty £2<000 
instead of imprisoning him on the irrelevant and legally unacceptable 
ground that there had been ‘contributory negligence’ on the part of the 
victim, a 17-year-old hitch-hiking a lift late at night to get home. The 
girl, who was engaged to a soldier, had gone to a dance in the barracks 
and it appears that, her fiance being summoned to go back on duty,, she 
had nobody to take her home so that she hitch-hiked a lift. The car 
she stopped belonged to a ‘respectable’ businessman. The allegation 
the. girl eventually made to the police was that, agains^ her protest, 
he stopped the car in a wood and raped her. 

The outcry in the media was immediate and there has been a great 
deal of concern, not only because the rapist was not given a jail sentence 
but because of the judge’s mention of ‘contributory negligence’. Contri¬ 
butory negligence cannot apply in a criminal case as it only applies in 
civil cases. Is it ‘contributory negligence’ mitigating the offence, if you 
leave your window open and a thief helps himself to the contents of 
your house ? Is it ‘contributory negligence’ if you happen to carry 
money in your wallet so that when you get mugged the miscreant is 
rewarded for his misdeed whereas had you not had a penny on you 
there would have been no ‘contributory negligence’ and he would have 
been guilty 'without extenuating circumstances ? 

The concept of contributory negligence would appear to arise from 
a not fully thought out idea that it is the duty of a woman never to put 
herself in a position which might arouse male sexual desires. She should 
not go out late alone, hitch-hike, wear suggestive clothes and make-up, 
flirt or sunbathe, or cuddle of course. This is nonsense. Carried to its 
logical conclusion this means that women can never see any but the 
males against whom they are protected by the taboo of blood and that, 
as far as the rest of the male world is concerned they must live in 
purdah. If women are to be free they must be able to behave like men. 
Nobody alleges that nnde hitch-hikers are asking to be raped—even by 
gay motorists, or that wearing skin tight jeans with an open necked, 
shirt is sexual pjrovocation. And in the cases where boys have been 
raped by sex maniacs nobody has even thought of contributory negligence. 
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In the case of women being raped, unfortunately, the reaction that there 
may have been contributory negligence is not confined to male chauv^iist 
pigs, policemen or judges. It underlines the attitudes of many virtuously 
respectable matrons probably because rape fantasies are a frequent and 
pleasurable experience of the more strait-laced. Freed by fantasy to 
enjoy without any sense of guilt what their background denies them, 
these virtuous women fail to distinguish between fact and fiction. No 
matter how delicious the dream, the fact is always degrading an4 
traumatic. 

Shortly after the judgment referring to contributory neglicence the 
public watched a 40-minute television documentary showing the police 
interrogating an alleged victim of rape. I myself did not see this pro¬ 
gramme which has created an uproar. For one thing there were three 
policemen and no policewoman, for another, instead of beginning by 
arranging a medical examination the police kept dissuading the woman 
from having one, making it quite clear that they did not take her story 
seriously, and the inspector asked for details of the woman’s sexual 
history. The interview was conducted in an unsympathetic and un¬ 
professional manner and went a long way to explain why women are 
so reluctant to go to the police in cases of rape. The police defence 
against the fanfare of public criticism was that the Equal Opportunities 
Act made it impossible for them to allocate policewomen to rape interro¬ 
gations and that the woman they interviewed had once before pretended 
to have been raped because she was mentally unstable. Nevertheless, 
as a result of the programme being shown and the public outcry, steps 
are being taken to alter the procedure to bring it in line with the kind 
of procedure adopted in the United States where the police are specially 
trained to deal with rape. 

Rape is very frequent, how frequent nobody knows because most 
of the victims do not come forward. For a respectable woman to com- 
' plain about rape is a very traumatic experience even if she is treated 
with understanding and sympathy because it makes her plight public. 
However, the attitude of the judiciary and the police that when a woman 
of doubtful morals complains of rape she should not be believed is 
stupid. The Messalinas of this world who have no virtue to lose have 
nothing to gain when they complain of being raped. By the same token, 
for the nice girl whose parents are very strict and who lives in a world, 
if it still exists, where she is expected to enter matrimony as pure as a 
snowdrop, to claim that she has been raped can sometimes be one way 
of camoufiaging a sexuality to which her upbringing does not entitle her. 

Hot on the heels of the injudicious judgment about ‘contributory 
negligence’ and the televised cross-examination of an alleged rape victim, 
has exploded the shockingly horrendous case of the Scottish mother of 
two who was raped by three youths who amused themselves by slashing 
her naked body with razor blades so that they could play noughts and 
crosses on it, with the result that she had to have 168 stitches to repair 
that damage alone. The three youths had a friend with them who’ turned 
police evidence and signed a statement describing what« happened. The 
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woman recognised one of the culprits at an identification parade, yet 
no case has been brought against the boys as the Crown Counsel decided 
tliat no case should be brought because the woman was not fit to give 
evidence so that a conviction would not be forthcoming. The psychiatrist 
who saw the victim at the time had said that being cross-examined in 
open court might lead the unfortunate victim to commit suicide. However, 
that same psychiatrist has now stated in public that the opinion he 
gave was confined to the time at which he saw the victim and that he 
did not in any way prejudge what her mental state would be later. 
Indeed, the victim is now taking out a private prosecution against her 
attackers who would havfe been tried had they killed her or merely 
raped her. But by raping her and inflicting horrendous wounds upon 
their victim they very nearly spared themselves the ordeal of a prosecu¬ 
tion. But for their victim’s courageous determination to take them to 
court on her own account they would have gone unpunished and forever 
free. There has been such an outcry in Parliament that if it is deemed 
necessary for justice to be done the law will be changed. Already the 
Solicitor General for Scotland has been sacked by Mrs. Thatcher for 
giving one explanation to the press and another to Parliament for the 
prosecution being dropped. 

But it is not only rape which is exercising public indignation. A 
woman teacher who complained that she had been attacked by the 
mother of one of her pupils was told by the stipendiary magistrate who 
dismissed her case that she could expect to be attacked half a dozen 
times more in the course of her teaching career. 

Then too, there are disturbing personal experiences with the police. 
When I was booked by a young copper for a traffic offence he was 
abominably rude and told as many lies in Court as if he had been , a 
constable from Punjab. Police are no longer properly trained. I 
know of a case where the constable who was recording a traffic offence 
was so illiterate that the charge-sheet had to be filled in by the motorist, 
and last week a friend of mine who was burgled found the police totally 
incompetent. No fingerprints were taken, footprints left in the snow 
were ignored despite my friend’s drawing attention to them and the 
general attitude of the police investigators was that they could not care 
less. What has happened to the famous Bobby who used to be the envy 
of the whole of Europe ? Trust in the police and the judiciary is funda¬ 
mental to orderly society. Fortunately much hope has been placed in 
the measures suggested by Lord Scarman to improve the police and 
Mrs. Thatcher has left .judges in no doubt about the way they are 
expected to treat rapists. 

KINDNESS OR CRUELTY ? 

• JAI NIMBKAR 

A good friend of mine died the other day of hydrophobia. He had 
been bitten by a stray dog several months ago, and had not bothered^ 
to take a course of anti-rabies injections. Technically, therefore, one 
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can say that he was the architect of his own destiny. Several facts need 
to be coxisidered before such a conclusion is drawn, however. One, 
that it is a tedious and painful business getting the injections. T^o, 
that many people are allergic to the anti-rabies serum and die after 
being injected with it — and since it is rarely a hundred per cent certain 
that the dog that bit one was rabied, it is a debatable point w;hich of 
the two risks one should opt for. And three, and perhaps most im¬ 
portant, there has been a shortage of this vaccine for a number of years 
and it is not available especially in the rural areas. 

However the apportioning of the blame is done, the pause of the 
death is undisputable — a stray animal of a species that is known to 
carry rabies and cause thousands of deaths all over the country every 
year. Because in my circumscribed life my friend’s sudden and horrible 
and unnecessary death was a traumatic experience, I was amazed to 
discover that almost everyone else associated with him had peirsonally 
known someone who had died of rabies, and took the whole thing not 
with insensitivity but with equanimity. Philosophical acceptance of the 
inevitable may be a virtue, but philosophical acceptance of an avoidable 
death seems to me equivalent to cruelty. 

Deaths due to rabies spread by dogs can be effectively reduced by 
killing stray dogs. This simple-sounding course of action is thwarted 
by people in every way. They protect stray dogs by claiming owner¬ 
ship, by sheltering and hiding them. If there is a campaign afoot to 
poison stray dogs, they try to spare the pups. This sentimental loyally 
to an animal would be touching if it were not at the cost of humans. 
The surprising thing is that very few of the people who would protect 
dogs from a municipally ordained death have any real love for the 
animals. It is just an unthinking response to the situation, something 
like a motorist endangering the lives of the occupants of his car — 


including himself —in trying to avoid a jackrabbit that dash«- ' 
of his car. 

Someone might of course question - .j-vv. ^ 
on human life than on 


oomeone migm or course quesxior* - « wile 

on human life than on \ 4 c, ^ 

equivalent to a life, no 

I have not achieved tl iievei 

I shall always continue cne avoidable 

of a friend. 


liever will, 
cne avoidable death 
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The beaches are long, sandy, profusely equipped with beach chairs 
and simslwdes, caffe and restaurants. Considering the fact that this, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A LITTLE MIRACLE 

26 January 1982 

TAYA ZINKIN 

G eographically and climatically the canary Islands are an exten¬ 
sion of Africa. Historically, however, because they are Spanish, 
they are an extension of Europe. Like Israel is a dose of the West in 
the Middle East, the Canary Islands are a dose of the West in sub-tropical 
Africa, and this makes an enormous amount of difference to all sorts of 
thmgs. Indeed, so great is the difference that, after spending three weeks 
there, I thought I would have nothing to write about because nothing 
had struck me as special, picturesque or different until I realised with 
a shock that what was in fact worth writing about is that, in that 
holiday-makers' paradise which enjoys twelve sunny tourist months a 
year because of its perfect climate, one does not get a cultural shock. 

The population of Gran Canaria, the island where we stayed, is 
half a million. Last year it had one and a half million tourists. Fifteen 
years ago Gran Canaria was a quiet peaceful, not very prosperous island. 
It had three assets: its refuellmg port of Las Palmas, its banana crop 
which had a protected market in Spain, and its winter tomato crop 
mainly sold in Britain, whcih likes the extra sweetness the Canaries' 
brackish water produces. 

The tourist explosion, which is the result of people's fairly recent 
passion for sun-sand-and-sea holidays and of the charter plane package, 
has hit Gran Canaria with a vengeance. Everywhere buildings have 
sprouted or are in the process of sprouting, not all of them, alas, pleasing 
to the eye. The concentration of tourist accommodation: be it hotels, 
apart-hotels (buildings which consist of service studio rooms with cook¬ 
ing faciliti^, reception and common rooms), blocks of apartments to 
let, colonies of bungalows and studios, is formidable. The island is 
small, tourists want to be along the seaside where there are beaches, 
and there are one and a half million of them to cater for, not only 
with accommodation but also with countless self-service stores operating 
imder the pompous title ctf supermarkets, restaurants, gift shops, fashion 
boutiques, ethnic curio shops from everywhere, as well as the 'Konditoreis' 
which lash out cream cakes to German and Scandinavian palates, and 
the Sindhi shops selling all the silicon chip technology from Japan at 
duty free prices which have to be bagged down. By special privilege 
dating from the ilBSOs, the Canaries are duty free so that th^ offer an 
added attraction to tourists who return sunburnt and loaded with hi-ils, 
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can say that he was the architect of his own destiny. Several facts need 

to be considered before such a conclusion is drawn, however. One, 

that it is a tedious and painful business getting the injections. T^o, 
m one scuoe ufian K^ 0 UMi.itx ww. ^ 

the Costa Brava or Majorca. It boasts a fairly nondescript and at times 
pretentious architecture. It is plagued by poor quality of execution, 
poor maintenance and an indifferent cooking stamped by a notable lack 
of variety. However, it is in the sub-tropics not in Europe. Coconuts 
do not grow in the Canaries, but mangoes do, avocado pears, papayas 
and passion fruit do, and so do tropical flowers. The climate, which 
tends to be fairly homogeneous, is not very different from that of Bom¬ 
bay in March. 


The curious thing is that, nevertheless, one does not get the feeling 
of being outside Europe. This is because the local inhabitants who man 
the shops are no different, m look, dress or behaviour from the tourists. 
The only difference is that their mother tongue is Spanish, a difference 
which is minimised by the fact that all those in contact with tourists 
speak German, English and sometimes French or Dutch, sometimes 
surprisingly fluently. This is true for waiters, shop assistants, bus con¬ 
ductors, and taxi drivers alike. 

The Sindhis look different, but Indians are now a familiar sight in 
London, a part of the local scene; seeing them in Play a del Ingles does 
not make it feel exotic. Sindhis have been in the Canaries for a very 
long time, long before the tourist boom. They came in the wake of 
shipping and must originally have been traders in a variety of commo¬ 
dities. Now they have latched on to the tourist boom with the kind 
of initiative and determination the natives of the Canaries appear to be 
lacking. The sale of modern technology and much of the jewellery 
trade are firmly in Sindhl hands, as neon signs with names ending 
in ‘ani’ proclaim in all the shopping centres. 

One interesting aspect of the tourist explosion in Gran Canaria, 
an aspect which helps to make the explosion positively palatable to 
the natives is that many of them have at least one tourist studio apart¬ 
ment or bungalow which they let for ten months of the year thus 
providing their owner with a summer holiday for the r emainin g two 
months when the Gran Canaria is somewhat less crowded as Westerners 
do not have to go quite that far in search of the sun. Investing in 
tourism has been so firmly established that it is not uncommon for locals 
to own a number of flats in an apart-hotel or a block of service flats 
and tq reserve one of them for personal use while the others bring in 
an income. Moreover, tourism provides a great deal of employment for 
those not rich enough to own tourist accommodation. 


Because the Canaries are islands, and because it is usual for metro¬ 
politan ex-colonial powers to nurse soft spots for islands, there are 
many tax advantages, besides being duty free, in the Canaries. This 
is reflected, for instance, by the low cost of petrol which accoimts for 
the vast number of cars. Even car hire is cheap and there are many 
car hire firms. 
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The beaches are long, sandy, profusely equipped with beach chairs 
and sunshades, cafes and restaurants. Considering the fact that this, 
after all, is part of Spain it is extraordinary that toplessness has become 
an accepted feature of beach and swimming-pool life. All the hotels, 
blocks of flats and colonies of bungalows have swimming-pools and 
toplessness is as prevalent there, even in the middle of town, as on 
the beach. Indeed, at the end of the island’s main beach, between it and 
the next, there is a stretch reserved for naturists. But since toplessness 
is already an accepted fact and since there even are a few G-strings to 
be seen, people who pace the beach back and forth stride along the 
naturists in varying degrees of swimdress apparently unaware of, cer¬ 
tainly unconcerned by, the nudity of other sunbathers. Nor is the 
demarcation rigid. Indeed the boundary is so blurred that it is im¬ 
possible to tell, by looking at patrons, where naturism begins or ends. 
People do what they like and nobody minds. This, for a country which 
IS ardently Roman Catholic and which, until not so long ago, believed 
m a purdah-like seclusion for its daughters, is an extraordinary change. 

The tourist boom has of course brought problems, the greatest of 
all being water. The islands are volcanic and, with the exception of 
Tenerife, have hardly any sub-soil water. Most of the water they have 
comes from rain in the high mountains of the centre of the islands. 
It was enough for agriculture and the population in the past. It is no 
longer enough. Indeed, water is now the key concern for everybody 

the islands. In the Gran Canaria there are two desalinisation plants 
extracting fresh water from the sea and many tube wells. Water, as 
in certain parts of India, is owned by people who sell it for the purpose 
of cultivation. In the Gran Canaria water is sold by the cubic metre 
not, as in India, by the ‘clock’. There are three rates for water. One 
rate is for very brackish water, which is extracted from the sub-soil 
by tube wells; it has anything up to 10 grams of salts per litre and 
IS fit only for the cultivation of tomatoes and the bathrooms of tourists. 
There is another rate double the first for the filtered water which is 
used for the production of cucumbers, bananas, fruits and flowers, and 
a third rate, half that of beer, for water sold in plastic containers fit 
to drink and cook with. Obviously, the expansion of tourism has to 
go hand in hand with that of the water supply, and the government is 
wasting no time in making sure that there are no time lags. There 
IS even a concerted attempt by the Spanish Ministry of Agriculture to 
divert land from bananas to other sub-tropical fruits because bananas 
are frightfully thirsty. To grow one kilo of bananas one needs 450 kilos 
of water, whereas pineapples only require a three minute spraying every 
third day. 

Agriculture in the Canaries is extremely impressive because it is 
done in a wonderfully cost efficient way, a way which has been evolved 
over a long time with the same sort of rigour as in Israd. Nothing 
is left to chance, everything is costed and recosted and the producers 
are organised to keep a hawk's eye on prices in recipient markets. If 
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demand sags they reduce exports to keep prices up. For example, 
around Christmas the firm which supplies Marks & Spencer in the UK 
with its winter tomatoes was, like all the other tomato exporters* dertroy- 
Ing a quarter of the crop because the demand for tomatoes in Europe 
had become sluggish as a result of the freezing winter. The industry 
is efficient. It was most impressive to watch tomatoes being packaged, 
weighed, labelled and priced, ready for the Marks and Spencer shelves 
before being despatched to England by air. 

Crops are grown most Scientifically, there is even a siz^ible experi¬ 
ment in hydroponics for, amongst other things, bananas. The justification 
for the hydroponic experimental centre which is financed by a large 
Savings Bank is that the top-soil in Gran Canaria, and indeed more 
so in the island of Lanzarote, is porous, made of volcanic foam, it is 
like a rigid sponge without any nutrients, very similar in fact to the 
cotton wool used by children playing at germinating pulses Soil with 
its nutrients exist below that porous volcanic crust, but at varying depths. 
Therefore, hydroponics have a lot to offer to farmers, especially in a 
country where it hardly ever rains and where water is almost worth 
its weight in gold. By optimising the balance of proteins and minerals, 
agriculturalists can save a great deal of expense and control the quality 
of their products. Because agriculture is an industry with such advanced 
techniques as drip irrigation, spray irrigation and rigorous pollenisation 
contrql, %,;^^c^e 

almost like a large factory and its yaifd. This does not disturb toOrists 
who come for the beaches and are content with a quick drive up into 
high mountains which look sprung from the brush of Le Douanier 
Rousseau However, such intensive agriculture does disfigure. The 
countryside is covered in plastic sheeting to protect cucumbers and early 
tomatoes or parcelled out into little squares to shelter the dwarf banana 
trees. 

Developing countries with tourist potential and possible markets 
for the produce of sub-tropical agriculture ml^^rt learn a great deal from 
studying what has been achieved in the Canary Islands. 
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THE PUBLIC VOICE 

66Q 0,” said the pleasant-faced, middle-aged political scientist in the 
green and gold sari, looking up from her paper, “they’re still mak¬ 
ing heavy weather over the non-aggression pact, both the Indian and 
Pakistani governments. Is it that governments by their very nature 
are suspicious of the simple, or is it that both are really opposed to 
the idea, and do not want, deep down in their hearts, to tie themselves 
to peace ? You may say I must have a very cynical nature myself to 
tiiink of the second alternative, but really the whole concept is so clear 
and straightforward that one cannot help wondering. What, when all 
is said and done, is a non-aggression pact ? A promise by two countries 
not to attack one another. India promises Pakistan that it will not 
attack it. Pakistan promises India that it will not attack it. Now if 
both want peace, as both say emphatically they do, what is all the 
delay about, with the meetings at ministerial level, at official level, and 
thereafter, who knows, agaijn at ministerial level and even prime minis¬ 
terial level, perhaps ? Why the waste of time and resources, the toing 
and froing of high dignitaries and their aides, the feasting that invariably 
seems to accompany such gatherings ? Why not the signing by General 
Zia and Mrs. Indira Gandhi of a clear, one-sentence promise that for a 
specific period, say, ten or twenty years or more, their forces will not 
attack the other side ? Other problems between the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, and where are they not in such circumstances, can be taken up 
separately and talked over.” 

“Ah, but you make me quite impatient with you,” said the smart 
young secretary with the very impressive brief case,, “we sign your simple 
non-aggression pact and Pakistan explodes a nuclear bomb. What then, 
my angel of peace ?” “You’re not proposing to go to war with Pakistan 
are you, if it explodes a nuclear bomb ?” asked the bespectacled, hatchet¬ 
faced economic journalist from lower down in the queue. Then as the 
secretary shook her head in negation, “no, I thought not. Even the 
most chauvinistic amongst us wouldn’t go' as far as that. What difference 
then does our having signed the non-aggression pact make ? We are 
not disadvantaged in any way.” “The real answer to Pakistan’s bomb 
is not to have no nontaggression pact with it, but to unveil your own 
nuclear bomb the "moment Pakistan explodes its,” said a luxuriously- 
moustached, white-haired old gentleman, leaning on a battered umbrella 
two places further down from the economic journalist. “I take it we’re 
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not going to go blind just because we’ve sighed the non-aggression pact. 
We shall continue to watch Pakistan’s every move, and keep up with 
it if we can, just as we’re doing now. They’ve contracted for the F-16s; 
our counter is the Mirage-2000s. Again, people urge don’t enter into the 
pact, because Pakistan may give a base to the Americans in its territory. 
If that happens, how are we disadvantaged if we have signed the pact ? 
Not having signed, are we going to go to war on this account ? Of course, 
not. Further about Kashmir being still.unsettled. We would be better off 
not signing, if we intended to take over Azad Kashmir, so-called, now 
with Pakistan, by force of arms. Any intention of doing that we have 
disclaimed by ‘bell, book and candle,’ witness the Simla agreement. As 
it is, it’s sad the problem remains but that need not affect the non¬ 
aggression pact. So, too, outstanding matters like visas, trade, places 
of pilgrimage, etc. For any of them, or all of them, to be settled in 
India’s favour, so far as I can judge, is any sensible Indian, and there 
are many more such than most of us think, likely to want to go to 
war ?” 


“What you say is probably correct, I concede,” said the young secret¬ 
ary, “Wo may suffer no loss by having this pact, but what do we gain ? 
Why not leave things as they are ? Our peaceful intentions are clear 
enough.” “Are they ? To ourselves, certainly. But to the rest of the 
world ? Not so,” said a rather handsome lady in a silk kaftan and 
embroidered slippers. “Recently, I was in several Western European 
countries, and quite a number of knowledgable people were doubtful 
about our aims. Why did we want to disintegrate Pakistan, they asked. 
At my reasoned denials they smiled sicklily, and started on our close 
ties with Russia, and hence obviously our interest m Pakistan’s downfall. 
As for the Middle East and the Arab countries we so assiduously, and 
on merits, support, with them it is almost an article of faith, an observant 
Arabic-knowing, long-term resident in many of them, a first cousin of 
mine, told me, that we are the most consumate hypocrites in the world, 
and are certainly planning Pakistan’s destruction. He said he argued 
again and again, but the result was always disbelief, and whenever he 
quoted the Prime Minister, there was ironic laughter and statements 
like ‘Oh, Indira, is she not known the world over as the authentic 
Mother of Hypocrisy’ ? So you see, there may be considerable gain in 
our entering into the pact. Which should also be clear from the fact 
that our leaders in the past offered it several times to Pakistan and its 
foolish governments refused.” 

“But Pakistan is only offering it how to show the Americans that 
our complaints about their being rearmed, dreading the weapons being 
turned against us, are quite baseless,” said a tall thin man in.a long 
black coat with a couple of fat books under his arm. ‘Why should we, 
by signing the pact, assist it to deceive the Americans ?” “Come, come,” 
said a post-graduate student in a simple white sari and chappals, “you 
read the papers, don’t you, and must know the Americans have already 
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entered into a five-year agreement to supply masses of modern sophisti¬ 
cated weapons to Pakistan. Our signing the pact is not likely to affect 
that decision now. I know it is usual among us to regard the Americans 
as somewhat weak in the head„ and unnecessarily brash. But though 
their Governments have from time to time been foolish—^not as often 
as ours, though—on the whole they are a very shrewd lot, with a very 
active sense of where their real interest lies. We would be wise if 
we realised that instead of just shrieking at them all the time, and by 
the we, 1 mean particularly our government,” 

*“I’ll give you another reason why we should not sign any pact with 
the present Zia government. It is a thoroughly absolute arbitrary dicta¬ 
torship, with the mass of the people against it, governing by sheer 
military force with no rule of law, no judicial independence, none of 
the freedoms. Have we no sense of shame that we propose to enter 
into an understanding with such a government ?” asked the man in 
the long black coat. ‘‘Methinks you do protest too late, good sir,” said 
the economic journalist. “Pakistan has been an absolute dictatorship for 
about the last twenty years, and successive Indian Governments have 
entered into agreements with it. Besides, if you object to tyrannies, what 
about Indira’s very close friend, the greatest tyranny on earth, the Soviet 
Union, with which we actually have a treaty of friendship and mutual 
consultation ? And so many of its satellites too, all tyrannies, all very 
good friends of our government. Why, having swallowed the camel, 
are you now straining at the gnat ? And all our dear friends in Africa ? 
Aren’t most of them authoritarian, one-party states, also the majority in 
the non-aligned movement of which wo are so proud of being a founder- 
member ? This argument I’m afraid, can’t stand.” 

“On the whole, we don’t stand to lose anything by entering into a 
non-aggression pact, and we have at least a solemn written assurance 
from Pakistan that it will not attack us; though of course that may 
turn out to be just a scrap of paper. I wouldn't count on it very much. 
You know the old saying ‘talk softly and carry tlie big stick.’ If the stick 
we carry continues to be a little larger or even equal to that which 
Pakistan carries, the pact may well work out to the mutual benefit 
of both of us,” said the political scientist, “Well, here comes the bus 
just in time.” Thundering up to the terminus, the bus discharged its 
passengers and took on a new lot, including our discussants. 


COMMENT 

They say inflation is vanquished. We have done wonderfully, they 
toll us. But for every article in common use I pay more to-day than 
I did yesterday. So what use is it, your having done so wonderfully 
in economic terms, to me, the simple, ordinary citizen ? A little 
common-sense^ please. 
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, , Js'^^here are sciences of man as well as of non-human nature. Tilieir 
■sfeilethod is the method of all the sciences. Where they differ from the 
other sciences is in the fact that the particular cases from which they 
abstract, and upon which they base their generalizations, posses 
intrinsic significance. Each one is a suffering or enjoying human being 

“The sciences of men are necessary and valuable. But, like 
many necessary and valuable things, they easily lend themselves to 
undersirable uses. We dislike having other people’s sufferings forced 
on our attention, we find it very often inconvenient to have to feel 
compassion. To feel compassion is to feel that we are in some sort 
and to some extent responsible for the pain that is being inflicted, 
that we ought to do something about it. But most of us have no taste 
for doing things about anything that is not our own immediate 
business. To be able to think about human affairs in terms of the 
bodiless abstractions, the unindividualized and unmoving generaliza¬ 
tions invented by men of science, is a real godsend. You cannot feel 
pity for an abstraction. Abstraction serves, accordingly, as a refuge 
from emotional discomfort and moral responsibility.” 

* * * 

“As I sat in the cafe I said to myself, 

They may talk as they please about what they call pelf, 

They may sneer as they like about eating and drinking, 

But help it 1 cannot, I cannot help thinking 

How Pleasant it is to have money, heigh ho! 

How pleasant it is to have money.” 


. Q* A 
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A DREAM 

S OUNDLY asleep lay the old man when to him came this dream. A 
special fragrance suffused his nostrils, a scent not of musk and 
ambergris, nor of violets and clove; but of earth with the first rains of 
spring upon its dry surface in a temperate climate with a slight suggestion of 
the many joyous flowers to come. After a number of deep breaths, his eyes 
opened and he heard a deep vibrant feminine voice say “Well truth- 
teller tell me truly what do you see?” The old man chuckled,. “If I am 
truth-teller, why add the extra truly?” he asked. Then turning on his 
side in the direction from which the voice had come, gasped, “Great 
Majesty, you have come yourself! You do me too much honour. Fm 
quite ready” and he made as if to get up. “No” said the voice “keep 
still and answer. Now that you can see me, who do you think I am?” 
“Why, the gracious Empress Death, if I may be permitted to mention 
that eloquent, just and mighty name’’. The Voice laughed gently, then 
said mockingly “And you thiftk Death will come for you thus? No, I am 
not Death. I come but to ask you some questions. However tell me first. 

How do I resemble your mental image of Death?” “Well,” said the old- 
man, “You are the most impressive personage I have seen in a long 
while. You lend dignity and colour to your magnificent robes and most 
precious ornaments, not they to you. Your beauty awes my heart. Your 
voice has the power to be soft, commanding or dreadful, as desired. I 
have heard that Death appears thus sometimes, very rarely ’tis tiue, to 
the specially favoured, and I thought perhaps, may be, my turn had 
come. High privilege it would have been to accompany you, but though 
that is not to be, yet to have you here, to be able to refresh these tired 
eyes—-what have they not seen, alas—by looking at you, is a tremendous 
boon your kindness confers on me. I thank you most sincerely.” 

“Sir warrior, I see you are also sir courtier” said the exalted lady, 

“But, are you still sir truth-teller? The exaggerated terms in which you 
address me make me doubtful.” “Its the simple truth I tell, lady.” “I 
believe you, more especially since I know that you did not use a little 
guile to deceive even the beloved of your youth and let her see the truth, 
though it lost her to you. What was it she said to you, ah yes I 
remember. Wasn’t it T am really very fond of you, but I find I haven’t 
the least influence with you. Not a thing which you consider it not 
right to do will you do for me. Not even if I ask you very fervently 
or cajolingly. And you won’t even lie about it or make excuses. No, 
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the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth that s you. ^ Well, 
draw what comfort you can from your cold truth. My warmth, you 
' will never share. I am an individual and will not let myself become a 
pale shadow of anyone. Even if my heart goes out to him, I have the 
will to snatch it back.’ That’.s right, isn’t it?” Startled, the old man 
looked at his intcrlocuter very coldly and muttered ,old, forgotten, far- 
off things and battles long ago.’ Then said “To your business, please; I 
thought you said you had some question to ask.” 

“Yes, I have” said the lady, “and because I knew you’d tell me 
the truth, 1 came to you. I’m very puzzled about this continuous, almost, 
commonal trouble that goes on throughout the land, Hindu vs. Muslim, 
sometimes here, sometimes there. I know all the usual explanations, 
oven the latest, envj’^ over economic prosperity of one section by the 
other, but they don’t satisfy me. What is it, truly?” “You ask for 
certainty in what must, by its very nature, remain in the field of conjecture. 
‘Wallah Alim’, God knows all, or only God knows, as they say. How¬ 
ever, since my four score years have not been spent just in grazing 

camels, I shall attempt to answer your question, always with the 
proviso that you will regard what I say as a workable hypothesis, and 
examine and chock it in the light of your own experience, knowledge 
and intelligence. There are these violent explosions from time to time 
because deep down in their hearts, Hindus as a community dislike and 
distrust Muslims, and Muslims as a community dislike and distrust 
Hindus. They may consciously not even be aware that it is so; individuals 
in both communities may on occasion be the best of friends, they may 
even inter-marry, but the gut-feeling remains. So, when some small 
spark suddenly comes into being, large sections of both communities 
become to one another ‘they’ and ‘us’. Both hear, so to speak, ‘ancestral 

voices prophesying war’, and for the time being even men of culture 

and sober thinking instinctively blame, at least in their minds, the other 
side. 

“Why the dislike and distrust, you will ask. Because of the 
happenings of the last thousand years, is the answer. Put briefly and 
bluntl\% it is because of the concept of each held by the other. To the 
Hindu, the Indian Muslim is a renegade or the son, grandson or great- 
grandson to the IVth degree of a renegade. He is either himself or through 
his ancestors, a man who has been false to the original faith, in which 
he or they were born. Clearly then, he must be ab initio a doubtful 
character. As Firdausi says 

‘In the end the wolf-cub becomes a wolf, 

Even if he grows up among men.’ 

And as if this was not enough, this wolf ranged over almost the whole 
of India, slaying, robbing, ravaging and rulHng for hundreds of years, 
until the British spread their power over the whole land. Nor is this 
all. When the British were anxious to hand over power, this same wolf 
would not allow it to be done, until the country was broken into two and 
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he given his full share. Since then too has he tried to live at peace with 
us? Alas, no. 

“To the Muslim, the Hindu is a crafty, low person, born only to be 
ruled over, and because of his numbers always trying to filch away 
others’ rights. There is in the Hindu neither frankness nor generosity. 
He is a mean, calculating, saving type, full of cunning, but with no 
breadth of mind or spirit. You must always be on your guard against 
him, for you never know when he will cleverly do you down. Deception 
is his forte, and fairness is to him a quality to ridicule. And tljis creature 
claims not only equality with, but even superiority over us, the rightful 
rulers of the land who held it by force of arms for hundreds of years 
and treated them as subjects not at all badly. And now they even dare 
to question our right to convert, a right guaranteed to us by the 
Constitution, moth-eaten though that is and framed very largely by 
themselves. 


“Well, does your ladyship now understand the constant bickering, 
the blowing-up of the smallest incident into an occasion for a full- 
scale riot, the complaints and counter-complaints ? Mind you, I do not 
say that this mentality is current among all members of either com¬ 
munity. Quite a number are very largely free of it, and speak and 
behave in almost all circumstances as ordinary reasonable men of 
common-sense, but their number is insignificant compared to the mas- 
common-sense, but their number is insignificant compared to the othw^s 
on both sides. Politics further excerbates the situation. There are loaves 
and fishes to be distributed and the cynical in all parties take advantage 
of the mutually antagonistic under-feeling, so that there is not the least 
chance for it to die down. Not that it would even if this factor were 
totally absent. The anger that comes to the surface in any discussion 
about this subject among reasonably educated, normally sensible people 
on both sides is enough indication to show how deep the feeling goes 
and how permanent is its strength.” 

(To be continued) 
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TO TELL YOU THE TRUTH ... 

GAURI DESHPANDE 

T hese are the last few weeks of my stay here, and I would probably 
not have time to write another ‘letter’ before I am back, so let me 
crowd the last few paragraphs in this one. First of all, I find myself 
looking forward to coming home. I remember, during such leave-taking 
periods in the past, my emotion^ were entirely mixed. Happiness at 
the thought of seeing all of you soon was almost equally mixed with 
sadness at leaving a bunch of new friends, a pretty country, a few 
of the good things of life which are beyond my means at home; and 
even with a reluctance to face all the responsibilities of being at home 
from which a sojourn abroad is a holiday. This time, however, there 
is very little regret. In spite of all its prettincss, its affluence, its well- 
ordered and smooth-running life, I feel no hesitation at leaving this 
country. I find that I am not at all happy to live a life that runs so 
without trouble and excitement. I mean where is the wildcat strike 
of the BEST drivers that leaves me stranded miles from home with 
only my feet as a means of transport ? (For generally taxis and railways 
have also gone on a sympathetic strike at the same time) Where are 
the sudden shortages that make me stretch my ingenuity ? Where are 
the fascmatmg street brawls that can while away a good half an hour 
of my time and may even, if luck holds, blossom into full-fledged “tense 
situations between two communities” ? And where, oh where are the 
juicy scandals mvolving chief and prime ministers which put the oomph 
into my morning coffee ? This is a dull place I tell you, where the 
arriving of the plum blossoms is an item of front-page news! 

We did have two front-page tragedies last week, right on top of 
one another. One was a hotel fire that killed 32 people, and another 
a Japan Airlines crash that resulted in the death of twenty-four people. 
Of course, the loss of life was shocking and regrettable, but what was 
really fascinating was the behaviour of the Japanese people vis-a-vis 
these accidents. It transpired that the owner of the hotel (which was 
running at a loss) had taken absolutely no precautions against fire- 
hazards. The alarms were not working, the sprinkler system was a 
dummy, there were no humidifiers in the hotel so that everything was 
tinder-dry, there were no responsible night-personnel on duty and some 
of the floors did not even have emergency exits. All this became 
obvioitt within the first hour after the flro had started, and it took the 
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Tokyo Metropolitan Fire Brigades close on eight hours to get it under 
control. Then the charade began. In any other country the owner 
would have been jailed for criminal negligence, sued right, left and 
centre by those who lost relatives or property or peace of mind through 
that fire and the municipal officers who allowed this hotel to operate 
would have been investigated, dismissed or charge-sheeted . . . and so 
on. Not here. What happened here is this. First of all, the hotel owner 
apologised, thereby apparently satisfying everybody’s sense of what is 
proper for a hotel owner in such circumstances to do; then he promised 
compensation (what is he going to pay the compensation with if he 
was too bankrupt to look after his hotel?), so nobody is going to take 
him to the cleaners; and finally and touchingly, he said that he feels 
truly sorry for thinking only of money and not of the welfare of his 
guests. After a couple of indignant Letters to the Editor, complaining 
about Tokyo’s lax fire laws (and there was one letter which even took 
the hotel-keeper's side and suggested that he had trusted his guests 
and they had in turn let him down by smoking in bed — though there 
is no way of telling how the fire started), the whole episode is closed. 

The story of the JAL DC 9’s plunge into Tokyo Bay a kilometre 
short of its runway on Haneda Airport is even more bizarre. There too, 
within an hour of the accident (just as the first batch of evacuees from 
the nose section of the plane reached the first of the on-the-scene re¬ 
porters) , the cause of it was perfectly plain : pilot negligence. Instead 
of coming down smoothly for a normal landing, the chief pilot, upon 
switching controls from automatic to manual had simply reversed both 
engines for no earthly reason that anyone could see. The co-pilpt, 
realising that something was seriously wrong, tried to correct the error, 
but the plane was too close to the ground (or rather water) for his 
manoeuvres to take any effect. And guess who was the first off the 
plane and in the first batch of evacuees, as large as life in all the press 
photographs ? The chief pilot, no less. (In spite of this, the JAL office 
issued statements to the effect that the pilot was too badly injured to 
be able to say anything.) It came out within fifteen minutes of a reporter 
getting anywhere near the engineer or the co-pilot that the captain had 
had a year-long history of serious psychological illnesses, characterised 
by persecution complexes, fatigue, irrational behaviour and stress- 
induced ailments, including blackouts. The report of this medical history 
had simply not been sent by the JAL medical staff to the civil aviation 
ministry, which insists on getting bi-annual medical clearances for all 
flying personnel and ground support crew. Now, you would expect 
a tremendous hue and cry against the flag-carrying airline, but there is 
nothing of the sort. Of course, the president of JAL went personally 
to the home of each victim and apologised to the next-of-kin and promised 
compensation, and that is that. What will happen to the insane pilot 
or the greedy hotel owner ? The people I asked seemed to think that 
nothing much is likely to happen to either. The one will go to a hospital, 
and the other will pay a fine and compensations. Eiyeirything ^ 
settled out of court, so there is nd dangj^ .of anything detHmehtid'to 
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JAL or to the Tokyo Metropolitan Fire Board coming out in the open. 
Oh, everyone says that something is really wrong with a Fire Board 
which allows such hotels to operate, or with an airline which allows 
crazy pilots to fly planes, but then, everyone did apologise, and agree 
to pay the right compensation and said they were sorry, didn’t they ? 
So let’s leave it at that. What is the point in calling a spade a spade, 
after all ? Even when you call it an excavating implement, everyone 
knoWs what you are talking about, so why be crude and forthright ? 

Anyone not born and brought up a Japanese, is incapable of under¬ 
standing these complex, convoluted and confusing patterns of behaviour 
,that make up the Japanese public ethic. For instance, you will not 
find anything like a mandatory sentence for any crime. Like the com¬ 
pensation, the punishments too, can be negotiated. Take an embezzle¬ 
ment, for example. The sentence will depend upon whether the guilty 
party is contrite (apologises profusely and ‘sincerely’ to the injured 
party), is willing to make restitution, can be shown to have been acting 
under the influence of a ‘bad’ or authoritative person, and so on. If, 
for instance, the guilty party is sufficiently aged, sufficiently repentant, 
sufficiently prominent and can be shown to have been acting in the best 
interests of a boss or a company, he may even get away with a commuted 
sentence and a fine; as did a number of important political and industrial 
figures in the so-celebrated case of Tahaka-Lockheed-All Nippon. 

Again, equally baffling is the dichotomy within the psyche of an 
individual Japanese. As a private person, he will not tell a lie, cheat 
you out of even ten yen, will shudder at the very thought of chicanery 
and malpractices. Make him into a corporate individual, and he will 
cheerfully offer and take bribes without the least compunction and 
quite often with an amazing air of righteousness, as though to do such 
a thing for the corporate good were not. only excusable but even 
laudable! An acquaintance once said sorrowfully while in his cups 
that it is a good two decades since he had occasion to recognise that truth 
and falsehood are, after all, absolute values. Over twentyfive years of 
living as a corporate being, he now recognises only an “XYZ Corporation 
truth” and an ‘‘XYZ Corporation lies”. And it is schisms of this sort 
that lead to the tragedies mentioned above. The individual doctors 
working for JAL would not have told lies to anyone in their private 
capacity, but as employees of JAL, they almost felt it to be their duty 
to suppress the fact of a pilot’s serious illness. After all, hadn’t JAL 
spent oodles of money on his training ? How could they be made to 
suffer the loss of it all through grounding him ? And were they not 
paying the medical staff handsome salaries, bonuses, and other goodies ? 
Besides, the pilot was not all that sick, and the medical Staff would look 
after him and see to it that he didn’t do anything foolish (it seems for 
about a year a qualified doctor used to fly ^th this pilot!), so where’s 
the harm in a little lie, a little suppressio veri ? Don’t they owe it to 
JAL to db at least this much ? Surely they do! The result: the loss 
of twehtyfotit lives that coiild certainly hav]^ been avoided. 
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As I was explaining to a friend, it is because of this personal 
experience of truthfulness, that one tends to forget to be wary, and one 
is reluctant to believe that these same truthful persons will and most 
probably do lie when they speak as members or representatives of 
Corporations, Governments, or other large and important bodies. It is on 
account of the almost universal trustworthiness of the Japanese as 
private individuals that most people will not question their veracity 
when they act as members of a group and this can lead to a saddening, 
tragic breach of faith. This is not to say, of course, that recognising this 
division between the private and corporate morality of a Japanese would 
lead people to ^un all air-travel, or to some such equivalent acts; It 
might, however, lead to a much stronger demand for personal integrity 
in all areas of life. If social approval is taken away from blind and un¬ 
questioning obedience to the demands made upon one by ona’s superiors 
and employers, then perhaps the sad and disillusioning division in the 
Japanese mind can come closer to being healed. 

And so to come back to where I began, I am looking forward to 
coming home to my ‘undivided’ countrymen, whose psyche, generally 
speaking, is wholly of a piece, that is to say, alas, wholly unreliable and 
untrustworthy in both their private and corporate personae! But at 
any rate this attribute of theirs keeps me continuously on my toes; and 
alertly examining every potato in the kilo or so that I may be able to 
afford every other week. There, I have learnt not to trust anyone, I go 
aroimd assuming that every soul is out to cheat me, and it is up to me 
to take the necessary precautions. You won’t catch me getting on an 
airplane; and if it were absolutely necessary for me to do so, I would 
personally go and interview the captain and then never take off the life 
jacket. 'There, all my calculations would be thrown out of kilter if 
people suddenly started to tell me the truth for I assume that truth is 
something I can get at only after a great deal of scrupulous investigation, 


minute examination of various facts, comparative studies of myriad 
aspects of any statement, division of every figure by a hund- \^it is 
favourable to the speaker) or the multiplying of it Uf. it 

is detrimental to who-or-whatever the spokesm' 
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now why I find life so absorbing at ho»^ ■\\.c ^ 

day so exciting? Well, cheers, and ’ . ^ 
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THE BUDGET 


• P. V. R. RAO 

H abits die hard. Every year, the approach of the budget date 
continues to be viewed with mixed feelings of anxiety and anticipa¬ 
tion, though the budget no longer remains the forum for announcement 
of the Government’s economic programme for the ensuing year, or even 
serves the limited purpose of notifying the individual the extent to which 
Government is going to dip into his pocket during the next twelve 
months. The Prime Minister added piquancy to the situation this year 
by changing the helmsman shortly before the budget day. Speculation 
became immediately rife about the significance of the change and of its 
liming. It was freely predicted that the new Finance Minister, with 
the aura of his previous portfolio, would be dishing out substantial reliefs 
to Industry in a year designated by the Prime Minister the “Productivity 
Year”. Various groups started to canvass vigorously for tax concessions 
to increase production. Income-tax reliefs were forecast both to boost 
savings and to give relief to the hardpressed salary earner. In the 
meanwhile, Government went merrily on hiking communication and rail 
tariff; and the budget itself, when presented, attempted to camouflage 
its barrenness by widely scattering crumbs of miniscule relief over a 
wide area. 

In the present context, any Finance Minister has actually very little 
room for manoeuvre. Even to achieve existing Plan targets, Plan out¬ 
lays need to be increased to meet inflationary pressures. On the resources 
side, Government has come to realise that it is practically at the ^d 
of the tether in raising tax revenues. Efforts to collect more revenue, 
whether from direct or indirect taxra, have become counter-productive. 
There is the cry to soak the rich by raising tax rates on higher slabs 
of income; it is tempting to yield to such pressure and earn popularity; 
but it begets little revenue. Successive budgets have witnessed an 
increase in customs and excise duties, and this budget too is no exception. 
But evasion of these taxes has assumed phenomenal proportions and 
is fuelling a parallel ‘black’ economy, which Government is quite un¬ 
able to control. PeriocUcally stem action is threatened against economic 
offenders. The new Finance Minister too, true to type, has reiterated 
the Yearning. But concessions to attract Iblack money’ granted periodic¬ 
ally by Government^the bearer bonds ue the latest example—is a clear 
ccmlj^^m hy GoyefimiiE^ of the limitiitions ot the capacity of its ad- 
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ministrative machine in this regard. Equally, Government stands exposed 
of its incapacity to control non-Plan (that is, non-Developmept) e3i^)endi> 
ture. Notwithstanding the enormous powers the Prime Minister is 
credited with possessing, she is only too conscious of her inability to 
control the growth in non-Plan expenditure, whether by the depart¬ 
ments of the Central Government or by the States. In a continuing era 
of high deficits, non-Plan expenditure continues to grow at an alarming 
rate, in spite of periodical exhortations to contain it. The 1^1-82 
budget estimated the non-Plan expenditure at Rs. 15,100 jcror^. The 
revised estimates place the amount at Rs. 16,160 crores, while the budget 
estimates for 1982-83 forecast an expenditure of Rs. 17,874 crores. Even 
this figure is obviously an under estimate as certain items of expenditure 
already inevitable, e.g. further instalments of dearness allowance already 
due to Government employees, has not been provided for. State budgete 
already presented are running true to pattern in leaving large uncovered 
deficits, with the implied hope of being bailed out in due course, willingly 
or unwillingly, by the Central Government. Deficit financing is thus 
deemed inescapable; but even experts are rarely able to assess its impact 
on different sections of the community with any degree of* certainty. 
The consequence is to leave the economy of the coimtry to fend for 
itself in unchartered seas. 

As usual, the budget contains a self-adulatory appraisal of Govern¬ 
ment’s performance on the economic front in the current year. A 
modicum of window-dressing in such surveys is deemed permissible. 
But it is rather a puerile gimmick to present a flood of statistical data with 
no two data readily comparable and hope to escape with the ploy un¬ 
detected. The Finance Minister claims the Central Plan outlay at 
Rs. 11,000 crores for 1982-83 represents an increase of over 27% over 
the Plan outlay for 1981-82, but conveniently overlooks that the revised 
estimates for Central Plan expenditure in 1981-82 stands at Rs. 9,200 
crores. More important, while even he can claim only an increase of 
Rs. 2,381 crores in Central Plan expenditure between the two budgets, 
the increase in non-Plan expenditure in the corresponding interval stands 
at Rs. 2,774 crores ! And, of the Rs. 2,381 crores increase in Plan outlay, 
as much as Rs. 1,967 crores are postulated to be financed by extra- 
budgetary resources. It is encouraging that extra-budgetary resources 
of this order (contributions from public sector investments ?—^with more 
price hikes inside the sleeve ?) are relied upon to finance the Plan; but 
it is important for the public to grasp that the increasing resources 
gathered from taxes as well as from deficit financing go mainly to bolster 
the growing non-Plan expenditure. 

More distressing is the situation in respect of physical targets. 
The Finance Minister has claimed that “the infrastructure is functioning 
well. Inflation is being controlled—” Any Individual who does his own 
daily marketing will readily apprecii^ the irony of the latter daim. 
Government statistics, no doubt, show a drop in the wholesale priee 
index; but, even after a considerable ttipe lag, thore’HKsehis to. be 
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corresponding impact on the consumer price index. That Government 
had to sanction no less than four instalments of dearness allowance 
to its employees this year and more instalments of the allowance are 
falling due, is clear enough evidence of the untenability of the Finance 
Minister’s claim. While the Finance Minister has given a certificate 
regarding the performance of the infrastructure, his colleague, Shri S. B. 
ChavSn, speaking in Bombay on the 3rd March, while inaugurating a 
seminar organised by the All India Association of Industries on Infra¬ 
structural Requirements for Industrial Growth, deplored that infrastruc¬ 
tural deficiencies have been adversely affecting steel and cement produc¬ 
tion. The cuts in the supply of electrical energy restored with much 
fanfare in the earlier part of the year are now being reimposed with 
increasing severity in various parts of the country, while simidtaneously 
Government is claiming that more units of electrical energy are being 
produced. 

Years ago, the country opted for a socialist pattern of society. The 
State expected increasingly to control the means of production and 
revamp the distribution system to evolve an egalitarian society. These 
objectives remain as elusive as ever. To revamp the system of distribu¬ 
tion in the postulated direction it is essential that there be an efficient 
and honest administrative machine. Besides, it is pertinent to ask 
whether a Government, encouraging and thriving on corruption, can be 
really committed to the establishment of an egalitarian society. Indi¬ 
vidual cornering of economic benefits by persons in power and their 
friends, which mark the country’s administration, is clearly a negation 
of the ethos of a socialistic pattern of society. The electorate too has, 
by its actions, demonstrated that it is not in a position to support the 
values essential to the establishment of an egalitarian society. A 
reappraisal of the goals and the means to achieve the revised goals is 
clearly indicated. 

In this context, it is suggested that the economic well-being of the 
community should be attempted to be improved by concentrating on 
an increase in the totality of production, hoping that the consequent 
increase in the goods available for distribution will advance the general 
economic well-being of the community—^though not all sections of the 
commimity may benefit as well as under a socialist pattern. The 
designation by the Prime Minister of the coming year as “Productivity 
Year” suggests that this is probably the way Government is thinking 
too. To achieve the objective of achieving sustained increase in pro¬ 
duction, maximum efforts in two directions are urgently needed. Firs^ 
increased generation of electrical energy requires to be speeded up. The 
Finance Minister has referred to the increased financial provisions in 
the budget for the energy sector. The slow growth in this field is not 
on account of paucity of funds; but is attributable to deficiencies in the 
implementation mechanism. It has been well established that in this 
fledd; |»rivnte sector uhits—such of tiiem as still exist—are far more 
then public sector units. Another oft-nQ>eated complsint is the^ 
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lack of proper maXteii^nce^of 4!fw public generation and distribution 
systems. The claimti^^^rodi^d^ of energy has increased while cuts 
on consumption have had'tobe reimposed, reinforces the feam about 
the deficiencies in the distributive system. While power generation is 
deemed reserved for the public sector, private generation of power is 
being permitted hicreasingly and widely, as the numerous number of 
captive power plants installed indicate. The Prime Minister is reported 
to have advised recently industrial consumers of substantial amounts 
of electrical energy like mini-steel plants to establish their own captive 
generation instead of relying on public supply. If so, it is doubtful if 
she has been correctly advised of the economics of such a policy. Such 
individual captive units are costly in capital; consume more inputs of 
oil or coal; and the power generated costs more per unit; besides the 
plant installed remains idle for long periods. The implicit idea of 
harnessing private capital and managerial skills to generate power shovtld 
be pursued, but in a rational and purposive manner. This could be by 
sponsoring joint sector programmes for generation and/or distribution, 
or by encouraging groups of industrialists in areas of intensive power 
consumption to establish jointly viable units for power generation and 
feeding the power generated into the general grid with suitable incen¬ 
tives to participants in the shape of preferential power supply. No 
better contribution can be made to the ‘Productivity Year’ than to 
facilitate prompt utilisation of the considerable industrial capacity in 
the country now remaining idle for want of power. Coal production 
too can benefit by a similar approach. 

(To be concluded) 
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U nique among Indian politicians has .been Acharya Kripalctni, 
He was 


Honest; 

Sincere; 

Truth-telling; 

Courageous; 

Frank and Straightforward; 

Full of Common-sense; 

No Slogan—Monger; 

Independent in Thought and Expression; 

Believer in and Practitioner of Reason; 

No Respecter of persons or positions; 

Opposed to all Ostentation and show; 

Modest and Without Conceit-; 

Sympathetic to the common people; 

Responsive to their real needs; 

Devoted to the Public, and no sectional, interest. 

Despite all these, he was rarely abrasive, and would go far out of his 
way to promote harmony and concord. Had even one-sixth of our 
leading politicians since Independence been cast in this mould, what a 
different India, how much better an India, would we not haye.had 
to-day! 

ibriplaniji. Opinion salutes you! May you in the Elysian fields 
find deep delight in talk and discussion with your co-evals, Busreimeher, 
the wise minister of the just Nowshirwan, and Todar Mai, the 
perspicacious finance and revenue counsellor of the great Akbar. The 
conventional-; saying on the death of any eminent person of however 
high an age that his was a severe loss to the country and he would be 
greatly missed, false in almost all cases, is true in yours. Upto the end, 
redoubtable champion, were you active in the cause of the public good! 
God’s blessings be upoii you and His mercy upon us, the people of this 
much-loved land of yours! 



THE BUDGET 


(concluded) 


P. V. R. RAO 

* * 

‘trhd.^scqnd direction in.which is urgently called for is in 

^ numerous restraints wbic^^ejcist on increasing production. 
I'^lghmtic pricing ^Iki^ has adopted in respect of 
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as also the rethinking which is said to be going on about certain provi¬ 
sions of the MRTP Act. But much remains to be done and greater 
speed in action is called for. While one need not cavil at the nuiherous 
SDoall provisions made in the budget for various schemes ostensibly 
designed to help the weaker sections of society—the usual experience 
.at the field end of such schemes is that the funds get consumed mostly 
along the line in overheads and only a small fraction reaches the 
beneficiaries, and even this is often misused—increases in total produc¬ 
tion and the increasing employment it generates in the process, may 
prove far more beneficial to the weaker sections. Of course, the spectre 
of exploitation of labour is ever present. A labour policy to ensure a 
minimum level of wages, leaving wage settlements at higher levels to 
mutual negotiation, with compulsory arbitration when stoppage of pro¬ 
duction over a long period is threatened, would constitute another 
contribution to the ‘Productivity Year’. There is no reason why, having 
regard to the near anarchy prevailing in the Trade Union field in various 
parts of the country, compulsory arbitration at higher wage levels 
should not be enforced—though suitable regulations to guide the arbitra¬ 
tors may have to bo framed. 

The substantial foreign exchange reserve the country had built up 
in earlier years is now under severe pressure. In the current year, 
the reserves are expected to bo drawn down by about Its. 2,000 crores, 
and a drop of similar magnitude is forecast for the coming year too. As 
our annual bills for import of cru!de oil and other oil products is in the 
region of Rs. 5,000 crores, the Finance Minister has rightly con¬ 
centrated on a major effort at intensifying the search for indigenous oil 
sources. In the meanwhile, the fall in reserves will ease the inflationary 
pressure on internal economy, while the standing credit from the IMF 
negotiated by the Finance Minister’s predecessor should enable Govern¬ 
ment to tide over the uncertainties a precipitate fall in foreign exchange 
reserves may entail. A long term solution will depend on the success 
of our efforts in reducing our dependence on imported oil products, the 
level of world oil prices which lately seem to be exhibiting a downward 
trend and the country’s efforts in increasing production, particularly for 
export purposes. 

MRS. INDIRA GANDHI AND PAKISTAN 

A. G. NOORANI 

I T would be well worth the while of any political scientist or student 
of propaganda or a media expert to study closely the campaign 
of disinformation which this country witnessed recently between Febru¬ 
ary 19 and March 13. On February 19, in Geneva at the U. N. Human 
Rights Commission, there was a bitter clash between the Indian Dele¬ 
gate, Mr. B. R. Bhagat, and the Pakisteni delegate, Mr. Agha Hilaly, 
in the course pf a debate on the Report on the Right to Self-Determi¬ 
nation prepareil by a U. N. expert Mr. Gross Espiell. Mr. Hilaly was 
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alleged to have raised the Kashmir question in violation of the Simla 
pact and to have made an offensive comparison with Palestine and 
Namibia. 

On February 24 India protested to Pakistan against these remarks 
and intimated its decision to defer indefinitely the Foreign Secretary 
Mr. R. D. Sathe’s visit to Pakistan to continue the discussion on a no- 
was pact. The visit was scheduled on March 1. On February 25, explain¬ 
ing the reasons for this decision in the Lok Sabha, Mr, P. V. Narasimha 
Rao, the External Affairs Minister, remarked “It is inconceivable that 
so senior and experienced a diplomat, who has served as his country’s 
High Commissioner to India, could have made such a statement without, 
the prior approval of the Government of Pakistan who could not have 
failed to anticipate the strong reaction in India.” 

By then hell had broken loose in a section of the press. Mr. Hilaly 
was allc.ged to have broken a promise ho had made earlier informally to 
Mr. Bhagat not to raise the Kashmir issue at the Commission, Signi¬ 
ficantly, the Government of India did not care to publish the trans¬ 
cript of the speeches and neither did the columnists who purveyed its 
wrath. The Hindustan Times of March 13 carried an article by Mr. S. 
Shahabuddin M. P. which quoted extensively from the document and 
so did Mr. Ajit Bhattacharjea in Indian Express on March 15. 

The sequence is now irrefutably clear. First Mr. Hilaly speaking 
on Mr. Gross Espiell’s Report referred to “decisions and recommenda¬ 
tions” of the UN on self-determination and said “We believe that the 
dispute pertaining to Jammu & Kashmir should be resolved similarly 
in the spirit of the Simla Agreement.” This has been the standard 
Pakistani formulation in all UN bodies. Wo would, on our part, object 
to it, set the record right and leave it at that. Note that Mr. Hilaly 
did not bracket Kashmir with Namibia and Palestine. He reaffirmed 
the relevance of the Simla pact. According to one columnist, Mr. 
Hilaly had assured Mr. Bhagat that he had “no intention of saying any¬ 
thing that might befoul the atmosphere created by the Delhi talks.” 

If so, his remarks did not violate his pledge. But Mr. Bhagat took 
the floor to reply and while doing so uttered those words : “Surely the 
delegation of Pakistan does not believe that the rights of self-deter¬ 
mination and self-expression can best be exercised under martial law.” 
This was as unnecessary as it was offensive. 

According to Mr. Bhattacharjea after a break of two or three days 
in which presumably the delegations consulted their governments, Mr. “ 
Hilaly returned to the attack. It was then that he said : “The existence 
of martial law in another country is no reason for the non-implemenr 
tation of international obligations arising from binding resolutions of 

the Security Council_ No ‘elections’ held under foreign military 

occupation or alien domination can be considered as a genuine exercise 
of the right of self-determination. This is surely the reason why the 
international community, with certain significant exceptions, demands 
the withdrawal of foreign forces from Afghanistan and this is also the 
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issue in Palestine and Namibia.” This is the context and content of 
the offending comparison. Mr. Bhagat rejoined in the same vein as 
before; “After all how often does one hear of election in Pakistan ?” 

Mr. Agha Hilaly is a career diplomat. Mr. Bhagat is a career 
politician. It would be interesting to know if an Indian career diplomat 
ha.*? ever before retorted to Pakistan’s standard formulations in the 
Bhagat rhetoric. Mr. Bhagat’s zeal is understandable. Elected to the 
Lok Sabha on Congress(U) ticket in January 1980, he defected and 
sponsored last year the resolution to rescind the 1978 resolution expel¬ 
ling Mrs. Indira Gandhi from the House. Currently he belongs like 
Mr. Siddharth Shankar Ray and others to Congress (A)—^Applicants 
for or Aspirants to Congress(i) membership. 

But it is surely an)azing that on such a record the Government of 
India should defer talks on a no-war pact. It is no less amazing that 
well known publicisits should so uncritically accept the official line. 

It was revealed on March 14 that the draft Report of the Commis¬ 
sion circulated to delegates on March 10 included a reference to 
Kashmir. Mr. Bhagat objected to this. Mr. Hilaly sought instructions 
from his Government and informed Mr. Bhagat that he would have 
no objection to the deletion of the reference to Kashmir, without pre¬ 
judice to Pakistan’s stand on the issue. 

Mr. Ajit Bhattacharjea rightly remarks that comparison of the 
speeches given by the two delegates with New Delhi’s reaction “rein¬ 
forces the earlier impression that the Government of India is exaggre- 
ting its implications because of its ^reluctance to proceed with talks on 
the proposed no-war pact.” 

This reluctance is an expression entirely of Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s 
policy towards Pakistan which has destroyed the national consensus 
on which the policy was hitherto based. Since there had been no 
elections in Pakistan, she told a press Conference in Canberra on 
October 4, 1981, “it is only the voice of one man, which need not be 
given great weight.” This is of a piece with Mrs. Gandhi’s highly 
personalised stance towards the neighbours—^pro-Awami League in 
Bangladesh; pro-Mrs. Bandaranaike and anti-Jay a wardene in Sri 
Lanka and pro-Bhutto and anti-Zia in Pakistan. 

Undoubtedly, the Zia-ul-Haq regime in Pakistan is a highly repres¬ 
sive one. Pre.sident Zia has broken faith with his own people repeat¬ 
edly. But on a State h'vel we have to deal with his government just 
as we deal with Jaruzclski’s Poland, Karmal’s Afghanistan, Kim II 
Sung’s North Korea and Brezhnev’s Soviet Union not to forget our 
near and dear ones in the Third World where dictatorship is the norm, 
not the exception. 

The debris of the national consensus as a result of Mrs. Gandhi's 
arrogant approach can be seen in the pronouncements of leading poli¬ 
ticians on Mrs. Gandhi’s war cries. 

Mr. Morarji Desai. At Lucknow on December 3, 1980: He did not 
agree with Mrs. Gandhi’s view of Pakistan starting a war. He said it 
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would be foolish to fight with Pakistan under the present circumstan¬ 
ces. Pakistan would also not do it because it would be suicidal for 
that country. 

At Bombay on April 26, 1981: “We have protected the Constitu¬ 
tion. No one can bring the Emergency again.” However the Emer¬ 
gency can be imposed during war time and that was what Mrs. Gandhi 
aimed to do, Mr. Desai said. “That is why she wants war with 
neighbours.” 

Mr. Morarji Desai was obviously referring to the fact that the 
44th Constitution Amendment sponsored by the Janata Government 
substituted the words “armed rebellion” for “internal disturbance.” 
But an emergency can still be proclaimed if “there is imminent danger” 
of aggression or war. 

At Kottayam on October 2, 1981, Mr. Desai said that Mr. Gandhi’s 
cry of threat on the country’s borders was nothing but a ruse to divert 
peoples’ attention from the burning problems facing the country. In 
fact no such threat existed. Mr. Desai asked who was going to declare 
war against India “unless she may make it”. He said he was not 
worried about any threat from Pakistan. Asked about the acquisition 
of sophisticated arms by Pakistan, Mr. Desai said every nation had the 
right to acquire arms to defend its borders. India was also getting 
arms from various countries. 

Mr. Atal Behari Vajpayee: At Bombay on October 19, 1981: He did 
not envisage the possibility of Pakistan attacking India. “If they do, 
it will be their last fight.” 

At Jammu on October 22, 1981, he alleged that by raising the bogey 
of war the Prime Minister wanted to divert the attention of the masses 
from the “failure” of her Government “I do not think there is an 
external threat to our country.” 

At Hyderabad, March 13, 1982, he ridiculed the bogey of war threats 
from Pakistan, Mr. Vajpayee said that a war with India was the last they 
would ever fight and the leaders were well aware of this. From his 
acquaintance with the Pakistani leaders, he knew that they did not want 
a war with India. 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram said on March 6, 1982 at New Delhi that the Prime 
Minister was raising the bogey of “threat from Pakistan” to divert the 
attention of the people from the pressing problems at home. 

It is a remarkably consistent critique from three leading political 
figures who are otherwise hopelessly divided. All the three supported 
Mrs. Gandhi fully during the Bangladesh crisis and can confidently be 
relied on to extend fullest support should there, indeed, be any threat 
to the national security. A nuclear explosion by Pakistan would and 
should, prompt Mrs. Gandhi’s critics and opponents to support any appro¬ 
priate response she might devise. On her part Mrs. Gandhi would do 
well to take the opposition into confidence, and forge a national 
consensus on a nuclear Pakistan. But, Mrs. Gandhi has studiously 
refrained from adopting such a course on her present policy towards 
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Pakistan generally and particularly on the no-war pact. 

As recently as November 27, 1980 Mr. Narasimha Rao was complain¬ 
ing, and with every justification, that while India had repeatedly indi¬ 
cated its desire to sign a no-war pact with Pakistan, there had been no 
favourable response from Pakistan. On Pakistan’s proposal for an agree¬ 
ment on the ratio of forces and level of armaments his stand was that 
the pre-requisite for consideration of such a proposal was the creation 
of mutual trust and goodwill. One would have thought that the best 
means of attaining this was a no-war pact. Indeed, as Mr. G. K. Reddy 
explained (The Hindu, August 23, 1981) “the Indian approach was that 
before the two countries could agree on a balanced reduction consistent 
with their respective defence requirements on other fronts, they could 
agree on a mutual renunciation of the use of force for settling their 
disputes.” 

On September 15, 1981 Pakistan publicly proposed such a pact. The 
Government of India’s response was a series of somersaults executed 
without grace or dignity. First, came spontaneous scorn and ridicule; 
next came a formal statement on November 25, 1981 reiterating Nehru’s 
offer in 1949 of a no-war pact. Mr. Narasimha Rao said on December 
17 a propos Pakistan’s proposal “If its basis is the same as earlier 
proposed by India then we will accept it. Then we have no difference 
with Pakistan. If the Pakistan proposal was in the same conceptual terms 
and we are convinced about it then the matter is resolved.” 

Funnily enough only seven days later India sent an aide memoire 
which was not at all “in the same conceptual terms” as the Nehru draft 
of 1949. That was a simple no-war pact; no more, no less. The aide 
memoire contained seven “positive elements” which went beyond 
renunciation of war and included non-alignment, ban on bases and dis¬ 
couragement *of great power influences. At the conclusion of the recent 
Foreign Ministers’ conference on February 1, disagreement centered 
largely, but by no means exclusively, on bilateralism and on non- 
alignment, the ban on bases included. Mrs. Gandhi’s offer of a friendship 
treaty seemed more of a retort than an offer. But according to the well 
informed Mr. G. K. Reddy, “it has been subsequently decided to pursue 
this idea (of a treaty) as an integral part of the no-war concept to put 
greater content into the proposed agreement on non-aggression”. To 
lend force to the stand on bilateralism evidently, it was decided to seize 
the clash of February 19 and make an issue of it. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Union and its tout, the CPI, continue to 
attack the no-war pact. On March 6, Pravda denounced it as a mere 
“propagandist strategy”—^which is how China has characterised Russia’s 
offer of such a pact. 

While the proposal for a no-war pact is stuck in this quagmire, the 
one for mutual arms reduction has proved a non-starter. Mr, Agha 
Shahi, the former Pakistan Foreign Minister, explained it thus in 1980: 
“Pakistan has nowhere said it wants to attain parity with India in 
armaments. Let the military experts from the two sides sit down 
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together and meet India’s objections to Pakistan acquiring armaments. 
Let them decide.” He was then critical of a no-war pact. ■ 

• Distrust on both sides is acute. An India attacked in 1965 by a 
Pakistan equipped heavily with American arms is distrutful of 
Pakistan’s intention. Pakistan has memories of its break up in 1971, 
thanks to Indian armour and Soviet help. A ruinous arms race goes on 
inexorably and few are the voices heard against it now—in contrast to 
1978. 

That was a truly impressive chorus. Dr. P. R. Chari, Director of the 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses, wrote in The Times of India 
of January 20,1978 an article entitled “Indian Move to buy Jaguars: 
Danger of an arms race”. It was prophetic as it was perceptive and fair. 

Pakistan acquired F-104 Starfighters from the U.S. in 1961. The 
U.S. refused to give F-104s to India in 1964. India turned to the Soviet 
Union for MIG-21. Pakistan acquired Mirage—Ills from France in 1968. 
It also asked the U.S. for A-7 Corsair bombers. President Carter stopped 
the sale of 110 A-7s. 

Dr. Chari argued that purchase of Jaguars would lead to an arms 
race. 

In his view “the purchase of Jaguars or any other DPSA (Deep 
Penetration Strike Aircraft) by India in order to counter Pakistan’s 
Mirages would not solve any problem; on the contrary it will create a 
new one. For Pakistan too. would feel called upon to look around for a 
comparable aircraft”. It might ask for the A-7 or more Mirage-III/V. 
The proposal to acquire DPSAs “ raises larger issues than the purely 
military ones”, Dr. Chari concluded. He advocated “Some form of arms 
limitation agreement with Pakistan”. 

In an article entitled “Deep Penetration Air-craft: Need for a Second 
Look” published in The Times of India on February 2, 1978, Mr. Inder 
Malhotra asked : “Will not the purchase of DPSA by this country at this 
stage revive the now dormant American move to sell Pakistan more 
than 100 A-7 Corsair bombers ? Or encourage Britain to sell to 
Islamabad as many Jaguars as it might care to pay for ?’' 

After referring to efforts for peace and economic co-operation in the 
sub-continent, Mr. Malhotra remarked. “Surely these projects which 
are encountering considerable obstacles even now, cannot make fresh 
headway if an arms race begins afresh in the sub-continent.” 
Remarkable prescience, Inder. 

Even Organiser was critical. “Do wo need ‘Mirage’ ‘Jaguar’ or 
‘Viggen’ ?” Organiser asked on April 9, 1978. 

Its central thesis was “We don’t need a DPSA plane (sic) to take 
care of a formidable enemy. If, as and when we have to confront one, 
we will need missiles for that.” 

It remarked “Our present forces can take very good care of Pakistan 
in the very unlikely eve’ht of hostilities... In any case the DPSA will 
go only 300 miles—^which is much too short for Peking.” It concluded, 
“there is no probable challenge to India’s security in the foreseeable 
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future”. 

The pro-Moscow weekly “New Wave” carried an article by its 
science correspondent in the issue of January 15, 1978. “Does lAP 
really need deep penetration planes ?” It argued against the propel. 

So did Mr. Ajit Bhattacharjea in Indian Express on February 25, 
• 1978. 

All doubt was abandoned when in September 1978 the Janata 
Government decided to buy 40 Jaguars and to manufacture 110 of them 
under licence. The cost of the deal was estimated at Rs. 2,000 crores. 
Dr. Raju G. C. Thomas, a noted scholar on India’s defehce matters 
accurately predicted in the internationally prestigious magazine Orbis 
“The decision will in all probability trigger a new round of aircraft 
procurement in Pakistan, including renewed Pakistani efforts to over¬ 
come their failure to obtain the A-7 Corsair fighter bombers from the 
United States. Failing this, alternatives will be sought. From the Indian 
standpoint, there is little doubt that the lAF’s aging Hunters and 
Canberras needed to be replaced. In addition, the combat worthiness 
of the Maruts and SU-7Bs remained in question. The same may well be 
said, however, of Pakistan’s Starfighters, Sabres, and Mig-17/F-6 aircraft. 
Thus, a new round of aircraft procurement on both sides is almost 
inevitable.” 

The rest is history and Pakistan’s 40 F-16s and our Mirage 2000s are 
.ia part of it. So is self-righteousness. It has ever dogged Indo-Pak 
relations. In India dissent is free; in Pakistan it is barely heard. The 
Janata Government by its diplomacy instilled a sense of security among 
the neighbours. During the election campaign in 1979, Mrs. Gandhi 
ridiculed this policy and said that even the smaller countries around us 
were “making eyes” at us. She promised to end that. It is perhaps the 
only election promise she has fulfilled—^however partially and at great 
cost which remains yet to be assessed fully. 
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“ EXILE AND THE KINGDOM ” 

GAURl DESHPANDE 

T here is a strange quality of unreality to that part of one’s life 
^peat in a foreign country. If added to the strangeness of the fauna 
and flora, one adds an almost incomprehensible language and an almost 
unlearnable script, one can.convince oneself that all this time is a bad 
dream from which one is likely to wake up sooner or later, and mercifully, 
sooner. Having been in many foreign countries for short periods of my 
life, I can now easily pinpoint the causes of this special feeling of 
suspended animation. 

First of all, there is a distressing disconnectedness. In my own 
country, I am deeply and continuously involved in the social, political, 
literary activities going on around me. How large a part of my life all 
these concerns form is understood by me only during these periods of 
enforced inactivity in these flelds. I become desparate for some kind of 
connection, obesessively I question all I meet, I read everything I can 
on the history, geography, sport, even film and tv and literature of 
that country. If the country is inhabited by generally friendly, conten¬ 
tious, opinionated people like myself or like my Indian friends, I manage 
to form some sort of a substitute network of concerns and bury my sense 
of floating through the landscape under a quite convincingly busy life 
of books, papers, magazines and people. If the country is inhabited by 
friendly but enforcedly apolitical people (such as those under some 
sort of dictatorships), I can manage about six months of talking about 
food, drink, handicrafts, weather and football but then I find myself 
standing in the middle of streets staring vacantly around me and 
wondering where I am and what I am doing there. These moments 
occur with alarming frequency in the second year of exile no matter 
which foreign country I am in, and then I flee back for sheer self- 
preservation because I know that another six months, and I would surely 
become demented beyond redemption. 

I am not a particularly accomplished linguist and I have an almost 
morbid fear of appearing foolish. For these reasons, I can manage only 
a few stumbling sentences in any language which was not taught to 
me at my mother’s knee (though I can manage to read quite a few 
European languages, since that does not entail making any Tnistnkpg 
within anyone’s hearing!) So I come to the second reason for feeling 
disconnected : a whole lot (the major part, in fact) of the life of foreign 
countries is inaccessible to me because I hate to use their languages 
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imperfectly and inaccurately, and I have neither the talent nor the 
desire to slog away learning a language which I will perhaps have no 
opportunity to use once I am out of that country. In fact, I find I spend 
a lot of time wondering what to say even to people who share all the 
languages I do speak fluently ; so, when faced with strangers who know 
about a hundred words in my language and in whose language I cannot 
speak even as many, I am totally paralysed. I sit on trains, buses, 
restaurants with a vague smile on my face and admire the brash and 
friendly Americans around me who strike up conversations with the 
natives, speaking the language of the country in atrocious accents, 
laughing uproariously at every mistake that is pointed out, ending up 
making a lot of friends and learning to get by in any language in about 
six months. But having suffered snubs all over the world on account 
of my colour, sex or nationality, I have become wary. As opposed to the 
Americans who assume the whole world to be friendly until proved 
otherwise, I assume the whole human race to be my enemies unless 
they ply me with flowers, chocolates, gifts, bottles of whiskey, invita¬ 
tions to dinners, lunches and teas ; and fall about my neck or stand 
stunned with admiration every time I appear on the scene. 

So you can see, how, suffering under all these shortcoming, my time 
in foreign countries is an exile of extraordinary hardship. I gather one 
hell of a lot of information from all kinds of sources about the particular 
foreign country I happen to be in. I become a modest sort of an instant 
expert on a lot of things in it. I take a great deal of pleasure in exotic 
food and drink that is hard to come by at home. 1 cram in as many 
beautiful sights as I can in my long or short stay there. I even manage 
to make a few American, Australian or Norwegian (why Norwegian ? 
I don’t know !) friends. But after six months, there I am in the middle 
of flowing traffic, in the middle of laughter and sunshine, under flowering 
trees, trudging through powdery snow, or tossing on small craft in an 
incredibly blue sea wondering suddenly : what has all this to do with 
me ? And I want to come home to instant communication, instant 
belonging, instant recognition. It’s as simple as that. At home, I have 
never found myself wondering, even in the remotest, most incompre¬ 
hensible corners of the country, what it has all to do with me. It has 
everything to do with me. I have never once wondered what I am doing 
there. I belong there, that’s what I am doing there. It has nothing to 
do, really, with patriotism. I mean I am not particularly fond of my 
country. There are times when I wish that I were not saddled with it, 
or, at any rate, were the sort of person who could blitherly forget that 
I am saddled with it. Of all the countries in the world,, it must be the 
most frustrating and exasperating one' to belong to. And reasonably 
intelligent and practical person can, every day, find one thousand things 
that could be done more efficiently, benefitting many people. And when 

it comes to our national and international policies _ well, I am 

surprised that many more of the above-mentioned practical and sensible 
persons are not committing suicide, suffering agonies from ulcers, or, 
at the very least, gnawing their nails to stubs and gnashing their teeth 
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to stumps. And yet, alas, that is the one country that I am at home in, 
gnawing my nails and gnashing my teeth among the teeming millions 
and yet strangely satisfied and happy to be there, in the sweltering heat 
and stinking filth, in the grinding poverty and injustice about which 
hardly anyone, least of all me, seem to be doing anything constructive. 
1 am utterly at peace cursing the government, the various ministers with 
^eir idiotic pronouncement, the lackadaisical attitude of The People, the 
|Sjjrpervading corruption, the rotten state of the roads... if nothing else, 
^^ever present favourite scape-goat; The Municipal Corjporation of 
{GiAter Bombay. 

/ ^ And this brings me to the final point, the final cause of my sense of 
■^^procalion in and dissatisfaction with the foreign countries I have been 
yin. About a lot of them, there was nothing I could criticise with any 
real bite. And if I did find something worth making a comment about, 
the people there, the natives so to say, had on their faces if not their 
tongues, the expression that plainly said either “Heal thyself physician” 
or, “Who arc you to criticise my country anyway,” or “Who asked you 
to come here in the first place, go home !” (And to tell you the truth, 
I sympathise with them. I mean I don’t receive criticism about my 
country with smiling gratitude.) But, being a very pernickety, 
cantankerous, mean sort of a person, I am not really happy unless I am 
stringently criticising something or someone. And when I am doing that, 
I like to be surrounded by people who are thoroughly agreeing 'With me 
and adding their own mite to my pronouncements. 

So you can understand, not only why I am at home only at home, 
but also, why no other country that I know can quite meet all these 
tough requirements and qualify as home. Oh I know there are countries 


much worse than ours, but then there most everybody is muzzled and 
criticism is either an aberration to be treated psychiatrically, a crime 
to be punished by death or labour camps, or at least a social disease 
to be shunned. The only Kingdom of God (or gods,) where this exile 
is absorbed and accepted as a grain of sand on a beach is that ugly-and- 
beautiful, stinking-and-fragrant, loved-and-hated country that is India, 
where, I hope, I shall soon be venting all my pent up diatribes, and 
where, everyone present will not only instantly understand me, but also 


instantly agree 
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A DREAM 

; 

(Continued from 2nd March 1982) 

UT this is dreadful,” exclaimed the lady, “infinitely more serious 
D than I thought it was. I know you wouldn’t deceive anyone, but 
are you quite certain you have the right explanation ? Some dislike 
and distrust among individual members of one community for individual 
members of the other I am prepared to concede, but when you extend 
the dislike and distrust to the entire communities, I think you exaggerate 
greatly.” “As your ladyship pleases”, said the old man, smiling. “I have 
no particular desire to convince you. Perhaps you may remember all 
I said I was offering was a workable hypothesis for you to examine 
and check in the light of your own knowledge and experience. If you 
think I am wrong, I have no grievance. Perhaps you will bo kind enough 
to explain how and why you’ve come to that conclusion. In any case, 
it gives me great pleasure to just look at you, most beautiful, and listen 
to your exquisite voice, most gracious.” 

“The fallacy lies, I think, in the concept of each you ascribe to the 
other. Human beings are not stereotypes, you know; they are individuals, 
each with his or her own personality. Even apart from that I don’t 
accept your theory, because it is much too pessimistic. According to it, 
the dislike and distrust must persist and there can be no coming together, 
and I won’t have that,” said the lady stamping her foot and looking 
very animated in her indignation. “Forgive me for interrupting’, said 
the old man, “but I was only describing the present, making no prophecy 
about the future.” “Come, come, don’t be disingenuous, old man. You 
know very well that if we accept your hypothesis, the likelihood of 
Hindu-Muslim riots will be as great a hundred years hence as it is today. 

We need no ghost to tell us that,” said the lady triumphantly. 

“A hundred years hence, a hundred years, most far-seeing. You 
know the old verse 

The good knights are dust 
Their swords are rust. 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 

So a hundred years is far too long for me to say anything about condi¬ 
tions then. My spirit does not soar sufficiently to cover that distance 
in time. Five years, ten, possibly fifteen, is all I could venture to speak 
about, and even that with considerable trepidation. About that period, 

I think, your deduction from my hypothesis is right, other things 
remaining as they are”, said the old man. “Have you any grounds 
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for holding that Hindu-Muslim riots will grow less in number 
and intensity in these years, external conditions, among which one 
must consider the quality of government, being as they are ? Do you 
see the views of the average member of each community about the 
other changing for the better ? Not necessarily a union of hearts, of 
course, just enough change to make for reasonable, law-abiding behaviour 
in all circumstances. Nothing would please me better, I can assure you,” 

The lady saying nothing for quite a few minutes, he continued “No ? 
Well then, listen to this from the past, ‘things are as they are and their 
consequences will be as they will be. Why then should we desire to 
equivocate V" With a deep sigh the lady said, “because if we don’t, 
the picture is too grim, too dispiriting, to look at and think about. Must 
this country of mine, in which I have loved and suffered, been happy 
and miserable in many, many births, always have hanging over it this dark 
cloud of internecine strife ? No, old man, I tell you no. It must be 
dissipated. I won’t argue with you about how it arises and what causes 
it. You may bo right on these points, I don’t know nor really care. But 
tell me, can it be dissipated, and tell me, how.” 

“Exalted,” said the old man, “to hear is to obey. Complete dissi¬ 
pation of the cloud, bright sunshine always, may not be possible. But 
very considerable thinning of its darkness, so that it bursts into rain 
but rarely and then too only in light showers, yes, that can, God willing, 
be achieved. How, you ask. By altering some of the outside conditions. 
The inherent feelings of the sections we cannot alter; not that we must 
not try by all means possible to soften them, but with, the recognition 
that to try, however hard, is not to succeed. The real variable, which 
in this state, can affect the result, is authority, the quality of Govern¬ 
ment. Let me tell you a story of the benighted past, long before this 
enlightened age of ours. 

“A young hakim was once posted to a sub-division. Soon the air was 
thick with complaints about him, the Hindu notables finding him too 
pro-Muslim, their Muslim counterparts finding him too pro-Hindu, both 
holding him essentially severe and non-compromising. From on high, 
many of the complaints came to him for report, and he reported, giving 
fact and comment. After about three months, the principal hakim of 
the whole area camped near that sub-division, and summoned to his 
presence the complainants, both Hindu and Muslim. Greetings having 
been exchanged and the dues of ceremonious courtesy paid, the principal 
hakim invited the attention of all present to an enormous pile of official 
papers on a side-table. ‘These’, he said, ‘are all the complaints you have 
made against your local hakim and the papers regarding them. For my 
sins I have had to go through all of them. And now let me tell you 
my conclusion. This officer of yours seems to belong to no religion at 
all. No, perhaps I am not altogether correct. Two deities he seems to 
worship, two which combine into one. Justice and the Public Interest. 
I congratulate all you gentlemen on your good fortune in having this 
hakim and suggest you make good use of him while you have him.’ 
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“The point is just that. If you want the dark, over-hanging cloud 
to be almost, if not wholly dissipated, Justice and the Public Interest 
must be the essential factors animating all. those, or at least, most of 
those, in positions of authority. Then with wide-awake, careful intel¬ 
ligence gathering, communal riots can be reduced to a minimum, if not 
cut out altogether for long periods. If, on the other hand, high authority 
indulges in horse-trading for personal or party advantage and leans this 
way or that, letting Justice and the Public Interest go hang, the cloud 
may well grow thicker and darker. Make then this thy task, fairest 
of visions. Let those in authority at the highest, to begin with, be 
haunted night after night with the thought of the need for their accept¬ 
ing in principle and practice alike Justice and the Public Interest as 
their guides to all conduct, and should you ever condescend again to 
gladden this aged wreck with your presence may your shining eyes and 
triumphant face proclaim your success in your noble task.” The sun 
was high when the old man rose from his bed next morning, and he 
sipped his tea with a song in his heart. 

A BIG BLOW TO LABOUR 

TAYA ZINKIN 

L ord Shinwell, affectionately known to the British public across 
the board of party lines as Manny, aged 97, has resigned the Labour 
Whip in the Lords because of the drift toward militancy in the Party. 
However, he has announced that he is not going to join the Social 
Democrats. 

Yesterday he announced, “I have been considering what has been 
happening in the Labour Party and the failure of the party leader to 
control the militant section. I concluded that leaving the party — and 
I have been a member for 79 years — might be too drastic, so I Intend 
to refuse the Whip in the Lords and sit from now on as an indepen¬ 
dent.” This, coming as it does from a man who is a British institution, 
is, to my mind, the worst blow to have been administered to the Labour 
Party. 

Firstly, Lord Shinwell, who wa? a Red in his distant youth, has 
become a very important and much respected member of the Labour 
Establishment and was made a peer in 1970. Despite his considerable 
age he still enjoys a mind as agile as that of a squirrel and a health 
which young people might envy. His decision to leave the party is 
most damaging. One reason for his leaving is, as he explained in his 
statement to the press, that he had offered to discuss the matter, with 
Mr. Foot, who is the leader of the Labour Party, “but he has been a 
bit dilatory about it.” This being a bit dilatory is very typical of Mr. 
Foot and is one of the reasons why Labour is in great trouble. To have 
Lord Shinwell stamp the leader of a party to which he has devoted 
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jJH^ui4rs of his life as being dilatory at a time of crisis is a severe blow. 
Mp^oot has been criticised not only by the media but also by members 
SBT his own party for the lackadaisical and casual way in which he 
conducts himself. He has even been critici.sed in pubUc by fellow-MPs 
for the manner in which he turned up at the Remembrance Day 
service dressed almost like a hippy, hair flying in the wind, (maybe 
he could not help this but he ought perhaps to have used some aerosol 
lacquer), and wearing the kind of short duffle coat which is associated 
in most people’s minds with an outing in the country. Everybody else 
at this serious function was wearing suitably respectful atyi mournful 
clothes. 

However, it is not just Mr. Fool’s personal dilatoriness which has 
put Lord Shinwell’s back up. He has taken the trouble to explain the 
other reason for which he has to sit in the House of Lords as an Inde¬ 
pendent. “There are certain aspects of left-wing policies which are 
acceptable because things are changing and change is inevitable. But 
it is the behaviour of some people in the party — this lust for power 
—' which is not what politicians should show.” Lord Shinwell obvi¬ 
ously has in mind Wedgwood Benn and the militant Bennites. The 
fact that Lord Shinwell obviously feels that Mr. Foot is incapable — 
as many people already suspect — of controlling the lustful left, will 
considerably damage the Labour Party. It should be remembered that 
Lord Shinwell is not just an elderly parliamentarian, he is not even 
an t ccw-ntric. Indeed, his record in office and his servicP"to the nation 
has earned him a respect which transcends party lines and has made 
him one of the darlings of the House of Lords. Lord Shinwell served, 
it should be remembered, in the post-war Attlee government as Secre¬ 
tary of State for War and as Minister for Fuel and Power and did a 
very good job. His continuing to sit in the Lords where he takes a 
very active part as an Independent is to my mind a greater blow to 
Iiabour than if he had joined the Social Democratic Party. 
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COMMON MARKET IMPRESSIONS 

TAYA ZINKIN 

O VER the past three and a half years I have been attending from 
time to time the Plenary Sessions of the Social and Economic 
Committee of the European Community—the Common Market as it is 
sometimes known. Sitting in the Visitors’ Gallery gives one a bird’s 
eye view of all the States which are part of the Common Market— 
Belgium, Denmark, Eire, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and Greece—^the last to join, and over 
time one can form a fairly good impression of three things. 

1. National characteristics. 

2. The driving power, force, interest of each State. Power, force, 
interest, which tend, on the whole, to be exercised not for the common 
weal but for national interests. 

3. What the Common Market’s view is both of itself and of the 
outside world. 

I ought perhaps to make clear at this point, for those who are not 
very familiar with Brussels, that the Social and Economic Committee 
of the European Common Market is a body which is made up of people 
selected by the government of each of the member-States to represent 
a range of each country’s interests, i.e. each country nominates a certain 
number of representatives from trade unions, industry, farmers, small 
business and academics. 

This Social and Economic Committee is used by the Council of 
Ministers as a sounding board on which to test what is possible and 
what is acceptable to the people in the member-States. 

Sitting in the Visitors’ Gallery over the last three and a half years 
the first thing which has struck me are the profound national charact¬ 
eristics of the members of the Committee irrespective of the group they 
represent. For example, the Italians are exceedingly verbose. They like 
to go in for what had it been better worded might be called oratory. 

The Germans are extremely precise and detailed and totally devoid 
of any seiise of humour. This is somewhat l^s true of the Dutch. The 
Danes by 'ccmtrast are totally silent. Not only at the Committee but 
also at the Council'of Ministers where the Danish Minister for Fisheries 
was asleep wh^ a particular fishingorestriiction he ought to have vetoed 
was uncmimously passed: 
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The Irish are, with the exception of one trade union representative 
who is fanatically against nuclear energy, almost British in their be¬ 
haviour. Like the British they tend to be concise and keep to the point. 
The French, like the Belgians, tend to go in for classical oratory which 
has the defect of taking fifty words for what could be equally well 
expressed in ten, even if it can at times be pleasing to the ear. Finally, 
the Luxembourger^ speak little, which is understandable since they spesQc 
a sort of patois which is exceedingly hard to follow unless they come 
from the elite classes, and even they tend to perform extraordinary feats 
with French grammar. As far as the Greeks are concerned it is too 
soon to say, they joined so recently that they are still feeling their way 
about and taking little part in the debate. However, it was rather 
pathetic on the last occasion I attended to hear a Greek delegate make 
a plea for the European Parliament to ask the Human Rights Com¬ 
mission to prevent the new Greek government from sacking everybody 
from all the government jobs (teachers, civil servants etc.) who did not 
vote for the new government. 

Another national characteristic which becomes apparent once one 
has got used to the proceedings is that the French, for example, vote 
together whatever the subject, whether they represent trade unions, 
consumers or employers. The French, like the Germans and the Dutch, 
and to a lesser extent the Italians, are extremely well organised and 
lobby each other behind the scenes. They make horse deals and some¬ 
times, especially in 'the case of the French, do not shy off delicate black¬ 
mail. The British, by contrast, are babes in the wood. Not only do 
they never get together, but the trade union delegates seldom bother 
to attend, which means that British interests are under-represented in 
all the sub-committees simply because there are not enough British 
members to go round. The sub-Committees’ job is to debate those issues 
which are voted on at the Plenary Sessions. Since most of the trade 
union delegates do not attend, and since the people who do attend can 
only have one proxy vote, this means that British trade union interests 
go by default. More serious still, since the various British interests 
do not get together either at the working parties of the study groups 
or before the sessions, the British are notorious at the Plenaries for 
taking different and sometimes opposing views, with the result that 
vital British interests are sometiines defeated by a couple of votes, a 
thing which could be easily avoided had they got together. 

Finally, another national characteristic is that governments, trade 
unions and the various federations of France, Holland and Germany 
put a great deal of weight and backing into the Brussels proceedings. 
Their representatives are given offices, staffs, research staffs, and have 
the whole back-up of the Ministries concerned, be it the Ministry of 
Agriculture or the Federations of this or that. By contrast British 
delegates stand like Robinson Crusoe without Man Friday alone on desett 
islands. For a British delegate to get fed with information in England 
before he attends a meeting is like extracting wisdom teeth in the di^s 
before anaesthetic when force had to he used. This is the mdii» 
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markable since tibe British delegates are nominated by the government 
to represent British interests. However, it looks as if Britain does not 
know what its interests are. There are, of course, notable exceptions. 
The first people, and for a long time, the only people, who lobbied my 
husband when he was appointed were the RSPCA. In all fairness, the 
NFU is also good at lobbying. 

It must be obvious from what I have been saying that the driving 
power and interests of the member-States shows up clearly at Plenary 
Sessions of the Social and Economic Committee. The French, the Dutch 
and the Italians tend to think of themselves first and foremost. The 
Dutch have been responsible for creating milk mountains (powdered 
milk), the Italians wine lakes, the Irish beef mountains. It is only 
natural that one forgets the Danes and the Luxembourgers either because 
they are silent or because they are so small. The French are terrified 
of Italian competition for wine, the Germans are sometimes worried by 
British insurance companies and the French tend to wish to have the 
best possible world for themselves. 

Had I been asked a few months ago to sum up my impression of 
a Plenary I would have said that its hallmark was national self-centred¬ 
ness. However, all this has changed drastically. 

The last session I attended was extraordinarily different from all 
the previous ones. What emerged for the first time was a profound 
concern with the rising unemployment which has toppled over the ten 
million mark, with the social consequences of this unemployment and 
with the need to work out concerted measures to avoid treading upon 
each other’s toes by progressing at the expense of one’s partners, as 
well as a growing and genuine concern with, on the one hand, America’s 
imperviousness of the effect of its economic policies on the rest of the 
developed world and on the other, with the effect on unemployment in 
Europe of .the flood of competitive exports from the more developed parts 
of the developing world. The mood was gloomyProtectionism was 
rearing its ugly head and for once one got the feeling that Europe might 
become one. 


MEDITATION 

66T T’s four o’clock, the hour of truth,” said the lady moving from her 
X bed to a comfortable low chair by the window, “and it’s about time 
I faced the truth about myself as I am today. My appreciation of moral 
values is as indifferent now as it has always been, but that’s not the 
problem. Everybody knows I am no paragon of virtue, and everybody 
qccepts the position. A great ruler, and I think I can frankly regard my¬ 
self as one, can be n6 saint. To be powerful, one must love power, 
and I confess I do. That I agree is my real passion and though I disguise 
it in public, I need to make no apology to myself about it. It’s my 
effectiveness that I begin to doubt. Have I lost my elan ? Am I letting 
things be too much for me ? No, surdy- not, but then what about West 
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Bengal, the elections very near and a government entirely op|)Oi^ to 
me still very much in control, though I’ve had time enough to get fH of 
it ? I should have done so a year ago at least, but alas I seem to be 
becoming a victim of my own public pronouncements. No destabilisa¬ 
tion of governments of. other parties, I declare, and I find myself, owing 
to my own negligence actually with things as they are. Sad, very sad. 
Pull yourself together, woman. This wouldn’t have happened ten years 
ago or even five and there’s no real reason why it should have happened 
now. Then this wretched Maneka business; I goofed badly about it, 
I must admit; will have to think out a way of defusing it for though 
a minor nuisance at present, may well become quite a problem, if 
allowed to run on. I tire easily nowadays, unfortunately, not physically, 
no, but mentally. Perhaps it’s the weight of years; no I can concentrate 
just as well as I ever could, but the willingness to concentrate, yes, that 
I’m afraid is not as prompt as it used to be. Well, it’ll - have be 
hereafter or I might just as well give up now. And that I can in no case 
do, quite as much for the country’s sake as for my own. One fortunate 
circumstance is there’s nobody at all with even one-tenth the popular 
appeal that I have or, in spite of my recent errors, even one-fifth the 
political gumption; otherwise things might become rather difficult for 
me. Must also pay more attention to quarrels within the party in the 
states, and come down like a ton of bricks on the contumacious. How 
much simpler it would hove been if my people in the states had beer- 
honest and trustworthy, but then I’ve never worked along those lines 
and I can’t change now. Also, could I be honest and straightforward 
myself ? Ha, ha, the idea is amusing. No, my dear, you’ve made your 
bed and must lie on it, and it’s not an uncomfortable bed by any manner 
of means. So forward with a little more care and a great deal more 
attention, and all will be well for me, I am sure. The country deserves 
better, I know, but it must carry on with what it has, indifferent or posi¬ 
tively bad. They say I ought to do something about it, but I too am as 
I am, and it’s too late to think of a change in fundamentals now.” The 
lady smiled, went back to bed, and in a few minutes, was deep in the 
peaceful sleep that ought to come only to those whose consciences are 
clear, but more often than not comes equally to the a«’ust and the 
vicious. _ 
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SEX AND THE HINDU MALE 

M. K. RATHISH 

TERNAL INDIA’ is the title of a book written by the Prime Minister. 

Cj Eternal India is unchanging and unchangeable. We still retain 
bullock-carts and bullock-cart mentality. Manu, the law giver, could not 
have chosen a better society to be born in. His words are law even to 
this day. The Hindu male still swears by Manu’s observations, parti¬ 
cularly his observations about women. 

According to Manu women are unfit to bo free. As children they 
should obey their parents, when married, their husbands, and in old 
age, their children. The Hindu male has no doubt that this is aosolute 
wisdom. 

The Hindu male can never stand an independent-minded woman. 
He wants her to be coy, to be demure, to giggle and look at her toes 
while answering questions. And he is transported to the seventh heaven. 
She answers his conception of the ideal woman. 

But let her have a practical, no-nonsence attitude. He feels-con¬ 
fused and threatened. And he brands her a woman of easy virtue. 

I know an old man who is outwardly the very epitome of propriety. 
He thinks he is a wit. Sometimes he cracks jokes that are bawdy. His 
woipen subordinates, in deference to his age and his official position, giggle 
and look at their toes. Every one is happy. Every one is true to type. 

Into this happy world comes a woman who does not make one 
gender-conscious. She is a ‘person’, not a woman. She shows no in¬ 
hibitions before men and no partiality for the company of woman. Her 
men colleagues do not know how to treat her, and her women colleagues 
crack jokes about her behind her back. 

She once asked our old man a perfectly innocent question. “Sir, 
are you staying alone?” (In fact he was staying alone, because his wife 
and children were in another town.) He was quite thrilled. He read a 
hundred meanings into it. And he neVer tired of repeating it to his 
male colleagues. He would tap you on the knee, a wicked glint in his 
eye, narrate the story, and ask you, “What is the meaning of that, 

Mr.?” As if it were ample proof that she was trying to seduce 

hjm. 

A friend of mine who could stand it no longer, told him, “It shows 
how-evil you. are and how innocent the girl is.” Our old man did not 
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like it one bit. This friend then went to the girl and asked her whether 
she had asked him such a question at all. “It is possible I might have 
asked him,” she said. “I don’t remember but.” 

Every day I' meet old men who prove my theory that Indian old 
men have extremely dirty minds. The more virtuous they pretend to 
be, the more dirty-minded they are. 

I knov/ an old man, the head of a branch office. A compulsive talker, 
he would chew pan and with his face tilted up, his mouth full of spittle, 
he would hold forth on ‘what a good boy’ he was when it came to 
dealing with women. One day a call-girl came to his office t& meet one 
of his subordinates. The boy, after talking to her, told her, “Go away. 
Let not my boss sqe you. He is a very self-righteous man.” 

“Do you mean the man who has just got into the cabin ?” she asked. 
“I know the look he gave me.” 

“You must be wrong,” he said. “It is my business to be right about 
men,” she said, “From the way a person looks at me I can read his 
mind. I know the look your boss gave me.” 

I happened to see a Malayalam movie, ‘Valarthu Mrigangal,’ Domestic 
Animals. The story is set in a circus tent. The lecherous proprietor 
forces one hapless circus artiste after another to share his double bed 
during lonely nights. When Vanaja, a new girl, was called by the boss, 
and did not return even after a couple of hours, the heroine asks the 
hero, ‘Daredevil Bhaskaran’, “Don’t you see all this ?” And Bhaskaran 
blows out his chest, and declares pompously ; “I have no sympathy for 
girls who submit and then weep saying that they have been destroyed. 
What did Vanaja think when she was called at night ? That the boss 
wanted to tell her a fairy tale ?” The applause that broke in the hall 
still reverberates in my oars. 

This happened in Kerala, the state on which “Society magazine” ran 
a feature titled ‘Stree Nadu,’ the land of women. Kerala is also the land 
of circuses. Surely everybody knew that the girl in a circus had no 
job-security, no union, and was absolutely defenceless against predatory 
bosses. But the chauvinistic male audience had no sympathy for her. 

The audience would haVe loved it if she had committed suicide to 
save her ‘honour’. Nothing warms the male heart more than a woman 
sacrificing herself to save her virginity. ‘Sati’ still has a lot of sympa¬ 
thisers. Raja Ram. Mohan Roy, were he to revisit this world, would be 
tempted to start all over again. 

There is no hope. The world changes. Indian society stands still. 
What is more ? We take pride in our stagnation. Eternal India is 
stagnant India. 

FAILURE IN UNDERSTANDING 

[At a time when our Prime Minister has become a truly ardent 
apologist for the worst misdeeds of the Soviet Chiefs, and a Soviet de¬ 
fence team at the highest level is given the free run of the country’s 
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defence arrangements and installation, it seems very desirable to bring 
to the notice of ordinary people the real nature of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. Hence the article of 10-7-1958 below—Ed.] 

E ven more tragic than the cruel and treacherous murders of Imre 
Nagy and his associates has been the reaction of almost the whole 
non-Communist world to them. This world proclaims that it is shocked. 
President Eisenhower is shocked, Mr. Dulles is shocked, Mr. Macmillan 
is shocked, Mr. Gaitskell is shocked, the German, the French, the Italian, 
the Turkish, the Swiss, non-Communists are all shocked. Mr. Nehru is 
shocked, the Congress Party is shocked, the Praja Socialists are shocked. 
The Congress for Cultural Freedom, in Europe and India alike, is shocked, 
and with very, very rare exceptions, all the reputed Soviet experts are 
shocked. 

Now when is a person shocked ? When something generally disagree¬ 
able which he had not expected at all, happens. One of the basic Con¬ 
stituents in shock is great surprise. When a man of eighty who has 
been ailing for some time, dies, a person may be saddened, he is not 
shocked. Even if the man has not been ailing, it is not a shock. That 
people of that age should die is natural. But when a man of forty in 
very good health suddenly collapses, there is good reason to be shocked. 
The very unexpected, the really surprising has happened. Obviously 
then, the murders of Nagy, Maleter and the others must have come as 
a great surprise, something very unexpected, to all the individuals and 
institution.*? who proclaim themselves shocked. They must have regarded 
the likelihood of their happening as quite unthinkable. 

This, then, is why the reaction to the murders is an even greater 
tragedy than the murders. It shows that the free world at its highest 
and most knowledgeable has after all these years and all its experience, 
such extremely little understanding of the Communists that when they 
take action, which to them is the most ordinary and natural, it % sur¬ 
prised beyond measure and deeply shocked. In other words it just has 
not appreciated the real nature of its most deadly opponents. Or perhaps, 
even such part of it as understood it at one time has allowed itself to 
be led by their strategy and tactics to forget it so completely as to think 
of them as being very different from what they really are. 

That Nagy and his companions were bound to disappear sooner or 
’ater was clear as soon as they were seized on leaving the Yugoslav 
Embassy in Budapest. It just could not have suited the Communist 
Party to leave them alive. They were too dangerous; they carried the 
aura of successful rebellion, however short the period of success. That 
they must go was probably decided at the moment of their capture or 
oven before, and it cannot have made the least difference that at that 
time the deciders were, not exactly the same as those in power now, 
that they included, for instance, Zhukov, Molotov, Bulganin, who since 
+hen have felt the weight of the highest Communist displeasure them¬ 
selves, though not to the same extent yet as the unfortunate Nagy. 
What must be realised is that on such points, it matters little who 
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[ Whoever is in power must act in that particular way. The 

mystique, the whole body of Communist tradition, • the 
jmulated wisdom and knowledge of expedients of the Corrtmunists, 
demand it. Not to so act would be not to be a Communist, and no 
Communis^ in power under the eyes of other Communists, even assum¬ 
ing some doubts rose in his bosom, would dare to appear a renegade. 

Almost certainly, of course, there would be no doubts. For what is 
the most fundamental faith of the Communist ? . No act, thought or 
belief is good or evil in itself. Anything is good which helps forward 
the cause of the Party; everything evil which hinders it. The continued 
existence of Nagy and his friends certainly did not help the Party; 
their execution on the other hand probably would, by being an example 
to dissuade others who might foolishly bo similarly inclined. 

The moment this was apparent, the fate of the Hungarian patriots 
was settled. All that remained over was probably when exactly the 
firing-party was to be called out. This would be a point for executive 
decision. Clearly the greatest possible advantage had to be extracted 
from the prisoners before they were sent to meet their doom. They had 
to be examined, tortured, broken, made to tell everything, caused to 
implicate others inconvenient to the regime, confess whatever they were 
told to, and then after endless humiliation and degradation, polished off. 
Sometimes the process may take five years, sometimes a few months, 
but it comes to the same in the end. This is the normal course of Com¬ 
munist conduct and he who is shocked thereby has either always been 
ignorant or has allowed himself to be deceived. 

To recriminate and say to the Communists “But you promised this, 
and said that, and you haven’t kept your word, and really, this is too 
bad,” only arouses their contempt. They know very well what they 
promised and said. They also know that they never intended to keep 
their promises or stick to their statements. It would not have been, 
in their sense “good” to do so. It would have been positively wrong, 
"evil.” 

(To be continued) 
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MUSING 


T he old man, seated in his chair on the long verandah, sighed deeply. 

He was sitting very still, for any movement of his head sent a stab 
through the back of his neck. Miserable enough had been his state before 
this, with stooped shoulders and eyes fixed upon the ground, but he 
had managed, making his way through the newspapers and periodicals 
at intervals, writing in bursts of determination. Now, alas, what was he 
to do? 

Which brought him up against the fundamental question, what business 
had a man in the sixth mopth of his eighty-second year with work? His 
livelihood did not depend upon it. On the contrary, his resources were 
reduced substantially because of it. Was his work perhaps irreplaceable 
then? Would some public good that came because of it just disappear if 
it were not continuously being done? He could hardly think so, 
considering the deterioration in every sphere in which he had attempted 
improvement. 

Was there more honesty, decency, disinterestedness to-day in 
public and private life than thirty years ago when he had first begun 
to write? Certainly not. Ethics in every field of Indian life had never 
reached the nadir it had done now. Mean, degraded, low, corrupt were 
the leaders, those generally regarded as setting the tone for the people. 
If these be your elite, what can you expect from the masses? So with 
physical health such that sitting quietly induced the nearest approach 
to a state of non-pain, and with mental health so oppressed by 
circumambient conditions as to cut out any probability of elation, what 
remains for the man of eighty-two with a judgment not affected by 
predelection or prejudice except silence? And to the old man came the 
thought, who knew, perhaps in all his striving and urging, he had taken 
too much on himself, been too presumtuous? Was it not Oliver Cromwell, 
the great-Lord Protector, who took consola(tion finally in the thought 
“I did not make the world and He who made it will take care of it.” 
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OF LOUDSPEAKERS AND HUMAN LIVES 

M. K. RATHISH 

T his happened at Mandaikkad, a village near Nayoor in Kanyakurpari 
district, Tamil Nadu. 

The place has a temple and nearby a church—The Mandaikkad 
Bhagavathi Temple and Saint Louisa’s Shrine, 300 feet away. On the 
Jst of March, 1982 the temple and the church had loudspeakejrs directed 
at each other, and pouring out devotional songs at full blast."* -- 

The police authorities intervened and made the church to silence 
their loudspeakers. The priest of the shrine, Rev. Fr. Sebastian Fernando 
felt that the Christians were being discriminated against by the district 
authorities. They switched on their loudspeakers once again. This eerie 
loudspeaker contest had a very tragic ending. It ended in police firing 
which left seven dead and twenty one seriously wounded. 

One salutary effect of this tragic, absurd drama is that in nearby 
Trivandrum, human rights activists have taken the city fathers to court 
for permitting unrestrained use of loudspeakers by everybody who wanted 
to use them. 

Not that the city lacks adequate laws to check the loudspeaker 
menace. * " ■ 

As per the Kerala Police Act, 1979—Section 19—Sub-Section 4, eight 
pre-conditions have to be insisted upon before licences to use loudspeakers 
are issued. 

The eight conditions are ; 

1. The sound amplifier shall not be used before 6 a.m. and after 
10 p.m. 

2. The sound amplifier shall not be directed towards or bo within 
100 yards of a hospital, place of worship, educational institution, 
public office, main road and silent zones. 

3. Use of sound amplifier fitted to any vehicle shall not be permitted 
while the vehicle is in motion. 

4. Sound amplifier to any vehicle shall not be used when the 
vehicle is parked near road junctions to busy thoroughfares so 
as to avoid causing obstructions. 

5. The formalities required under the Motor Vehicles Act shall be 
observed in regard to the vehicle. 

6. The licencee shall stop use of the sound amplifier or shall remove 
the sound amplifier when directed by any police officer on duty 
not below the rank of a sub inspector of police on the ground 
that the use of the apparatus is a nuisance or obstruction on 
account of time, place and manner,in which the sound of the 
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amplifier is being used subsequent to the grant of licence. 

7. Horn-type loudspeaker is prohibited. Only box-type loudspeaker 
shall be used. 

8. The loudspeaker shall not be above six feet from ground leveL 


ad, 


Mr. Philip M 
lawyer told the 
peaceful when .(^mpared,^ t^ 
the loudspeakcfs^. 

Neurology "Prol^or 
Sukumaran pitcS||M ifl'^J 


former Naxalite activist and now practising 
c 8 years he spent in jail were blissfully 
torture he was now being subjected to by 


Sambasivan and E.N.T. Professor Dr. P. 
mite by giving affidavits that excessive 
exposure to loud nbiSN^catised blood pressure and deafness. Articles cut 
out from The Science Reporter were produced as evidence. 


Now the matter rests with the court. 


If something comes out of all this, the worst hit will be our politicians. 
Imagine roaring at the audience without the benefit of an amplifier! No 
wonder, Mr. Karunakaran, the former Chief Minister, when told at his 
last official press conference that something should be done to curb the 
use of loudspeakers suggested that people should be tolerent. He has a point. 
What would happen to politicians if people turned intolcrent of their ways? 

Now everybody lot.-ks to the court for deliverance. The tragedy of 
(r.dii;n democTac^ that people l ave to turn to courts every time they 
want protection of their basic rights. 


5, librarian, 

arpara Jaykrishna Riblic Library, 
£,Rd. P.O. Uttarpara, Dist.Hooghly 
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O.R. by Barrie £vans/i Dell Paperback, pp. 349 


O.R. is a book which deserves the widest circulation because it 
deals with a problem likely to face most people at some time in thdr 
life. O.B. stands for Operating Room. It is the account, in simple 
language, of what happens during operations, and above all it describes 
in great detail the processes used during anaesthesia. The book, written 
by an experienced American anaesthetist, is competently written and, 
through the use of actual cases, describes most of the methods used to 
put patients to sleep. One of the added merits of this book is that it 
manages to get the reader involved with case after case, be it the 
curetting of a twelve year old hooker or the heart by-pass of a non¬ 
agenarian little woman who had nothing to live for. But perhaps the 
greatest merit of O.B. is that it answers many of the questions patients 
are too shy to ask, doctors too pressed for time to answer, and that it 
dispels many foggy notions, about what happens to patients while they 
are kept under anaesthesia. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate the author’s method to inform is 
to quote from the case of a young boy with a fractured elbow caused by 
a skateboard fall. The questions asked and the explanations given have 
a twin aim: elicit necessary or useful information and create with the 
patient a rapport which wiU help him to relax so as to provide optimum 
conditions in which to administer the anaesthetics. 

“Listen, Bob, before I put you to sleep I've got to ask you some 
questions so I can take care of you in the best way I know how. 
Okay ? Bob, when was the last time you had anything to eat or 
drink ? ... I have to know because after we put you to sleep, your 
reflexes relax and whatever food is in your stomach may come back 
up into your throat. From there it can easily slip into your wind¬ 
pipe, and from there into your lungs, find this can kill you. ... In 
an emergency we can, of course, put someone to sle^ with a full 
stomach, but we have to know about it and then take special pre* 
cautions.” 

Have you had anaesthesia before ?”. . . 


“Did you have aiqr problans with aneqsthettc , ‘We’d-llke\) 
know becauae if yxm. we could try to avoid vdiatevmr proldems \ 
you had ^ tinia , Hava you had .apy problMas with your lungs, 
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pneumonia, bronchitis, or asthma ? Any heart condition ? High 
blood pressure ? Problems with your kidneys ? Liver — have you 
ever had hepatitis or yellow jaundice ? Have you ever had fits or 
seizures ?” 


“Do you take any medication regularly at home ?” 


“Is there any medicine you are allergic to ?” » 

“Usually with your type of operation we put antibiotics into the 
intravenous to prevent infection. But since you are allergic to 
penicillin I won’t be using penicillin. Do you smoke — cigarettes ?” 
—“Cigarettes, no. The other, yes.” (says Bob) 

—“Well, I’m really only interested in the cigarettes. Cigarette 
smokers have five times as many problems with anaesthesia as 
nonsmokers.” 

“How about your teeth. Bob ? Is there anything loose or that comes 
out ?” 


“We always ask about dentures, so we’re sure they’ve been taken 
out, and/or loose teeth, so we’re sure we don’t take them out.” 

The author then goes on to state that after getting an answer to all 
those questions, “I read his history and physical carefully. I read all 
the laboratory data. I looked at the report of the chest X ray, the 
temperature, pulse, respirations, blood pressure, and weight. Every¬ 
thing was normal.” 

When the time came to start the intravenous in his good arm and 
I asked Bob to open and close his fist, he pumped his hand in a very 
professional way, and he hung it over the side of the bed to increase 
blood flow into the area. “Do you do any drug ?” I asked, auto¬ 
matically slipping into his kind of language. 

“Well, in high school I did ‘chip* for a while but I never got hooked 
and I don’t do any now.” 

“Do you booze much ?” 

‘fWell. I used to get druns all the time but now just some wine on 
the weekend is enough. 

“After I give you the sodium pentothal I’ll ask you to count aloud 
backwards from 100 as far as you can before falling a^^p. The 
record is 78. Want to try ?” We called it the countdown contest. 

? You bet 1 do. I’ll get down to at least 50,” said Bob. 
“The reason we used the countdown contest was to give the young 
fellows something to distract them, something positive to focus on, 
an area to compete in. ... As soon as I had settled Bob on the 
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O.R. table I planned to give him some intravenous morphine.” 
“This injection is going right into your tubing. See, it's the painless 
kind.” I wiped ofiE a rubber nipple on the intravenous tubing and 
inserted the needle. “If you get a ‘rush’ in your head or in your 
chest, a tight feeling, that’s me, that’s the morphine, okay ?” 
I watched him for a little while and checked his pulse and blood 
pressure. He didn’t have much response. ... I gave the other half 
of the dose. 

“Well, that’s it for now. Bob. That’s all the ‘stuff’ I’m giving you 
before I put you completely to sleep. If you need more after you’re 
under. I’ll give it then. It’s part of your anaesthesia.” 

“What about the Pentothal, Barrie ? Isn’t that my anaesthesia ?” 
“No. Pentothal puts you to sleep but that’s all it does. If I gave 
you only Pentothal, you’d wake up again in three minutes. Your 
surgeon wouldn’t like that and neither would you. So once we 
put you to deep we give you things that keep you that way. 
Nitrous oxide and oxygen are our base, and we can add muscle 
relaxants, tranquilizers, narcotics, or inhalation agents — one or a 
combination, depending on what you need, . . . and as we v/ant to 
make sure you have a good airway, after we put you to sleep with 
the Pentothal, I’ll give you a muscle relaxant, slip a plastic tube 
into your windpipe, and hook up the gases to that. . . . Most people 
have no idea at all about anaestesia. The important thing for you 
to know is that we never leave you. Bob. Not for a moment. You 
are monitored from the time we put you to sleep until we deliver 
you to the recovery room staff.” 

Once the patient is asleep, the reader is taken step by step through 
the operation. Besides conveying the feel of what goes on in the Operat¬ 
ing Room, Barrie Evans does convey with convincing sincerity her 
involvement with her patients, an involvement all good medics must 
have, yet keep in check if they are not to become nervous wrecks, for 
life seen through the ups and downs of the operating table is both 
demoralising and rewarding. 

Dell Publications ought to be congratulated for publishing O.B., a 
book which will help many to face the ordeals ahead by dispelling 
some of their ill-founded fears. , 

— Taya Zinkin 


ANDALUCIA^.REVISITED 

TAYA ZINKIN 

M uch can happen in half a century. I had visited the'pro\qnees 
of Almeria and Granada half a century ago, at an age where'll was 
still young enough to form strong impressions. This is why, when I 
returned there the other day, the contrast between past and present 
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was particularly vivid in my mind. 

The city of Granada which contains what ought, according to me, 
be counted as one of the seven wonders of the world, the Alhambra, 
has grown totally out of proportion and, like so many of India’s cities, 
has become horrible in the unplanned process.'**'iff’rom the heights of the 
Sierra Nevada, as one approaches the Granada plateau, one has a very 
good view of sprawling suburbs of hideous concrete mini-skyscrapers 
which remind one of the sort of termite-like housing for the working 
classes which the ‘welfare state’ is so fond of, and which, indhe case of 
Britain, have been held responsible, because of their ‘high rise’ for the 
alarming increase in juvenile delinquency. Fortunately, however," the 
Alhambra itself and tiie gardens of the Generalife have remained not 
only untouched but weU looked after. Indeed in the gardens the 
government has a set up one of its paradors. The paradors are an 
invention of the late Franco ^or which he deserves to have many of 
his sins forgiven. Without exception the paradors are admirable. There 
are two kinds of paradors, the new ones which are purpose-built in 
modern style, usually sited for the convenience of tourists and with a 
splendid view and the old ones which are castles converted into luxury 
hotels which compare very favourably with the kind of luxury hotels 
the Maharajahs have turned some of their palaces into. 

The Granada I remembered was a small town dominated by the 
Alhambra, the Generalife and the gypsy quarters up the hill. The 
Granada of today is an urban sprawl in which the Alhambra and its 
surrounding gardens are so lost that, unless one knows where to find 
them, one cannot spot them from a distance. The urban development 
of Granada is the more surprising because the hinterland is practically 
unchanged. The roads are tew and not very good and the landscape 
tends to be so bare that it was chosen by Hollywood to make the film 
‘Lawrence of Arabia’. 


(To be continued) 
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COMMENTS 

The three recent judgements of the Bombay High Court leave not an 
lota of ground for refusing permission to prosecute Antulay for dear 
misfeasance the performance of his duties as diief minister. Air 
Chief Marshal Latif should be by the traditions of the service in which 
he has risen so high; a man accustomed to doing justice and being 
deceive, if he still fails to give permission quickly for Antulay to be 
prosecuted the inference is clear that he is allowing his conscience to be 
supressed by his fear of Delhi. That Mrs. Gandhi has lost all sense of 
shame, evident as it has been for some time, is demonstrated once again 
by her refusal to allow Antulay to be proceeded against and by the 
protecting hand she has held over his head during this long protracted 
and disgraceful corruption episode. Will she learn even at this late stage 
or must the sands run out for her too? Let her remember, frequent visitor 
to shrines and adherent of so many godmen and godwoman, that the 
mills of God although they may grind slow stUl grind effectively in 
the end and grind very smgJi; 

Much have I heard and seen that is strange in our wondrous land. 

But never anything so wondrous as the statement of a modem well- 
educated, high principled, brillianty successful, extremely likable 
couple. Said they, what duty do children owe to aged parents or close 
relatives? The parents brought them into the world of their own volition 
and for their own pleasure. The children never asked to be brought into 
the world. I'he parents nurtured them, educated them, loved them 
because it was their duty to do so and also because it is part of the 
parental nature. This does not mean that it must give them a throttle- 
hold over the children when they grow aged, decrepit and more or 
less helpless. Nobody should expect children to give up living their 
own lives or accept any substantial diminution in it for the sake of such 
helpless or near helpless parents. Is a daughter-in-law or a son-in-law 
to be saddled with the actual care of such parents in his or her own 
house because they gave birth to their husband or wife? Surely 
nothing can be more unreasonable. What we need in this country are 
old peoples’ homes to which such unnecessary encumbrances could be 
bundled off without undue embarralsment on payment of a respectable 
sum (very probably from the parents’ own property or savings). This is 
modem, this is forward-looking. In the world of today there is no place 
really for sentimentality—O tempora, 0 mores! Thus do even the best 
among the young or even middle aged think people shoulll honour 
and cherish their father and mothers! 
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By comparison with some of the heavily eroded barren hillsides one 
passes to go from Almeria to Granada the Deccan is a tropical forest. 
The houses in the odd hamlets are either abandoned or very poor and 
in that respect time has stood still for fifty years. However, as one 
nears the little town of Guadiz one is sharply brought up by the 
tremendous impact tourism can have even on the most desolate areas. 

Half a century ago when we drove through that area I was 
tremendously impressed by the abject poverty of people who lived in 
conditions very similar to those of the dwellers of Indian city slums. 
For instance, in the absence of water of any kind, and with desertic 
rainfall, water used to be carried in goatskins and sold by the measure. 
Peoph' clad in rags, barefoot, covered in sores and the tell-tales of 
smallpox lived in caves. There was no electricity, only an occasional 
kc'roseno lamp and the smell was forbidding. The profession was 
begging. In those days tourists, outside the big towns, were very few 
so that begging was not a rewarding occupation. 

Things have changed. The cave dwellings, now that packaged 
tourists flood Spain bv the tens of millions, have become a great attrac- 
t.'f't) at)d prosperity blooms in the middle of the desert like some 
astonishing cactus. The er.stwhile cave dwellers have turned souvenir 
vf'ndors--all along the road there are endless shops selling cheep bric- 
a-brac aimed at the packaged tourist on a tight budget, and the cave 
d\\'ellings have been gradually improved, enlarged and beautified. No 
longer diirk holes in the mountainside, they have picturesque whitc- 
wa.shod frontages with chimneys and television aerials. Tia Maria; 
v.'ho is 82 and has become a prosperous matron, invites coach loads to 
visit her ‘home’ which consists of six immaculate rooms—four bedrooms, 
a drawnng room, a dining room, a supberb kitchen with a formidable 
array of enamelled saucepans which are obviously never used and a 
nantvy stocked v.dth domestic silos. Tia Maria’s home exudes affluence, 
her tek'V’sion st't is a colour one and there are electric lights everywhere. 
The beds are all double, with sturdy and elegant frames, wmrm blankets, 
lacy bedspreads—the whole paraphernalia. It is quite obvious from 
the state of Tia Maria’s ‘home’ that she does not live there but lives a 
few hillocks away in a home where the saucepans can be used and the 
television watched. 

The interesting thing about these cave dwellings is that because 
of the semi-friable nature of the rocks it is very easy for people to add 
rooms to their home. All that has to be done after the necessary 
amount of crumbly rock has been hollowed out is to whitewash and to 
cover the floor with rugs, lino or tiles. Tia Maria assured me that the 
great adyantage of a cave dwelling is that it is cool in summer and 
warm in winter without there being any need to do anything about it. 
The only snag is that the rooms which do not face the liillside are dark. 
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jicity has dealt with that problem. In fact, considering the 
antages of hacking out one’s house in this fashion I do not 
I why more people do not do so. The Franco government 
xeeimg that it was infra-dig for its citizens to live like troglodytes built 
for them modern concrete flats and houses which were distributed free 
and which the recipients let out to other people while they thems^ves 
returned to their caves and now that the caves have been brought up 
to standard I do not blame them at all. 

However, down south the coast. La Costa Blanca, whicfi is one of 
the last bits of Spanish coastline to be developed, is like the rest of 
coastline Spain, in the process of being turned into a horror of unplanned 
and badly constructed bits of property. Huge hotels which are a real 
eyesore vie with chalets and bungalows which do not mar the landscape 
but tend to be so crowded and so badly built that they are not worth the 
money, even if it is the modest amount tourists have to pay for them. 
As far as I can remember, the only people who have re^y benefitted 
in the part of Spain which I visited this time are the cave dwellers of 
Guadiz. Perhaps as tourism develops in India, the Todas, the Nagas., 
and the three dwelling Uralis of the Cardamom Hills might set them 
selves up as curios and prosper. 
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THE KASHMIR CONTENTION 

GHUMAf MOHAMED 

T he old man lay brooding in the bed in a kind friend’s house to 
which he had come from hospital after a rather serious illness, and 
his thoughts turned to the past, to the time immediately following the 
end of the fighting in Kashmir when the matter had been referred to 
the United Nations. He remembered talking then to the profound 
economist and political scientist, Prof. D. R, Gadgil about the matter. 

“What”, he asked, “would be the best solution for a durable peace 
now between India and Pakistan?” Said Prof. Gadgil, “Well, if both 
parties don’t want to fight again nothing could be better than making 
the line of actual control at. present the territorial boundary between 
the two countries. India I think does not want to fight. Otherwise why 
go to the United Nations, why not have cleared up the matter by force 
of arms now? Pakistan too does not want to fight, it would seem. It 
has had it’s nose suffciently tapped and has probably come to the 
conclusion that it can gain nothing more by continuing fighting. So the 
time is propitious if both parties have the sense to see that this is the 
only real solution. I am afraid though they will not have the sense and 
the matter will go on for years on end causing further wars perhaps, 
which too will lead only to stalemate”. Returning from a conference in 
Europe which he had attended as a private individual, the old man next 
remembered how he had stopped for a few days with a very good friend 
of his from his time in Delhi, Ghulam Ahmed, who had been Additional 
i Director of the Intelligence Bureau in Delhi and was now Home 
' Secretary in Pakistan. The President of Pakistan at the time was 
Ghulam Mohamed, another old friend from "Delhi and Ghulam Ahmed 
mentioned that on his telling Ghulam Mohamed that the old man was 
to, be his guest the President had suggested that he bring him over for 
a private lurvh the next day. The old man then told Ghulam Ahmed 
what had been in Prof. Gadgil’s and his mind about the Indo-Pak 
situation and Ghulam Ahmed after reflecting for a few moments said he 
agreed it might be the real answer, but the old man had better- talk,"* 
lo the President Next day they both drove to the Presidential residence, ^ 
the old ihan being greeted with cordiaUty by the President. 

At this time Ghulam Mohamed’s speech had become, somewhat 
slurred but with attention- what h^said couM still be clearlv imderstood. 
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After the first course Ghulam Mohamed had said, “Well now, didn’t 
what I told you on the last day we met in Delhi come true? You are 
out of Government, arn’t you? I know how it happened but I knew it 
would happen on some ground or another. Remember what I said? I’ll 
tell you. 

“A Saf-Go Saf-Kun like you could have no place with these people 
whom I knew very well. My actual words were with them 'Aap ki dal 
nqhin galegV. Within nine months you will either resign or be .dismissed.” 
The old man had replied, “Yes, Sir, what you said came true. But now 
I want to talk to you about a very serious matter affecting both our 
countries., that is the old India. I am still, I am afraid, an old Indian 
and the welfare of both countries is near to my heart. I see it being 
irretrievably damaged by constant or occasional war over Kashmir and I 
suggest you and we put an end to the matter as quickly as possible. You 
keep the part you have occupied and we keep the rest, making the 
actual line of control the international boundary between the two 
countries and putting an end to the matter.” Ghulam'Mohamed looked 
at me keenly and said, “Have you any authority for making this 
suggestion?” I said, “No, I have none, I am afraid I am as usual meddling.” 

“Well”, said he, “this time you have meddled to some effect. If 
such a suggestion is acceptable to Nehru I shall go along with it. Bring 
me his ‘Yes’ or let his official representative make some movement in 
this direction and you will not find me lacking in response. You know 
me well enough. To know that when I tell you I will do a thing I’ll 
do it. Our relations have been long enough, pleasant enough and cordial 
enough to assure you of that,” The old man said, “I have no close 
relationship with Mr. Nehru, Sir, but I shall endeavour through some¬ 
one who has to have the matter put to him. Thank you very much for 
being so forthcoming and understanding”. 

“Well”, he said, “I see you still remain the well-wisher of both our 
countries and there are few such these days. Now, turn your attention 
to this gajar ka halwa and cream to which I remember you were always 
so partial in the good old Delhi days”. So we lunched well and after a 
time Ghulam Ahmed and I withdrew with many expressions of 
cordiality, the President saying, "Umr daraz ho, khuda hafiz " That was 
the last the old man saw uf Ghulam Mohamed. 

On return to India he had sought out one whom he knew to be a 
special confidant of Pandit Nehru and had related the wohle incident 
to him. He, who also occupied a seat in the Cabinet, had promised to put 
the matter fully and accurately before the Prime Minister. Calling on 
•>J)im again after three days he was told the Prime Minister was not 
rihterested and had refused to apply his mind to it. 

The old man returned sadly to Bombay. But even today he could 
not see any real final solution except ^:he one suggested. 

The old man’s thoughts turned to Ghulam Mohamed. There could 
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be no doubt he had been one of the most impressive personalities he 
had met during his Delhi days. He had also become a close friend and 
the old man had found him sincere, genuine and truly civilised. A lover 
of the arts and literature in several languages, a most engaging 
conversationalist and a most sans pareil. 

His wit was remarkable and the humour of any situation struck him 
quickly and was appropriately characterised. To spend an hour or two. 
in his company with friends was an experience always to be welcomed. 
Cordial relations had developed between them when a month or so after 
the old man had become Deputy Secretary in the Communications 
Ministry, Ghulam Mohamcd, tbo Finance Officer for the Ministry of 
Communications had dropped in one afternoon after lunch into the old 
man’s office and said, “I hope I’m not disturbing you but I seek the 
solution of a mystery. On the cases that come to me from you for 
financial sanction I find I can do nothing but sign in approval. You have 
already done all the Finance Ministry could do. So I am puzzled. You 
are the departmental secretary but you take into account the financial 
point of view as well. Do you want to put us out of business or is there 
some deep secret behind it all?” He said this with a smile and a glint 
of mischief in his eyes. The old man remembered ho had replied, “You 
know I am just a clod-hopping Collector. I know nothing of the nuances 
of Secretariat behaviour so if I have erred you must forgive me. You 
see I am accustomed to regard all Government as one. The principal 
point to me is whose money is being spent. Obviously the public’s, well 
then, it must be spent in the public interest. Not more not less than 
what is really necessary. So the key to my decision is my understanding 
of the public intere.st alone in each case”. 

“Wah!” he exclaimed. “A miracle, a miracle. In future, I shall pass 
orders that your cases need not be examined at all in my office and be 
put up to me straightaway for approval. And if you are not doing any¬ 
thing tomorrow night come to dinner at 7.30. I have a special sweet pea 
hedge which is the pride of my garden and it is still discernable at that 
time.” 

Next evening the old man had gone arid had found a most agreeable 
company gathered together there, men and jvomen who talked of ideas 
and matters beyond their official function. They could have been anything 
and not just bureaucrats. 

From thep on he discovered in Ghulam Mohamed a great knowledge 
of a great many subjects from gardening and Urdu poetry to Persian 
philosophy and French art. He never paraded his knowledge and 
accomplishments or tried to impress but that he had a solid backgirquRd 
regarding anything he said there was no room for doubt. The old 
also found him a most capable administrator, honest, compassionate, 
responsive to‘ real need, interest^ in the public good. A thoroughly 
civilised human bein^, one who shared the belief that while religious 
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dogma has often to be respected, good men of all faiths have the same 
religion. 

On the day on which he had told the old man about his likely 
future under the new Indian regime he had also said, “Come away with 
us to Pakistan. I am likely to be offered the Finance Ministership in 
the new Government and we will make you Finance Secretary. There 
you can go on in your usual style saying what you think right and doing 
what you think right. And consider the challenge, the building-up of a 
new state from scratch. Are you ever likely to get such an opportunity 
again?” 

The old man had replied, “Thank you very much. I appreciate your 
kindness but I am a Hindustani and you have not even left a shadow of 
Hindustan or India in the name of your new state. How then can I serve 
it? I wish you and it much progress, stability, peace and prosperity but 
for me who was brought up with ^e ideal of a free India always before 
my eyes to think of anything else is quite impossible.” And so he went 
his way. 

Great man he was undoubtedly, an admirable character and a 
most engaging personality. God rest his soul in peace. And may the 
blessing of His grace enfold him in perpetuity! 
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OUR CRASSEST ERROR 

H. M. PATEL 

1 . have often wondered it one explanation for our general apathy 
towards our misfortunes is not to be found in our quite remarkable 
ability to forget whatever is inconvenient to remember. Just think 
how soon we have forgotten about the Assam agitation, even though 
it still continues as strongly as when it started two years ago. We do 
not talk about it any longer although initially we were all very gravely 
concerned about its consequences. Not only Assam, but the whole 
country has already suffered economically, while the possible political 
consequences are incalculable. How is it that the people in the rest of 
India have lost interest in a problem of such significance ? 

The gravity of the problem and the situation remains; if anything 
the situation has worsened further. The law and order situation mean¬ 
while has worsened in all other states of North-East India, in 
Manipur, in Mizoram and in Nagaland, and even from Meghalaya and 
Arunachal Pradesh ominous sounds are emerging. Why then have 
the politically wide-awake people in the rest of India lost interest ? 

Is it becau^ we have become incapable of taking sustained and deen 
interest even in matters of moment ? It would almost seem as if those 
who now constitute the Government of India have a clearer and better 
understanding of the people of India, for they clearly seem to have 
taken the view that people generally would soon lose interest if they 
(the government) follow a policy of lying low or doing nothing. 

But unfortunately for the government, its policy of drift, so success¬ 
ful elsewhere, is not succeeding with the people of Assam, who certainly 
have shown themselves to have remarkable staying power and, what 
is more, who have not allowed themselves to be provoked into violence. 

But how do we explain the conduct and attitude of the people of the rest 
of India who have shown themselves to be agreeable to accepting the 
policy of inaction of the government, however harmful the consequences 
to the country ? Is such conduct worthy of the citizens of a country, 
which claims to be, and would like to be considered, a country whose 
policies are rooted in high moral principles ? 

When the Bhagalpur blindings were brought to our notice, we became 
almost inedherent wife indignation. So shocked were we that such a thing 
could happen at all! How could any Indian, a civilised human being and 
wedded to non-violence, bring himself to destroy the eyesight of a 
fellow human being ? And in this case, it was not an isolated act, but 
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an operation carried out systematically on prisoners by their jailors, 
by a group of persons, in fact, whose normal duty was to maintain 
law and order and in this case to ensure safe custody of these very 
individuals! And yet this did happen in the State of Bihar, an impor¬ 
tant state within the Union of India. Strange though it may seem, 
until the exposure occurred, the authorities up to the hipest level did 
everything possible to cover up the incident. The whole country was 
aghast and stunned. But how long did this feeling of indignation 
continue ? Not for long. Within a few weeks the feeling came to be 
as if only an unpleasant thing of inconsequential significance had 
happened, which perhaps ought not to have happened. A few months 
intervened and it was almost as if such a thing had never been known 
to happen at all! 

In the same way, when it came to light that thousands of imder- 
trial prisoners, held for petty offences, had been found to be rotting 
in state prisons for years, for periods which far exceeded the ma ximum 
sentences that could have been imposed on them! Again, there was 
vociferous indignation initially, but the unfortunate victims of gross 
administrative inefficiency and callousness continue to rot in prisons 
and so far as the country or the wide-awake intelligentsia is concerned 
the matter is almost completely forgotten. How do we explain this 
kind of attitude ? Have we .really become so utterly insensitive, so 
indifferent to injustice and wrong ? 

Thousands of distinguished men are so moved at the slaughter of 
cows that they go a long way to offer satyagrdhal Why is it that no 
one’s sympathy is aroused for the suffering of these large number of 
human beings, who are being kept imprisoned for alleged offences of 
a minor nature, for offences which are not proved and for which they 
have not been tried ? And they have remained imprisoned for periods 
of not one or two years but as many as a dozen years or more 1 WHile 
there will always be differences bf opinion as to what is more important, 
what are the right priorities, one would have thought that such gross 
injustice and suffenng inflicted on individual human beings, who have 
clearly not done anything to deserve such inhtunan treatment, and 
whose suffering is due only to the inefficiency and callousness of un¬ 
imaginative bureaucrats, would be regarded as worthy of our imme¬ 
diate and top priority consideration. But for some reason, we have 
just forgotten these unfortunate men, and are content to let them suffer. 

When we became independent, it became customary also for us 
to deride the former administrative system as being no more than a 
law and order administration. And, indeed, it had never concerned 
itself with developmental problems. It was understandable that* once 
we became independent we should move towards a developmental 
administration. This was no doubt Uie right approach so long as we 
were willing ^to recognise the importance of law and order even for 
achieving development. For a variety of reasons we have drifted into 
paying only Bp service to law and order. Very 4^ort-sightedly, 
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ministers and local party leaders (of course of the ruling party) have 
not hesitated to interfere with the strict and impartial enforcement 
of law. The result is being witnessed to-day throughout the country, 
and more particularly in states like Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, where 
there prevails virtual anarchy. 

Only too frequently do we read of railway passengers being depriv¬ 
ed of fll their belongings. Long-distance buses too are similarly way¬ 
laid, and passengers looted. And slowly the evil is spreading into 
southern states. In the early years of our Independence, grave not’ce 
would have been taken of any occurrence of dacoity anywhere in India, 
and every effort made to see that there was no recurrence. 

To-day, dacoities take place so frequently that no longer do we 
take notice of them. Murders likewise occur in such large numbers 
that they too have ceased to cause any shock or horror. Even a report 
that certain quite respectable residential areas of the country’s capital 
city Delhi are not regarded as safe for women to be out in alone after 
dark is just regarded as a piece of news, and not as something to be 
taken immediate serious notice of. In short, the machinery for the 
enforcement of law and order has become so far weakened that the 
law breakers have ceased to be afraid of it and in fact their number 
is increasing rapidly, drawing recruits from unbelievable sources. All 
this is widely known and yet neither the powers that be nor the 
general public appear to consider the situation grave enough to call for 
determined and sustained action for the re-establishment of the 
universal respect for law and order. 

Then consider another important safeguard of democracy—an in¬ 
dependent, honest and efficient judiciary. Our judiciary, fortunately for 
us, does enjoy the reputation at its higher levels of independence and 
intepritv. But there annears to havp been some disretrard of the maxim, 
justice delayed is justice denied. The arrears of every high court run 
today into thousands of cases. It was reported the other day that over 
20,000 cases are pending to date in the Supreme Court which had &st 
been placed before the court ten years ago! Again, this is a wellknoWn 
fact, and hardly any serious attempt has been made to remove this 
grave shortcoming. And, surprising though it may seem, it is the 
practising lawyers who appear most reluctant to do anything about it! 

Finally, reference may be made to the problem of population con¬ 
trol. The 1981 census figures are sufficiently alarming to wake us all 
up to a realisation of not oniy the gravity of the problem but of the 
urgent need for effective steps to reduce the birth rate. It is mean¬ 
ingless to talk of removal of poverty unless' the growth of population 
is adequately moderated. We know all this. And yet we are unwilling 
to press upon the authorities to take vigorous steps to control population. 
They have of course shown but little indication of making use of 
voluntary agencies, although these latter can without a doubt be very 
effective. And yet we are content to let this .problem drift, express¬ 
ing at times a regret thet what with the reducing death rate, in spite 
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of a fall in the birtib rate, there is not much chance of making a really 
noticeable dent in the population growth. Do we not realise how many 
problems are created because of this inevitable population growth ? 

Many other examples of our general indifference to wrong doing 
and to inefficiency, on the one hand, and of our utter disregard of public 
interest on the other, can be given. But enough has been said here 
briefly and illustratively to show that we, the people of India, are 
merrily wending our way towards the destination disaster. Neither 
moral nor material calamities seem to awaken us to a sense of our 
duty. Something concrete nevertheless has to be done. But what ? 
That is the question which is posed here for every one to ponder over 
and find an answer. 

(Courtesy : Commerce) 


MRS. GANDHI AND THE CONSTITUTION 

A. G. NOORANI 

A ddressing a meeting of her party workers at Dehradun on July 
10, Mrs. Indira Gandhi accused the Opposition of creating fears 
about drastic changes in the Constitution. Mrs. Gandhi flatters an 
Opposition which is scarcely able to leave its miserable bed. The fears 
are not of the Opposition’s creation but her own and for two good 
reasons. 

One is the proposal for a presidential system of government and the 
other is the treatment which the Constitution has received at her hands. 
The proposal for a presidential system is a product of the emergency. 

On January 2, 1980, Mr. Justice T. U. Mehta revealed that in 1975 
a “mysterious paper” was circulated to all the High Court JudgesL It 
was anonymous and cyclostyled and advocated a presidential system 
plus a Superior Council of the Judiciary to interpret the Constitution 
and supervise the performance of the judges. Mr. Mehta was convinced 
that it was circulated by the Union Law Minister, Mr. H. R. Gokhale. 
In January 1981 Mr. A. R. Antulay revealed for the first time that he 
was the author of the document. 

After a complete silence all through 1977 to 1979, including the 
election campaign, the proposal was revived aU of a sudden soon after 
Mrs. Gandhi’s return to power in January 1980 by two Chief Ministers 
who were most anxious to be in the good books of the High Command, 
Messrs Chenna Reddy and Antulay. Yet, in the two years that have 
elapsed since, none is any the wiser as to Mrs. Gandhi’s stand on the 
proposal. 

She said on January 17, 1980 quite categorically that there was 
no proposal to amend the Constitution. But later, on October 25, at 
the officially encouraged Conference of Lawyers, Mrs. Gandhi declared 
that everything laid down ip thq Cop^titution need <aiot be relevant 
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for all time to come and called for a national debate on the question 
whether there was any form of government better suited to India than 
the present system. She was critical of the American system whild 
referring pointedly to the French variety. Earlier, on October 1, Mrs. 
Gandhi had extolled the virtues of the Tanzanian system and the’ 
“co-operative philosophy” on which it is based. 

There was a slight shift in the stand later. On January 23, 1981,. 
addressing a seminar on “Challenges to the Parliamentary System,” 
Mrs. Gandhi said that she had never endorsed the presidential system 
though she had encouraged a debate on it. On March 29, however, she 
said “I did not encourage it (the debate) but also I did not discxmrage 
it.” 

The confusion was not cleared when on April* 19, Mrs. Gandhi 
inaugurated Maharashtra’s new Vidhan Sabha. Alluding to the debate, 
once again, she said that it was initiated only to study the pros and 
cons of the parliamentary system. “This does not mean that we want 
to change the system. We only want to judge whether we could 
improve its working.” Turning to Mr. Antulay, she remarked, “You 
know in which direction he is going, who can restrain him?” Mrs. 
Gandhi’s poor opinion of people’s credulity leads her to be unmindful 
of her own credibility.. 

But Mrs. Gandhi was unable to conceal her real feelings from a 
foreisner, after all. Ettoce Mo of Corriere Della Sera (published on 
February 20, 1981) asked her: “Have you never thought that India is 
too vast a country, with too many people and problems, to be able to 
rest on a democratic system? I am referring specifically to the intention, 
attrihuted to you, of trying to establish a presidential system/* 

Mrs. Gandhi replied: **Why, don’t you regard a presidential system 
as democratic ? You might maintain, as many do, that a president would 
gain more power if he can—as he wants and in a hurry [sentence as 
published] but the U.S. President, for instance, has constrictions—^tbe 
Senate and the House can impede many of his decisions. Be that as it 
may, I believe that, precisely because India is so vast and has so many 
people, democracy is necessary; nothing will ever be achieved without 
involving the people.” 

It is in the light of these candid remarks that Mrs. Gandhi’s stock 
formulation should be appraised. She keeps on saying “parliamentary 
system or no, democracy must prevail.” From this it is a short step to 
saying openly “Let us have the presidential system. It is as democratic 
as the parliamentary one.” In London on March 23, 1982 she remarked 
“There is no system which is perfect.” The issue is open. 

'The latest pronouncement was a typical one. On May 12, 1982 
she said at Cochin “I am not going to change [the present svsteml.” 
But only to add, “Suppose it is changed, what is wrong? Countries, 
like France and United States have the presidential system.” We have 
been warned amply. 

As for Mrs. Gandhi’s treatment of the Constitution, the abuses 
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have been many and rampant. The recent Haryana legerdemain was 
approved by her. The Statesman of May 24 reported that: 

“A series of meetings took place at Mrs. Gandhi’s residence before 
the final decision was made . . . Mr. Bhajan Lai met Mrs. Gandhi thr ee 
during the day yesterday, and Mrs. Gandhi ultimately gave her 
approval, after some hesitation in the beginning.” 

The great, fraud on the Constitution, which the emergency was, 
alone serves to inspire distrust. The following are the constitutional 
amendments she brought about during the emergency. 

1. 38th Amendment, August 1, 1975—to oust judicial ^•eview of 
Ordinances and Proclamation of Emergency. 

2. 39th Amendment; August 10, 1975. To abort the proceedings 

in the Supreme Court the next day on her appeal from the 
Allahabad Judgement invalidating her election. The effect of 
the amendment was to nullify Mr. Raj Narain’s petition and 
the High Court Judgement. i 

3. 40th Amendment; May 27, 1976: The Ninth Schedule to the 
Constitution was enlarged to include inter alia the Press Act, 
1976 and put it beyond challenge on the ground that it violates 
the fundamental rights. MISA was likewise put in the 
Schedule by the 39th Amendment. So were amendments to 
the election law on the very points on which Mrs. Gandhi had 
lost in the Allahabad High Court. 

4. The 42nd Amendment, December 18, 1976 subordinating Funda¬ 
mental Rights to Directive Principles. Comment on this is 
unnecessary. 

5. The attempt to confer immunity from criminal proceedings 
on the Prime Minister. The Bill was adopted by the Rajya 
Sabha on August 9, 1975. It was not proceeded with because 
the Supreme Court reaffirmed the basic structure doctrine and 

. struck down a vital provision in the 39th Amendment. 

Are fears about drastic changes in the Constitution unjustified, 
then ? 


AN EPISODE 

((■jY y|UMMY”, said a lively young girl of about fifteen, as she came 
IVl into her mother’s sanctum in a fashionable block of flats in one 
of our great cities. “I have decided, I’m going to cheat, as cleverly and 
skilfully, as I can, but cheat certainly.” The mother, an elegant, well- 
dressed lady of about forty-five, looked up from some papers she was 
dealing with and asked, “Why ?” “Because I can’t bear to have those three 
come up above me every time, and I just remain no. 4. They all cheat, 
I feel sure. Very skilfully, but once or twice I’ve almost caught them 
out, and anyhow, how could one complain even if one was dead certain? 
So 1*11 get back at them by cheating myself. Then they won’t be able 
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to look at me so smugly. Well, what do you say?” “H’m” said the 
mother, “You certainly are now in a class where results begin to matter, 
so all I’ll say to you is ‘do what you must, and don’t talk about it.’ ” 
“But mother, you astonish me,” said the daughter. “What about all 
the talks about honesty and fair play you used to expound when we 
were really young, and all the classes on moral instruction we’ve had 
to attend? I thought you’d be quite shocked at my suggestion.” “Well, 
my dear, perhaps I’ve grown wiser since you were little. At any rate. 
I’ve realised the nature of our society to-day and what it takes to get 
on in it. So I’m not so concerned about your determining to cheat. As 
to the moral teachings, you know the saying about the elephant’s teeth? 
No? Well it is said he has one set for show, and another to eat by. So 
don’t discount the moral maxims. They give you very useful material 
for show, while you swallow whatever you like with your other. You're 
grown up enough to learn that hypocrisy is in this country the rule of 
life, and without a good dose of it, you can’t really get ahead. So make 
up your mind now; what’s your aim? No. 1, yourself, above all else, or a 
modest, often a poor, life and a corresponding regard for others, in other 
words the public interest? In the first case, the only use you have for 
moral teachings is to mouth them on suitable occasions, your conduct 
being based on consideration of your own interest. If the latter, live by 
morality and don’t regret it. Realise then that virtue is its own reward. 
Nothing is more obnoxious than the honest person who keeps on 
moaning about the chances he has missed through his own honesty, how 
he would have risen to so-and-so or been a millionaire so many times 
over, if only he could have overcome his scruples. And as to the 
consequences of both courses you don’t need to go further than your 
own family. 

“There’s my brother, of whom to tell you the truth, a large part of 
me is very proud. A thoroughly hones! man with an immense sense of 
duty and the public interest. He’s still, with the larger part of his life 
over, quite poor. He hasn’t a car; he hasn’t a flat. His son and daughter 
he sent to secondrate schools. He wears a suit almost to tatters. And 
there’s your father, a thoroughly good industrialist, steeped in black money 
from head to foot, sustaining himself and us in the style in which we 
live, with cars at our disposal, you with a pocket-allowance of two 
hundred and fifty a month, and all manner of other luxuries thrown in, 
a thoroughly dishonest man, gay and merry, full of . wise moral saws on 
occasion, preaching the merits of hard work and honesty at countless 
inaugurations and scholastic institutions, Idughing at himself with me 
(that is the saving grace) and pursuing without regret the course on 
which he has set himself or rather, as he would say, the course on which 
I set him. Shall I tell you about that? Well, why not? It might be 
helpful to you. 

“There was a time, long past, when your father was a really honest 
man. He had, authority, but never did he use it for personal gain. Always 
he did the right thing. Then he became Astt. Manager. Bribes, presents, 
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began to .be offered to him. He steadfastly refused. His fellows began 
to look on him as a fool. He was passed over for promotion. He began 
to think again. Was he in the wrong? He had a growing family, a young 
wife to look after. What should he do? He couldn’t sleep at nights.^ One 
night after two he woke me up. “Tell me what to do,” he said. “My 
whole past, my upbringing revolts against this dishonesty, but if I am 
not dishonest, I shall always be an underling. You will always be a poor 
man’s wife, travelling by bus. If on the other hand, I anj. dishonest, 
there need be no end to your desires. In a few years, I shall be at fRe 
top, tell me what to do. For God’s sake, tell me,” he said, tears in his 
eyes. I cradled his head on my breasts and soothed him, thinking 
feverishly all the while. Would he be happy as an underling? No, he 
had not the nature. Finally I said, “Do what you must and never talk 
about it.” After a short while he slept. You see the result all around you. 

“So, now, it is for you to make up your mind. I see a question in 
your eyes. Who do I admire more, my brother or my husband? Why my 
brother, or course, though I am very glad I am not his wife or have to 
manage his household. And not only admire, love? Well, my brother 
comes first in my thoughts. I love my husband, too, but always with 
reservations. I am grateful to him. I enjoy his merry moments. I try 
and give him a good home. But does he touch the heights? No, alas not. 
I have been so frank with you, because I can see it marks a crisis in your 
life, this cheating or not. You’re not a half and halfer. A whole-hogger 
like your father, you. Take the purple path, and you’ll become a real 
go-getter. And who knows that may be best for you. Shall I continue 
to love you? Of course, yes. Shall I admire you? Who can tell? Think 
well, and whatever deities there be assist you.” 


THE PUBLIC VOICE 

iCip XPORT or Perish,” said the handsome middle-aged lady in the 
JCj silk kaftan and embroidered slippers, from her place in the queue 
at the bus-terminus, “is a slogan beloved of many governments. But 
in our case in respect of some commodities it becomes ‘Export and Perish,’ 
that is the government allows export and the consumers of the commodity 
within the country suffer great hardship. I’ll give you an instance. From 
an old diary of 1973, I find I paid nine rupees for a kilo of mutton then 
for which now I must pay twenty-two rupees. Why this, I ask, and am 
told by the knowledgeable, because of very large exports to the Gulf 
countries. The production has risen but slightly, the demand has grown 
enormously, hence the large increase in prices to the detriment of the 
home consumer. A family like mine has traditionally been meat-eating, 
and I can’t suddenly switch off altogether, but I’ve reduced my consump- 
tion greatly and tried to make up by vegetable. But here too the same 
phenomenon, five rupees a kilo for what used to cost one rupee or one 
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and a half rupees. The reason ? Again, I am told, largely greatly increased 
e3q)orts to richer countries. Exploiting the home consumer for the benefit 
of richer foreigners, it seems to me, also of course of those who do Hm 
business of exporting, the middlemen, and get the licenses, paying the 
fees, legitimate to government, and the rest to ministers and officiadb. 
The producer, I am told, also sometimes gets a little more than he other¬ 
wise would have but the bulk of the gain is not to him, but to the piinoea 
of the black-market, who organise the transactions, and keep the ministers 
happy. This is strange public policy indeed. You and I suffer and for 
what? Cui bono? Some have urged, ‘Oh but we must keep the Gulf 
countries pleased, we get our oil from them.’ Aye, and we pay throug^h 
the nose for it generally. Anyhow they don’t deprive their people of 
the oil they need in order to sell it to us. They have a commodity for 
sale and they sell it to us or another, as suits them. Another argument 

used is ‘Oh, but Indians also work there, so_’ So, nothing. Indians who 

work there can eat what the local people eat, and in any case, the bulk 
of them are hardly likely to get wages which will enable them to fairy 
mutton and vegetables imported from India at the prices at which tfai^ 
would be sold. No, I think it is about time we stopped these meat and 
vegetable exports, and gave some relief to our own people. Vested 
interests will of course howl, and among them may be many very close 
to authority both at the Centre and in the States. But really, enough 
is enough.” 

“I am inclined to agree with you,” said the lean, hatchet-faced, econo¬ 
mic journalist, three places above her in the queue, “the discontent these 
exports engender and the loss they inflict on the home population would 
certainly seem to be far above the amounts of foreign exchange we get 
for them. I think there is a very good case for banning both meat and 
vegetable exports, but of course the case for vegetables is paramount. 
Meat, even at nine rupees a kilo, would be out of reach of the majority 
of Indians, but cheap vegetables arc, apart from rice and dal, our staple 
food.” 

“It is all part of the same business, pandering to the Arabs, refusii^ 
to see the other side at all,” said the smart young secretary with the 
very impressive briefcase. “True the Israelis often do the wrong thin& 
but aren’t they a beleaguered nation, fighting for their existence? Doesn^ 
that too require consideration? And how bravely they fight! I confess it 
evokes my admiration. They have elan, they have panache; for that 1 
can forgive them many things in this drab, dry world. And haven’t they 
provocation enough? The assassin always-at work against them «»*** 
their officials anywhere, in the world! ' It hardens you, that kind off 
thing. A Begin becomes probable then. A civil war between 
the worst kind of war, that is what the Arab-Israeli conflict is; and to 
back one side or the other, for a nation in our circumsithnees, is sixear 
folly. I shouldn’t be surprised if sometime in the future, they both don’t 
condemn us. On the export question, I am all for keeping our meat and 
vegetables at home for our own people.” 
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“None of you seem to take into account that fifteen per cent of our 
people are Muslims, and that their sympathy goes out strongly to the 
Arabs both in the Gulf countries and in Palestine. Surely, you must 
recognise that the Government in framing policy has to consider that 
factor too. Think. Why is Israel so strong in America? Because there Is 
a large and influential Jewish section in the American population,” said 
the pleasant-faced, middle-aged political scientist in the green and gold 
sari. 

“To raise another, but a connected point I hope our defence people 
have taken note of the excellent performance of American F-sixteeiis and 
fifteens in the recent fighting over Lebanon. They are said to have over¬ 
whelmed Syria’s Soviet-supplied planes. The Defence Minister’s recent 
statements about the ability of his latest acquisitions to deal successfully 
with Pak’s newly-acquired F-16s may perhaps require modification. Let 
him and the Air Chiefs see that they are not caught napping. I sincerely 
hope permanent peace is established between us and Pakistan now. but 
in any case let there be no complacency,” said a little trim, clean-shaven 
middle-aged man, who bore himself as if accustomed to be in uniform. 

“The real trouble is that ‘people in power rarely see the problem of 
India as a whole. If they did, they would recognise the connections 
between one part and another, and would be able to avoid many errors, 
always presuming they were interested above all in the public interest, 
and not in personal aggrandisement. Difficult to find such people in 
higii positions nowadays, that is probably our greatest problem. Ah, 
well here comes the bus,” said a white-haired, luxuriously-moustached, 
old gentleman, dressed entirely in white khadi. And so the desultory 
talk ended, as the members of the queue took their seats in the bus. 
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ABOUT OURSELVES 

T he Editor has been quite ill. He is better now but not yet well. 

Nor, looking at the situation realistically and without wishful think¬ 
ing (his age and the present state of his health) can he really hope for 
a return to the state in which he was before the latest blow laid him 
low. What then of Opinion ? Obviously there should be a change of 
editors or a complete closure. Such young persons considered fit for 
the onerous duties of the position sniff at the suggestion when ap¬ 
proached There is of course no power of worldly welfare in it. It is 
mostly sweat, tears, and sacrifice. Of those who seemed tempted at the 
thought of their own independent paper, not having to truckle to any 
proprietor’s word or nod nor to listen to any government or business 
hint, one said, “I am not sufficiently committed to Opinion's views and 
ideas. I generally agree with most of them but I am not sufficiently 
convinced of many of them so as to expound them.”* To the reply, “A new 
editor and a new policy, mostly peripherally,” the answer was. “But then 
it wouldn’t be Opinion and I wouldn’t like to be the one to break down 
the image it presents to the world today. Opinion is in fact the editor 
and without the editor it cannot be Opinion. So you had better get re¬ 
conciled to the idea that Opinion cannot have any other editor, it must 
live with you and die with you.” Well then, is it necessary that it should 
live Quite a number of esteemed readers have expr^sed themselves 
strongly on this point. They refer to the Emergency and say that in those 
difficult times Opinion was the only paper that published the speeches 
of the Opposition members of Parliament on the Emergency, and that 
these speeches were most helpful in bringing the real issues of the 
Emergency out. They further refer to the fact that even after Opinion 
had been banned by governmental order under the relevant Act the 
editor, paying full postage, continued to send out cyclostyled personal 
letters on the condition of the country to a section of the readership 
and thus helped to keep the spirit of^ resistance alive. They say it 
brought out fully and firmly the I^e that was behind the whole new 
regime. How then, they ask, can the editor even contemplate clraing 
down Opinion at a time when fresh dangers approach, as is clear from 
the nomination of Zail Singh (termed by many Zaleel Singh as a rebuke; 
for the Pr^dentship because he will be completely Indira’s creature and 
the ready signer of the flow of ordinances that will begin soon after his 
appointment ? The real is coming new, 

.. . The edl^o^ to advised .m^ciaUy to relax and to avoid strain. That, 
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it is said, is the best part of the treatment. This then he must reconcile 
as far as possible with continuing Opinion. With the present four or five 
issues a month it cannot be done. Reduction of the number of issues to 
one a month might perhaps offer some solution. Accordingly from next 
month there wjU be one issue of Opinion a month, about the third week. 
It will naturally contain more pages than the current weekly issue. If 
Opinion must die with its editor it surely becomes the editor’s duty to 
try his best to keep it alive while he lives. God willing, the effort will 
be made. The result is not in our hands. 

ASSIMILATIVE HINDUISM 

M. K. RATHISH 

W E hear a lot about the amazing capacity of the Hindu religion to 
assimilate and absorb other religions and cultures. Wo are glee¬ 
fully told of how Hinduism had swallowed Buddhism and Jainism and 
had reduced them to the position of being almost sects of Hinduism. 

This is not altogether true. Hinduism has not always been successful 
in assimilating other religions. Hinduism has not been able to make 
any sort of dent on Islam. 

Of late, unfortunately, Hinduism is losing its liberal traditions. Time 
was when you could be an agnostic and still be a Hindu. The Charvakas 
were accepted as good Hindus. And in Vedic times beef-eating was 
widespread even though the cow was venerated. 

No such tolerance is in evidence today. Say ‘ban cow-slaughter’ and 
every one from the so-called Sage of Paunar to the little Sankaracharyas 
scattered all over will dance in agreement, no matter how old and de¬ 
crepit they all are. 

Years ago, when I was very young, I used to attend the RSS ‘sakha’ 
in my neighbourhood. One evening the ‘sikshak’ gave me a sheet of 
paper with the picture of a cow on top of it. He said I was to collect 
signatures on the sheet of paper, and the signatures would be sent to 
the President of India urging him to ban cow-slaughter. “But,” I pro¬ 
tested, “I eat beef.” The ‘sikshak’ froze. “You should not eat beef,” he 
said in an ice-cold voice. I was upset. When my parents did not object 
to my eating beef, here was one silly bigot telling me to change my food 
habits ! 

Thousands of Hindus in Kerala eat beef. It is a cheap source of 
animal protein. Mutton is very expensive. And cow-slaughter will never 
be banned in Kerala no matter which sage says what. 

Even an otherwise intelligent Swami like Chinmayananda behaves 
like a fanatic when it comes to cow-slaughter. He says he is a modern- 
age swami who serves Vedanta to the educated like canned food. He too 
wants cow-slaughter to be banned and has the temerity to say that he is 
motivated by economics and not by religion. Someeconomics! No 
wonder we are still borrowing from the I.M.F.!! 

What Hinduism needs is liberal doses of liberalisation. Religion 
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should not tell people what to eat and what not to eat. Such things 
should be left to the individual. The man who worships calendar gods 
should co-exist with the man who believes that there is nothing beyond 
matter. 

An Australian missionary who wrote about his experiences in India, 
said he never used to oblige when Hindus came to him and asked him 
for the crucifix. He knew that it would adorn a corner of the pooja 
room and would be one among the tens of gods worshipped by the Hindu. 

It should gladden the Australian’s heart to know that such Hindus 
are becoming rare. 

One perceptive writer has recently laid the blame for the trouble 
in Punjab at Swami Dayanand Saraswathi’s (founder, Arya Samaj) door. 
It was Dayanand Saraswathi who first started emphasising the difference 
between the Hindus and the Sikhs. 

Mr. Madhu Limaye has in a recent article suggested that it was 
Gandhi’s religiosity that turned a liberal Jinnah into a communalist. 
Jinn«h was showing Gandhi that two could play at the same game. 

Hinduism needs a lot more loosening up. 

Once in a while we read in the papers that the Vishwa Hindu Pari- 
shad has converted a few people belonging to other religions to Hinduism. 
These poor blokes do not know what they are heading for. When Hindu¬ 
ism treats a vast number of those born into it as outcastes, what chances 
do the new entrants have ? 

Fundamentalism of all types are bad. Hindu fundamentalism is worse. 
Because it would mean the death of a once liberal religion. 


COMMENT 

Dr. Leo A. Rebello: Taya Zinkin’s review of O. R. by Barrie Evans 
did justice to the book. That’s how a review is to be written. Pompous 
critics, please take note. 

Operating table is 95% demoralising and 5% rewarding. More so in 
India. How many anaesthetists would talk to a patient like Barrie Evans 
does to Bob ? Here they just bring in the patient, give him/her the 
anaesthesia and open him. In Deonar abattoir they do the same thing. 
Even genuine apprehensions and questions are resented and the patient 
snubbed. 

There is a famous comic strip Dr. Kildare which many of us read 
regularly, accustomed as we are to reading anything that is ‘phoren’. 
Marvel that dedicated, sincere, com^tent, humane Dr. Kildare and 
juxtapose him with his tribe in India and you will find that here Dr. 
Kill—Dares, in more senses than one! * 

* * * * 

Amiya Rao: I have been reading the ‘Musing’ over and over again, 
the most moving piece that you have written so far. Age, affliction, 
mental anguish all have contributed to the hopel^sness that has come 
out through these few lines. We are aU suffering, Mr. Gorwala; and I 
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just wish to tell you one thing that all you have done has not gone in 
vain; your Opinion has helped people like me and I am sure I could not 
be ihe only one. 

During emergency Opinion gave me hope, and egged me on do th6 
little things I used to do those days. 

I am not a religious person, but I have deep faith in work; if we have 
done anything sincerely and honestly because we just couldn’t stop doing 
it—our work has helped somebody or other. And I would dike you to 
believe me that your work has been great—it has helped, it has brought 
hope to many. 

Ha * * * 


G. K. W.: What messes, both the Government and the Opposition, 
have made about the nomination for the Presidentship! To choose Zail 
Singh of all people for this august office is a sacrilege; to have made him 
with his previous record Home Minister was vile enough. To make him the 
only man in India who in exceptional circumstances can say no to the 
Prime Minister’s wishes is to stultify the position altogether. The aim 
is quite clear: to reduce the Presidentship to a subordinate branch of the 
Prime Minister’s office. It would serve Indira and the Congress (I) if 
by a sudden change of heart, all or most of their voters vot-id for the 
final Opposition candidate, the highly respected ex-Supreme Court Judge 
Mr. Khanna. Alas, however, that is not likely to happen. The Opposition 
almost put itself out of court by nominating Mr. Hiren Mukherjee, a 
practising international communist, for the post. Had they no sense at 
all ? Such a lack of judgement showed them to be incapable of being 
trusted at all. A communist per se must put the interest of holy mother 
Soviet Russia above the interests of his own country. For him conscience 
as such does not exist. That alone is right which helps forward the 
case of the Party. And that alone wrong which hinders it. What can be 
said of those who put forward such a man as their Presidential candidate? 
They lack both sense and judgement and show themselves certainly unfit 
to be called to power. They should thank God on their bended knees that 
He has relieved them of the incubus they had put un^' back by 

not having Hiren Mukherjee’s name in any of 
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THE WORST ENEMY 


W HO is the worst enemy of democracy in India ? Why, undoubtedly, 
Indira Gandhi, India’s Prime Minister. In her many years of rule, 
she has caused decent people to despair of democracy. On account 
of the conduct of affairs by and under her, corruption has become the 
established way of life. By her exertions, she has reduced the central 
administration to a corrupt shambles, which honest citizens can only 
regard with dismay and hope they may have nothing to do with; by 
her example, she has so utterly demoralised State Governments and 
administrations that almost nothing works as it should and corruption 
and influence-peddling have become the most important factors for 
action. The unethical tendencies that existed among the people, she 
has made no effort to check; on the contrary, she has exacerbated 
them as much as She could. 

Her only criterion for approval is Loyalty to me. Be loyal to her, 
obedient in all respects including collection of electoral and other funds, 
and she will turn a tolerant eye on whatever else you may do. Krishna 
Menon used to ask the general officers commanding divisions, “are you 
for me or against me ?’’ And one who answered “I am neither for 
nor against you. I am a servant of the Indian Republic”, he years 
later had court-martiaUed on some trumpery charges. Mrs. Gandhi 
doesn’t ask. She just watches and acts, and there is never any lack 
of Chief Ministers, other high political dignitaries, prominent indus¬ 
trialists, men of influence in all spheres, to prostrate themselves at her 
feet. They know their bread can only be buttered thus, and they do 
not like bread without butter. 

Does the Constitution then mean nothing to her ? Does she not 
consider herself bound by it ? To the extent it serves her purpose 
of self-aggrandisement, she abides by it. When it doesn’t she attempts 
to by-pass it, amend it, or drive a coach and four through it. Mani¬ 
pulation is by no means foreign to her!. 

Is this attitude of hers natural or calculated ? The latter it would 
seem. Power, full and supreme, for her, is her aim in life., “The 
State, the Constitution ? Bah, I am it all.” And in order io achieve 
. that suprem^cy^ ^ows thinking people that even wi&> ample 
: power inthhl^ Iwds-Rlm deimracy, the with 
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its checks and balances, doesn't work. It would of course be very 
different if she had all power, she wants them to conclude. Then all 
would go well, for “Indira locuta, causa finita” and if any one dared 
to disagree, so much the worse for him. Hence, her desire to make 
reasonable government difficult, the entire conduct of affairs to the 
public discomfort, the deterioration of services, the overall miasma of 
corruption. Soon, it seems to her, the time will come when she will 
be welcomed as the goddess from the machine, the sole judge of right 
and wrong, the only dispenser of bounty, absolute ruler, and will be able 
at long last to breathe the balmy air around her in deep content. 


MRSi GANDHI’S TRIP TO U.S. 

A. G. NOORANI 

T he Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, certainly did not go to 
the United States as a henitent to Canossa. But, given her 
consistent and wanton denunciation of the U.S. in the last decade, her 
trip was certainly significant. The Statesman’s cartoonist O. P. Vijayan 
caught the significance when he depicted her as saying “Oh, Ronald, 
wfe’d like to thank the dear old Foreign Hand and the Dark Forces—we 
had survived on them for well over a decade....” 

Mrs. Gandhi is no Soviet stooge and never has been one. The 
Americans and the Indians who characterised her as one betrayed only 
their own incapacity for understanding foreign affairs. She cooly 
ignored the Brezhnev plan for Asian security and got the Russians to 
follow her line on Bangladesh. The crux of the matter is that she 
took eventual American backing against Soviet strength so much 
for granted, that she did not scruple wantonly to attack the Americans 
while securing Soviet support in matters military and diplomatic. The 
U.S. is, of course, partly to blame for it. But what Mr. Gandhi and 
her tabalchis in the media and the academia overlook is that in the 
process she paid a price which was as unnecessary to pay as it was 
damaging to the country’s interest as well as its prestige. 

Mrs. Gandhi wants us to believe that as a result of the U.S. trip 
her stand is better appreciated there. She is wrong. They had under¬ 
stood it well enough and her performance served only to confirm their 
impressions. As Mr. T. V. Parasuram reported in Indian Express 
(August 4) : “When Mrs. Gandhi told a small group of American 
newsmen in Washington that India’s adherence to the non-aligned 
block was a logical extension of her own national policies, §he seemed 
somewhat startled when a questioner reminded her that Cuba, a com¬ 
pletely aligned member of the Soviet Bloc had been chairman of the 
non-aUgned. 
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“For an American audience, the Reagan Administration made an 
attempt to open up a dialogue with Cuba only to be riebulfed. Ber 
answer that Cuba is trying to reduce its dependence on the Soviet 
Union came as something of a weak response. 

“There is genuine sympathy with Mrs. Gandhi’s oft-repeated 
message to American audiences tiiat India came to independence weak 
and unable and unwilling to take international positions, but her p^e-j 
sentation of the Kabul Government’s argument that it was the West 
which supported guerilla forces before the entry of the Soviet troops 
strikes many here at best naive. 

“Nor is her defence of India’s position on Cambodia as supporting 
the Government which has control of most of the territory viewed as 
much stronger. Yet after an absence of 10 years, Mrs. Gandhi is 
talking to a new and different audience, the fact that she sounds very 
much like her father and talks in much the same fashion about world 
problems as she did a decade ago strikes older listeners as a curiosity.” 

Several factors contributed to prompt Mrs. Gandhi to go to the 
U.S. in the first instance. She never forgave the Russians for backing 
the Congress for Democracy in February 1977 nor for getting along so 
well with the Janata Government. Mr. S. Nihal Singh reports in his book 
My India, “The Russian Ambassador in Delhi called on Desai before 
the State Assembly elections in June 1977 to offer his and his country’s 
best wishes for the Janata Party’s success. Desai retorted that 
Russians should not interfere in India’s domestic affairs.” 

Mrs. Gandhi would have loved to have the Russians to take a line 
towards the Janata Government similar to the one she takes towards 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh and Nepal—“I like the Bhuttos, 
not Zia; Mrs. Bandarnaike, not Mr. Jayawardane; the Awami League, 
not Gen. Ershad; and I don’t like the King of Nepal at all”. The Rus¬ 
sians acted far too sensibly for her liking. Foreign Minister Gromyko 
said in Delhi in April 1977 “We cannot allow any gaps to appear in 
Indo-Soviet relations, that will be absolutely unnatural.” 

When Mrs. Gandhi returned to power in January 1980 she was faced 
with a major foreign policy problem—how to react to the Russian 
invasion and occupation of Afghanistan. She adopted a course which 
was politically unwise, tactically counter-productive and morally 
indefensible. 'The invasion and occupation she resented and wished 
to • see the Russians withdraw. But she loathed even more the 
prospect of the mujahedeens coming to power in Kabul. So, she 
plumped for “Babrak Karmal minus the Russian troops.” She fervently 
hoped that the Karmal regime would consolidate its hold so that the 
troops could quit. But Karmal could hardly servive without the mili¬ 
tary support of those who had installed him in power in the first 
instance. .Hence, the contradiction in Mrs. Gandhi’s policy and her 
exposition of it. India failed to promote her own interests which lay 
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in Soviet withdrawal or to stand by her friends, the people of 
Afghanistan. 

It is the same story in Kampuchea. Recognition should have been 
used as a bargaining counter in promoting a settlement. It was fool¬ 
ishly, recklessly thrown away. With it went whatever leverage India 
had. India's isolation on this issue in the U.N. and in the non-aligned 
movement is pathetic. 

Both these compromises proved to be as unavailing as'they were 
unnecessary. Since they expected more from Mrs. Gandhi than they 
did from her predecessors, the Russians were unhappy that she should 
be keen on their withdrawal. The imperatives of military co-operation 
as she perceived them and her own pre-conceptions prompted Mrs. 
Gandhi to urge the withdrawal in a lower key. Also, Mrs. Gandhi 
sadly under-estimated India’s strength vis-a-vis the Russians. Ignore 
tHe puppet, Mongolia, and the demanding ally, Vietnam, and there is 
no other Asian State on whose friendship the Soviet Union can count. 
Iraq ceased to be an ally and Syria is an uncertain factor. Military 
hardware was being successfully negotiated even by a Janata pledged 
to “genuine non alignment”. Mrs. Gandhi had the added advantage 
of friendship with the Russians over the years. She discovered that 
their expectations were correspondingly higher. So in a sense were 
hers—^She wanted the Russians to bridle the C.P.I. and publicly indi¬ 
cated as much during Brezhnev’s visit in December 1980. She decided 
to seek everage by mending fences with the Americans, 

This has been done at a price. The details of the settlement on, 
Tarapur are yet to be known. What has been revealed is enough to 
prompt The Hindu to remark that it “raises some troubling questions 
about the consistency and course of India’s nuclear energy poliicy.” 
And in the U.S. Mrs. Gandhi expressed gratitude for U.S. aid as she 
had never done before! 

In contrast, formerly she used studiedly to underplay the aid and 
concentrate on the U.S.’ lapses and shortcomings. Mrs. Gandhi was 
clearly reaching out to the Americans. There was no mistaking that. 


On their part, the Americans had always tried to have a certain 
relationship with India. There were times, as during the Bangladesh 
crisis, when they went hopelessly wrong. Neither the people nor the 
State Department shared the Nixon-Kissinger approach, however. 

The crux of the matter is that Mrs. Gandhi’s perception of Indik’a 
role (rather, hers) in South Asia clashes with the American perception. 
This fundamental rift persists despite the visit. Both countries will 
have to wait till they get leaders who are able to grapple with such 
matters and resolve them. One can only hope that \y^hen the leaders! 
are found the opportunities for a rapport will not be wanting. 
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FOOTBALL A L’lTALIENNE 

TAYA ZINKIN 


I HAD taken no interest in football whatsoever and had never watched 
a game. Occasionally I had seen bits of it on television but could 
not understand why football is such a universally appreciated game. 
During the World Cup it is followed across continents, religions and 
political creeds by most of those fortunate enough to be within reach 
of a television set. Why ? Until this year my only reaction to football 
was one of outrage and fear. Outrage for football hooliganism and 
fear whenever I came across a band of drunken fans. I once watched 
them try to overturn cars in Piccadilly and then assault the bus on 
which I happened to be travelling. I still feel outraged and afraid by 
the kind of mass hysteria and by the individual acts of lunacy, some¬ 
times ending in murders, which football creates but I have now become 
almost a fan myself. 

My conversion to football took place while we were in southern 
Italy on an inspection of the olive oil industry. The entire EEC delega¬ 
tion had been taken to inspect olive groves in the Calabrian countryside. 
To our astonishment, given that we were in Italy, the coaches taking us 
set off from the hotel on time. The co-operatives we visited were 
ready with their facts and figures and we found ourselves back in our 
hotel on time too, it was amazing. Usually on this kind of fact finding 
trip one tends to get further and further behind. One is lucky if the day, 
scheduled to end in time for a bath before changing for an official 
dinner, does not drag into the night. But on this occasion everybody was 
back in the hotel at a quarter to five ; astonishing since the reception 
was scheduled to start at eight thirty. My astonishment was proof of 
my ignorance. On that afternoon, at five o’clock the World Cup was 
being played in Spain. 

Everybody from the coach driver to the Minister for Agriculture 
and most of the delegates wanted to watch. Keenness to watch was 
made keener by the fact that one of the teams was Brazil while the 
other was Italy. Even I knew that Brazil has the reputation of being 
tops in football. Italy was of particular interest to Italians. The heat 
that day had been appalling; the air-conditioning in our coach had not 
worked, so that we were soaked, and I relaxed leisurely in my bath. 
Then, to kiU time, since there was plenty of it before dinner I switched 
on the television. 

The game I was watching was so different from any glimpses of 
football I had seen before that I became completely absorbed. I did 
not know the rules or which players belonged to which team. What 
fascinated me was the elegance and the fluidity with which, both teams 
conducted themselves. There were no scrums, no clusters, no pauses. 
The ball seemed to glide magically across the field and there were 
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hardly ever more than two players involved in its meteoric orbit. 
Elegance was paramount. When Italy won, pandemonium broke loose. 
The Italians went mad. A colleague of my husband’s on his way to the 
airport to join us, thought he had seen his last hour. The taxi driver 
who was following the match by radio suddenly threw his arms in the 
air, pressed on the accelerator shouting, “Bravo, Rossi, bravo!” and 
because many other drivers were doing the same nobody was killed 
miraculously. Telling us about his experience next morning over break¬ 
fast he was still shaking at the memory. That evening when Italy beat 
Brazil we had to cross the main road to go from our hotel to our coaches 
to travel to a reception a few miles away. Crossing the road was 
difficult because the half million inhabitants of Bari had taken to the 
streets in their cars and were hooting and honking madly, shouting 
“Viva Italia, Viva Rossi!” ignoring traffic lights. Once inside the 
coaches we felt safe. Most Italians run little Fiats compared with which 
our coaches looked like fortresses. Traffic had gone beserk, even in our 
coaches we arrived at our destination fully an hour late, but for football 
euphoria the journey would have been ten minutes. 

By the time victorious Italy was confronting Poland we had reached 
the small Calabrian town of Catanzaro and were staying in a hotel by 
the sea a few miles away from the city. This hotel consisted of chalels 
with common rooms and open areas for eating and dancing. There was 
of course a television room but that room was small. The management 
decided therefore to instal the television set in the theatre/cinema area 
large enough for guests and staff. As in Bari our study tour was cut 
short. The game was scheduled for five o’clock but nobody from the 
olive industry was prepared to be bothered with us after three o’clock. 
All of them wanted time to get back to their homes to watch the game. 
I fully shared their feeling since I too wanted to watch the game. By 
half past four all the best seats in the hotel’s auditorium had been taken 
and I had already planted myself in a good seat. For the next half hour 
there was agony. Something had gone wrong with the television set; 
after terrible worries the management succeeded in getting it to work, 
alas not in colour. There was absolute silence once the game began. 

This game was extraordinarily different from the one I had watched 
in Bari. There was no fluidity. Instead little groups of players fought 
in clusters. Even I began to feel outraged as I watched Poles play foul 
time and again, tripping, kicking, hitting Italians. There was an Italian 
laid out on the ground most of the time. Anger in the audience began 
to boil over with screams of “bastardi” for every foul as if the players 
in distant Barcelona could hear. Screams, too, encouraging Rossi to 
repeat his performance against Brazil were aimed at the television 
screen. There was the‘extraordinary occasion when three Poles dived 
with murderous intent upon an Italian running with the bail, they hit 
him so hard that he flew out of the pitch over .the barrier to land flat out 
on the spectators. Antonioni was hit so hard by Polish “bastardis” that 
he had to be carried out on a stretcher and did not take part in the final 
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game. As Hossi scored goals the audience jumped up and down in the 
dark, hugging and kissing each other like footballers themselves and 
screaming “Bravo”. Excitement was so catching that I too was shouting 
“bastardi” at the Poles. After Italy’s victory one could hear horns honking 
along the coast through the night. 

Our Italian cicerone explained the next day that now Italy stood 
a good chance to win the final having already defeated Argentina and 
Brazil whose reputation were top. “If we win the government will be 
safe for another few months. It was expected to fall because of our 
economic crisis. As you know, a week ago, we had a one day general 
strike to protest against the wage freeze and inflation but now the 
fate of the government lies with Rossi.’* 

He was right. When Rossi defeated the Germans in the final he 
won the government a new lease of life. By the time the Italians were 
winning in Madrid we were, in Brussels. There was no television 
where we stayed but I went to a small cafe which had a television set 
and sat there consuming beer after beer and getting as excited as the 
rest of the little crowd who were delighted to see the Germans lose. 
Brussels went almost as mad as Bari. Late into the night cars kept 
hooting. From now on I hope to follow football on television. I do not 
understand why people go to the stadium, the game is so fast and it 
must be very difficult to get a good view of what is happening. More¬ 
over, in the stadium one cannot savour the replays which are so 
interesting whether they show how foul fouls can bo or how skilled a 
pass or kick can be. I was not as impressed by Rossi as I was by Zoff, 
the captain of the Italian team and its goalkeeper: his kicks are 
parabolic, his catches magnificent, but perhaps it needs more exposure 
to appreciate Rossi’s skill to the full. 

With due respect to my friends in India, football is far more 
exciting to watch than cricket; so much more keeps happening all the 
time and a good game is reminiscent of ballet whereas the better the 
cricket the less happens. 


TREE — DESTRUCTION 

K. D. KATRAK 

W RITING to the president of the United States in 1854, Chief Seattle 
made this appeal: ‘Every part of this earth is sacred to my people. 
Every shining pine needle, every sandy shore, every mist in the dark 
weeds... We are part of the earth and it is part of us.’ The appeal 
predictably failed. Chief executives deal in harder currency than ‘every 
mist in the dark weeds’. Yet it is fact that that hard-nosed chief 
executive, Mrs. Gandhi, has consistently voiced heCi, concern about 
‘ecology’. I myself have heard her on one occasion, when she talked 
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of the earth as a living being: the claim heavily supported by Sanskrit 
slokas from the Parana. 

I appreciate the sentiment and share the concern. I appreciate also 
the distance and the long political chain that separates New Delhi from 
the environment it seeks to protect. It is one thing to talk of the earth 
as alive. It is another to posses chief Seattle’s sacramental awareness 
by which you see it as alive. I do not need to venture into Red Indian 
history to find this awareness; it exists at my doorstep. Trees are 
turned to shrines, sacred groves and haunted streams abound. Times 
of year are special to Devi. Balidan, the ritual fertilising of the Earth 
by spilt blood, is as constant as the Autumnal Equinox. To ride this 
roughshod out of court as ‘primitive’ is a dilletante’s way of dismissing 
concrete reality. ‘Primitive’ it surely is, but only in the sense of 
‘primary’: that which comes first. It is the primary awareness of people 
who live close to nature and far from ambition. And it is only because 
the Indian people retain their grip on such matters in a profane century, 
that Mrs. Gandhi’s concern has a hope of translating itself into reality. 

After three years of living in the sticks, my way of looking at the 
world has been up-ended. It was my belief that ‘ecology’ (like most 
other things) was subject for solution in conference rooms and 
seminars. It is not. Ecological problems have political solutions. And 
the politics that such solutions logically demand will confront Mrs. 
Gandhi with some radical decisions. I first became aware of this, almost 
exactly two years ago—at a time of the year when flash-fires are as 
frequent as summer thunderstorms. I had to learn the elaborate process 
of raking pine needles, digging trenches, and building fire-lines from 
which you could start controlled back-fires. I learnt the ritual to no 
avail. It could not stop the great fire that rampaged its way through 
the hill districts of Kumaon and Garhwal and took some of our finest, 
oldest trees. 

I have grown weary of speculating on the causes of the great fire, 
and tired of trying to locate it’s actual political origins. I no longer 
care whether it was a semi-local matter or a deeper quarrel with its 
roots in the state capital. There is no point left in it. It would be just as 
pointless to be told that the fire was started on instructions from New 
Delhi or from the centre of the galaxy for that matter. *11118 I know: 
that dreadful fire was man-made and wanton. The night before the 
event a kindly Sabhapatti from a neighbouring village warned us to 
look after our trees. ‘This matter has nothing to do with you,’ he said, 
'it is not directed at you. But these forests will burn’. 

I was recently accused of being long on outrage and short on fact. 
So I will at this point set down a few facts. They are public enough 
thanks to ‘India Today’ ... our one general magazine in possession of an 
environmental awareness. My own awareness of the facts, though first¬ 
hand, is non-specialist and confined to the 'central Himalaya’. The eastern 
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and western regions have quite different soil conditions, and social habits. 
But the conclusions they offer us are’ the same. 

The lesser Himalaya (or foothills) stretching across the whole 
northern span of the country, are in a state of rapid collapse. Over- 
grazing and indiscriminate felling have resulted in galloping erosion. 
At the present rate of population increase, the carrying capacity of ‘pasture 
and fodder’ forests will be exceeded by 1985 and that of ‘fuel and timber’ 
forests, just before 2030. Somewhere between these two dates, the 
ecological ‘sub-system’ will disintegrate, setting in motion 'a chain of 
events that will result in flash-floods, ovcr-siltation of rivers and eventual 
collapse of hydel/irrigation schemes. Also, as forests vanish, wind 
patterns and rainfall distribution will alter drastically, resulting in ... 
God only knows ! For nobody pretends to understand how they will 
alter. I do not wish to wag a domsday sword over the urbane heads 
of my audience. But, it is an even bet that as the Himalaya is buried 
under it’s own loose soil and sand, Delhi will strangle and drown in 
it’s own silt, and the changing monsoons will allow Bombay to barn. 

What to do then ? There are quite enough ‘solutions’ mi limd al¬ 
ready. Excellent specialist papers are available in New Delhi and 
Baroda on soil conditions, grazing habits, stall-feeding, methods of affore¬ 
station, building of climax vegetation, and so on. There exist also 
excellent studies on ‘social forestry’ which deal with education, change 
of social habits and so forth. Endowed as I am with the dubious bless¬ 
ing of seeing most problems in ‘marketing’ terms, I once helped to work 
on such a project. It had a strong communication and marketing bias. 
It also had an interesting cash-flow paper attached. The project attempts 
to re-afforest 10,000 sq. km. of civil and panchayat forest for fodder 
and fuel by ‘walling’ and ‘planting’ in a 20 year span. It is an astonish¬ 
ing cashflow, with a maximum investment of 14 crores in year six, 
turning to a ‘credit’ of 8 crores in year eleven and ending the 20 year 
span with a ‘credit’ of nearly 250 crores. It is a safe bet that the plan 
will remain on paper. 

Environmental problems have political solutions. They eould have 
marketing solutions but they don’t. Instead they are earned over to 
the great God ‘development’ (the Sixth Plan allocates Rs. 99.6 crores 
for the purpose I have outlined) by which any possibility of autonomy 
is smashed. True social forestry allied to marketing would make each 
village and each family responsible for walling, planting, and for con¬ 
trolled cutting and lopping. But it would also kick the marketing proffits 
from excess produce back to the villages. And that would not suit the 
long line of pockets that stretches from here to the state capitals and 
from these capitals to New Delhi. 

t 

‘How can you buy or sell the sky, or the warmth of the land ? The 
idea is strange to us,’ asked Chief Seattle. D. R. Gadgil, once Head of 
the Planning Commission and wise in the ways of NftW Delhi, might 
have told him, how. Writing in the Indian Journal of Agricuiitu^al 
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Economics, he once remarked: ‘The Community Projects Administration 
is unable to take any action which vitally affects the interests of eyisting 
powerful groups in rural society. There is no prospect therefore of any 
immediate, large-scale, economic change in the countryside. And this 
is so simply because there is no desire for any such change among thpse 
who hold economic and political power’. Over a decade passed 
since Gadgil wrote this. And in that decade the Panchayat Raj and 
Block Development schemes have been further depressed ... politicised 
literally out of existence. A new electoral system allowes the ‘netas’ 
to dominate the panchayats. And since the netas are the sabhapatis 
and since the sabhapati writes the report on the Block Development 
Officer, any parallel line of reporting is now also impotent. Today a 
rapacious, hard-eyed group holds the reins ; forest contractors, local 
netas, and state politicians. They know what they want. And they 
know how to get it. And if in the process they must buy and sell their 
mother and earth, well that’s too bad! 

I began by saying that environmental problems have political solu¬ 
tions. I must conclude by suggesting that political methods cannot help 
having environmental ends. A political lifestyle gets the environment 
it deserves and the logical end of manipulative politics is desert. Each 
time a neta delivers the votes of a village, we lose a cluster of precious 
pine. Each time an MLA crosses the floor, a grove of Oak and Deedar 
IS taken. And for every Vidhan Sabha that is ‘fiddled,’ a hundred hill¬ 
sides perish. Let Mrs. Gandhi stand warned. The men who make such 
transactions possible will enforce their payment in full: till our last 
tree is gone. 

‘This we know/ warned Chief Seattle ‘all things are connected. 
Whatever befalls the Earth, befalls the sons of the Earth.’ That by God 
is no longer noble sentiment or even sacramental vision but visible, bare 
and brutal fact. As bare as the withering hills I see aroimd me. If 
Mrs. Gandhi’s environmental concern is real (and I believe it is) she 
must forget her seminars and sentiments and confront the brutal facts. 

(Courtesy : Sunday Observer) 


OUR “NON-ALIGNMENT” 

D. ANJANEYLU 

P UBLIC memory is proverbially short. But political leaders, 
especially those in power, would like it to be shorter stUl! So 
that they might get away with whatever they might do today, tomorrow 
and the day after. 

Few. people might now remember the ethical—practical basi^ on 
which Pandit Nehru sought to evolve the policy as well as the principle 
of non-alignment over three decades ago, Ihe concept of equi-disitance 
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to the super-powefs, the freedom to judge all issues on merit and take 
decisions accordingly, to keep out of conflicts where our own national 
interests are not involved and the ability to use our weight on the 
side of reason and common-sense were some of the factors urged in itsi 
favour. 

That Nehru’s own performance, more vocal than tangible, was 
rather less than his profession, became obvious to the world in crucM 
situations like those relating to the Suez episode, the Hungarian 
outrage, the suppression of Nationalism in Czechoslovakia and other 
events of international significance.. Our eagerness to denounce the 
Western powers for whatever they did or did not do was only excelled 
by our anxiety to turn the Nelson eye to whatever Soviet Russia did to 
freedom movements in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, let alone to the 
slightest suggestion of demand for personal liberty by its own citizens. 

To the result that few countries, within the UN or without, were 
pursuaded to take our claim to non-alignment seriously. Even , 80 , 
Nehru had a moral stature, and commanded a measure of goodwill, 
despite its erosion by V. K. Krishna Menon (who lost more friends for 
India in the ’Fifties and ’Sixties than Jean Kirkpatrick for America in 
the ‘Eighties) until the Sino-Indian war finished him completely. 

Of the policy of Non-alignment, after Nehru, especially now, the 
less said the better. If Cuba is ‘non-aligned’, who is not ? The irony of 
it all is being exposed day ir and day out in our attitude to Israel and 
the Arab States. We keep on mounting our high-voltage build-up for 
PLO, and offensive against Israel for its invasion of Lebanon and the 
pressure against the PLO forces. 

Neither our Government nor the bulk of our press seem to show 
any willingness to see the Israeli side of the dispute or at least under¬ 
stand both the sides in the proper prospective. Some points, therefore, 
come up in the mind of any unbiassed reader. 

One of them is ; How did the Israeli- forces, necessarily limited in 
number though well-equipped with the latest weapons manage to have 
a virtual walk-over to vantage points to hit their targets in Western 
Beirut, if there had been serious civilian hostility to their entry and 
progress ? According to reports in sections of the Western Press, 
British and American, which are by no means too friendly to the 
Israelis, the Lebanese people, shopkeepers and other civilians, are less 
worried about the temporary Israeli presence, than about the permanent 
PLO presence, which was as good as an irremovable fixture, backed as 
it was by powerful Soviet weaponry. • The Lebanese Government, no 
less than the people, were helpless against the muscle-flexing and 
swash-buckling of the PLO leadership, firmly ensconsed in Western 
Beirut, too strong for anyone to approach them. It is, therefore, likely 
that the Israeli incursions were not unwelcome to the Lebanese civilians. 
According to an eyewitness report in the Guardian of 13 July 1982: 
*'What strikes everyone travelling through Lebanon as far as the 
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green line that divides west from oast Beirut is the degree of hostility 
towards the Palestinians and the gratitude to Israel for shoving them 
out.” This is amply corroborated by other reputed newspapers, including 
The Times, The Sunday Times and The Observer, which speak of general 
scenes in the streets of Beirut, broadly reminiscent of the liberation of 
Paris. 

Another question is the one relating to the recognition by the 
Arab States of Israel, which had come into existence in 1948 and whose 
validity had boon confirmed by UN rsolutions 242 and 338. (The 
reported recognition by the PLO leader on July 25, according to a CBS 
TV network, could well be a pleasant surprise, a sign in the right 
direction, if it was not a time-gaining ploy). This might set in motion 
the series of negotiations towards restoring the Palestinians to their 
homeland, or finding a new homeland for them. Irrespective of anyone’s 
likes and dislikes, personal or national, can we wish Israel a way ? Is it 
not a geographical fact and a political entity, which cannot be 
“unpersoned” and “un-stated”? 

Until recently none of the Arab States had thought it fit to recog¬ 
nise the existence of Israel, with the solitary exception of Egypt under 
the leadership of President Sadat. For his bold initiative in signing 
a Peace Treaty with Israel and starting a meaningful dialogue with 
that country, he was liquidated in the name of religious fundamentalism 
and Arab nationalism. 


(To be concluded) 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 

(A room in the Kremlin, with Brezhnev lolling back in a comfortably 
cushioned chair. His eyes are closed and there’s a frown upon his 
brow. Suddenly, he sits up at the sound of a door closing and tries to 
scramble to his feet as Indira advances towards him.) 

Indira: No, no, dear Leonid, please don’t try to get up. I’ll sit 
here on the next chair, comfortably near you. In any case we’ve known 
one another long enough and well enough to be able to dispense with 
formalities. Besides, this is a very private meeting, isn’t it ? 

Brezhnev: Yes, it is. I had the room specially vetted by an expert 
I trust to make sure there was no chance of our being overhead despite 
all the newest technical devices of these days. 

I.: (with a smile) That’s good. I’m glad to see you looking so well. 

I had heard otherwise so my pleasure is all the greater. 

B.; (with a sigh) Alas, dear lady, it’s all appearance. I’m afraid. 
Foreign tailors and boot-makers, you know, hours of excellent massage, 
and all kinds of injections and tablets, to say nothing of psycho-therapy. 

In reality, I still remain a very feeble old man, carrying on, carrying on, 
you know, because why, I can’t quite tell. Fear of the future, for me, 
for my country ? Well I suppose it will end one day, normally or with 
a bullet, what does it matter ? But enough of myself, I am delighted 
to see you so elegant, so poised. Wonderful, I said to myself, she must 
be in her middle sixties but I would not put her at more than fifty-four. 
Dear friend long may you continue so! 

I.; Since the prior condition of our conversation is complete frank¬ 
ness. I must confess that my elegant appearance is also in large part 
due to adventitous aids. True I carry myself well and have judgment in 
the selection and application of ungents and lotions, but underneath them 
all, I remain a woman of my proper age whom if you met as she was, 
you wouldn’t spare a second glance for. 

B.: I don’t believe that; you are a personality and that would show 
through whatever your appearance. My real purpose in asking for this 
private meeting was to unburden myself to you, and to let you unburden 
yourself to me if you wanted to. In our positions, we necessarily have 
to be lonely people, and as Pushkin says meeting a genuine sympathiser 
to whom you can tell all things, is like taking a step on the' road to 
heaven. ' , - - 

I.: I am grateful to you for thinking of me so. 1 also am in the 
same position as yours^. To what understanding mind and unreproach¬ 
ful heart can 1 tdl all ? To you, I think 1 can disclose myself as I am 
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for as Ghalib, the greatest of our poets of the last hundred and fifty 
years has^ it, better by far meeting a sympathetic confidant of long ago 
than a visit from saint Christopher or even Jesus Christ. 

B.: Well then, this is between you and me, the real persons Priya- 
darshani and Leonid, and not our official prototypes. WeVe talked a lot 
about peace recently, haven’t we ? You’ll agree that most of it is just 
blah ? You look enquiring ? Well, surely you know that in my 
dictionary peace means not what the ordinary people think it does but 
a continuation of war by other means, with the same objective as war, 
winmng the struggle. You agree you know that? Yes. And you join 
me in long statements and declarations about peace, so that you are not 
opposed to my view of peace, in fact you would be pleased if 1 attained 
my objective, caused the world to adopt my pattern ? 

1. (nt^ding) : The larger part of the world has always been under 
dictatorships. I don’t see any harm in that. In my own country, I 
have to time-serve ideas like democracy, fundamental freedoms, papers 
criticising, allowing meetings etc. You get on quite well without all that 
houp-la. I want to cut all that out too. The ruler rules, the people 
obey; unity and discipline, I always commend. I think in all these 
matters, yours are the right ideas. The people, the people, bah are the 
people capable of governing ? Of course not. By spreading lies, they 
took over from me in 1977,, (I have a bone to pick with you about 
that; you, my dear friends, congratulated them and worked with them!) 
—and what happened ? Within a short time they fell to bits and were 
kicked out. I managed it, in ways which you know and approve. And 
now I rule. Badly, say some; weakly say others, she’s lost her elan, 
she’s indecisive, in the hands of rich, unscrupulous industrialists etc., etc. 
They’re so foolish that they don’t understand I want discontent to rise 
to a crecendo, so that they themselves will urge me to govern by myself, 
fully, dictatorially, and away with all their restraints and freedoms. 
The choice for them will be anarchy or me, sole ruler, using all the 
regulatory forces of the state as I will. I see a doubt in your eyes; 
you feel, why all this, just use enough terror and that’ll do the trick. 
Well, perhaps it’s because I am a woman, but I don’t like wholesale 
terror. A few nasty people, here and there, yes, I can say to my special 
men, well deal with them, deal with them, but terror on anything like 
your scale or the South American scale, no, no, not for me. Besides I’m 
sure I’ll get results and all their cherished institutions working for me, 
often without even knowing they are. A new* kind of dictatorship it’ll 
be, a dictatorship in democratic guise. 

B.: Well, I’m glad we are agreed on essentials. Any help you 
need will of course be freely forthcoming from us. We are, as you know, 
already well-established in your land, and with our new agreements of 
yesterday will be. in a still better position to serve you. To turn to 
another point. All this fuss we’re making about tension in the Indian 
Ocean Increasing, is also of course, all blah. If there’s tension it’s just 
as* much of my makhig as of the Americans. Why don’t I give up my 
Aden colony? Why don’t I march out of Afghanistan? If I did both 
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these, tension would be greatly reduced. But would it suit me to do 
either? Of course not. And you, like the true friend you are, don’t 
even suggest either. Aden, you don’t touch at all. Afghanistan, you say, 
leave sometime when it suits you, when the Afghans you’ve driven out 
of the country, cease their guerilla tactics and desperate attacks from 
outside. Well, I won’t, even then. You approve, I see. You know, 
never in history have I and my predecessors gone out of any coimtry 
we’ve seized. We are there, we remain there. That’s why the Chinese 
are so frightened of us. That’s why you too would need to be frightened 
of us, if of course you were not you, real sympathiser and true friend. 
From the Khyber into India would be easy. Pakistan, bah, a mouthful! 
But I see not even a quiver on your cheek. Nerves of steel and real 
trust in me. No, you’re quite safe; after all, you’ll be serving the same 
cause, the extermination of freedom. And you support me in a thousand 
ways. Take this non-aligned business of yours. More blah, yes. It’s no 
more non-aligned than the Friends of the Soviet Union Societies or any 
other fellow-travelling organisation of ours. Cuba, its chief, lives on 
my subsidies and places its soldiers at my disposal for use anywhere in 
the world, and there’s you, always ready with some face-saving excxise 
for us and our associates. East Germany, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
now Poland, never a word of condemnation from your father or you. 
Truly, dear friend, I kiss your hands. Tell me are you and I natural 
born liars or have we acquired the difficult art later ? 

I. (smiling); How does that arise ? Oh I see, all the lies weVe 
been telling about all these matters and many others. I think we 
acquired the art. I’m aware even now when I’m telling a lie that it is 
a lie. That’s why I tell it with such aplomb. I convince the listeners 
I mean exactly what I say. Isn’t it the same with you? 

B.; Yes, I think it is, but I’m not quite sure always. You see, 
from one’s childhood in our holy Communist Russia, one is so accustomed 
to ‘double-think’ that one sometimes gets quite mixed-up. Your career, 
your life, may all depend on it, so you sometimes tell the lie and then 
forget even subconsciously that it was a lie. In fact, it may be dangerous 
to remember it. They might dredge it out of you in certain circum¬ 
stances. 

I; Yes, that makes it much more difficult. In my present position, 
I find it expedient when told I said something different three days ago 
to blandly say *I may have if you say so. But I say this today. Well ?’ 
Generally it serves very well and there’s hardly ever a come-back. 
In any case peoples’ memories are so short that I find it good policy 
to lie as expedient and sometimes just to lie straight off instead of 
carefully considering the facts. Quickly said, matter ended. 

B.: Thank God for that! 1 see you look surprised at my, mention¬ 
ing God. I don’t believe in God, of course, but thanking him is an old 
Russian expression. And as one of my predecessors is supposed to have 
said ‘well, if there’s no God, there’s no harm in thanking him, and if 
there is, we may have acquired some merit by thanking him.’ Are you 
troubled sometimes by thoughts of God ? J used not to be. But zu>w 
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that my natural dissolution comes nearer, 1 cannot escape them altogether. 

I.; I shouldn’t let them worry you. If there is a God who created 
the world and its creatures, He is responsible for them. And if He let 
you and me go the way we did, and He considers it blame-worthy, why 
didn’t He stop us in time and guide us as He wished and could have. 
If He didn’t, the responsibility is His. There is also, of course, the other 
escape in a country like mine, which I don’t think would be open to 
you. I go to every shrine and every holy man and woman, and perform 
my ritual devotions and I think with so much influence behind me, if 
there is a God, he is bound to consider my case not too unfavourably. 

B.: I see your point about the responsibility. But isn’t there also 
the theory that God provided the stage and set the actors upon it, but 
gave no script to the actors and left it to them to speak and act as 
they thought fit. Anyhow, why are we talking about these problems 
at all ? I take it for granted that in the conventional set-up, we would 
both be held to have sinned greatly and sent straight to hell to burn 
for eons there. Do you disagree ? 

I.: No, since we are being quite frank with one another, in such 
a set-up I don’t see any other end for a sinner like me, though all my 
visits to shrines, sages and godmen may perhaps reduce the period by 
a quarter or half an eon. Anyhow, 1 take some consolation in the thought 
that there will be no lack there of rulers like us, since the world has 
from the beginning been imder the sway of scoimdrels and hypocrites 
like us mostly, who talked about the public interest or the welfare of 
the people when they meant all the time their own interest or self- 
aggxandisement. Tell me, do you consider bribery, giving or taking, a 
serious crime against the State ? In my country. I’ve made it the way 
of life. Stupid moralists, men of little experience of affairs, fulminate 
against it. It is an offence under our penal code, so I can’t publicly 
defend it. But people ought to realise that it is a great lubricator in 
getting things done, and surely that is better than having things held up 
inter minably. 

B.; There is graft with us too, and for one who gets caught, fifty 
escape. Officially, it is frowned upon, but quite often condoned, especi¬ 
ally if the culprit is important or connected with important people. I 
am sometimes inclined to believe in the doctrine of original sin. Man 
turns naturally to wrong-doing in the usual sense. For us though there 
is nothing right or wrong by itself. That is wrong that hinders the 
party's, i.e. our progress; that right that promotes the party’s, i.e. our 
progress. Wash out conscience and you lead a happy, hedonistic life. 
A good rule that I found quite early in life. Are you still troubled by 
conscience sometimes yourself ? 

1 .: Not now, though until I became Prime Minister, it used even 
to make me lose half a night’s sleep on occasion. After about a year 
and a half of Prime Ministership, I suddenly realised that 1 had fallen 
de^ly in love with Power and nothing else mattered. My love-affair 
has progressed steadily since then, until now I am wholly obsessed by 
tt There’s no room for conscience now or indeed anything else. I am 
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a happy woman really, a fortunate woman too. I love j^o^er and 
beloved power loves me. All my efforts are to make this cdhdition 
last and strengthen it. But I see you’re beginning to look tired, so Til 
leave you now. Dear Leonid, it’s been so good to have seen you thus 
and talked together so freely and frankly. May your health contlhue 
to improve and many years be yours, full of good fortune and success. 
(And she took his hand in hers, which he drew to his lips and kiss^ 
in homage and good-will, saying good fortune attend you always.) 


MRS. GANDHI, MOSCOW AND CPI 

A. G. NOORANI 

T hough Mrs. Indira Gandhi had long treated the State as virtually 
a lief of the family, one expected that this possessive attitude 
would be confined to domestic policies. But it has been a marked 
feature of her foreign policy since her return to power in January 1980 
to view India’s relations with other States also from the standpoint of 
purely personal considerations and prejudices. This was particularly 
evident in her foreign policy towards the smaller neighbours. President 
Jayawardene was slighted when he was in New Delhi to show her 
preference for Mrs. Bandaranaike, a sister in authoritarianism. Hie 
same held good for Mrs. Wazed vis a vis the late President Ziaur 
Rehman, who wa.s, if anything, a moderate who kept forces inimical 
to India’s interests at bay. 

Now, it seems the pursuit of personal interests, as distinct from the 
national interest, is to be carried further, still. India’s Prime Minister 
will be asking President Brezhnev, not so much to refrain from 
exerting influence on an Indian political party, the CPI, as Nehru asked 
Khruschev in 1955, but very much to exert the influence on her behalf 
and ask it to support her against other political parties. In contrast, 
during his talks with Khruschev and Bulganin, on December 12, 1955 
in New Delhi, Nehru taxed them for supporting the CPI financially 
and otherwise. On his “word of honour”, Khrusdiev denied it. 

The well informed Mr. G. K. Reddy reported in Tlie Hindu of 
September 9, 1982 from New Delhi that “Mrs. Gandhi has been making 
no secret of her disappointment with the Soviet leadership for not 
exerting its influence on Indian communists to desist from adopting a 
hostile attitude towards her Government. During the recent parlia¬ 
mentary debate on the no-confidence motion, she referred to the two 
communist parties and their ‘mentors’ which caused quite a flutter*' among 
Soviet bloc diplomats here.” 

Come to think of it, on December 6, 1980, Mrs. Gan^i so fsx Ibrt 
her sense of propriety as to complain at the civie reception to I^esident 
Brezhnev, “understandably we face onidaught trom ^fhe *tif^t*- ‘ittid 
not so understandably from the so called ^eft* as well.’*- A|)par«atfy, 
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Mrs. 'Gandhi is going to renew her plaint during her returp. visit l3t> 
Moscow. Strange things have begun to happen there In prepa]^a.tion 
of the visit. The Statesman reported on September 13 that “Mr. N. K. 
Kridinan, a leading Central Secretariat member of the CPI, represent¬ 
ing a pro-Mrs. Gandhi faction in the party, is expected to be in Moscow 
at the time of the Prime Minister’s visit.” 

“Knowledgeable Communist sources also confirmed here that a 
large number of members of the CPFs Central Executive Committee 
and the National Council, the latter being the highest policy-making 
body of the party, are already in the Soviet Capital.” 

According to the corre^ondent, Mrs. Gandhi “does not mind, does 
not worry about” the unity of the two Communist parties in India, the 
CPI & the CPM. What she minds is the CPI co-operating with the 
others, particularly the BJP. 

Some strange things are also happening in the councils of the CPI 
and its friends. Mr. Nikhil Chakravarti, Editor of Mainstream, has 
written a series of three articles in the journal in praise of his brain¬ 
child “Concept of a Patriotic Front.” It is not “a gimmick to provide 
fresh suppor for Indira Gandhi”, he explains. He attacks the CPI for 
joining hands with the others, especially with the BJP, during the 
precidential election and even during the campaign against the fraud 
in Haryana. 

His thesis is simple. “The Congress Raj, as it is constituted today, 
can no longer last beyond Indira Gandhi. With most of the other 
parties in shambles, that crucial moment will demand the emergence 
of a powerful force if the nation is to be kept together. . . . Despite a 
narrow social base, the Right will make a bid for power claiming to 
be a national force. To prepare for such an eventuality — rather to 
prompt it—^is the supreme task of the left, to build along with all 
forward — looking forces a Patriotic Front which alone can bar the 
Right’s bid for power.” 

The Front must be forged now if it is to succeed then. It must 
necessarily include the “following of Indira Gandhi.” But, will they 
join the Front unless she gives the green signal ? And will she be 
attracted by calculations based on her departure ? The CPI has been 
just too clever by half and not clever enough at all for Mrs. Gandhi. 
She used them all through 1969-1977. ’They could not use her. When 
Sanjay Gandhi’began attacking them she counselled them simply to 
relax and enjoy the experience. 

But, what will be Moscow’s line? Mr. K. R. Ganesh, General 
Secretary of the Friends of Soviet Union, was in the USSR recently. 
He poured out his thoughts and feelings to New Wave (Sept. 5). He 
was most disappointed by the India experts. “My own impression is 
that some academics have become victims of western sociology, ^stem 
analysis etc., and are as off the mark in their reading of India as their 
western counterparts. . . . 

. “With some intellectuals the latest fad is to divide Indians political 
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parties in foufnbroad categories. 1. Communist parties revolutionary. 2. 
Congress-bourgeois reformist. 2. Non-Congress parties bourgeois conser¬ 
vative. 4. Regional forces. 

“To put the communist parties in one category is like putting Pol 
Pot, Heng Semarin, Mao and Le Duan into one category. To put Con¬ 
gress into a general category of bourgeois reformist is to miss the 
revolutionary essence of the changes it has brought about in the Indian 
Society.” 

Even Mainstream published (August 7) an article by E. Komarov 
on political systems in developing countries in which he mentioned 
the “persecution of the opposition” during the emergency. He des¬ 
cribes the Congress (I) as “moderately-reformist”. As for the presi¬ 
dential sytem, “by itself” it will not spell authoritarianism. But, he 
pointedly remarks, “although given definite circumstances, this would 
encourage authoritarian tendencies.” Having bought the CPI’s acquie¬ 
scence once again, Mrs. Gandhi can be trusted to use them as she did 
during 1975-1977. 

On July 27, 1982, Mr. C. Rajeswara Rao, the General Secretary of 
the CPI, declared at a press conference in New Delhi that the CPI 
neither sought nor received any guidance from the CPSU on the 
internal policies followed by it. There was no centre of world com¬ 
munist movement, not even Moscow, he said. 

Mr. Rao and his colleagues have subsisted for long on a diet of 
eaten words. One wonders if this boast wltT" also end up in their 
stomachs. 
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WHICH IS BACK HOME ANYWAY ? 

GAURl DESHPANDE 

T hat was a very distressing ten weeks I spent at home a coupl# 
of weeks ago. When feeling rootless and adrift in all these 
foreign countries, I had managed to weather the distress by telling 
myself that one is supposed to feel like that when away from home; but 
what was I to do when I felt more or less the same in India ? I tried 
desperately to connect. I wanted some excuse —any excuse —to get 
out of leaving again; some sign somewhere that I was welcome, needed,^ 
wanted. I found none outside of my immediate family and friends* 
When I said something I thought was self-evident, people took it to be 
flippant, subversive or defeatist. When I criticised something, they 
thought I had become Japanised. I longed to find something to praise 
and found more cause for despair, because even my favourite standby, 
the individual Indian, seemed to have turned indifferent and apathetic. 
Good things seemed to be happening in Gujarat, and I became bitter 
about Maharashtra; bad things seemed to be happening in Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradesh and I said Good God, even Maharashtra is better 
than this, sc they almost threw me out. Uttar Pradesh and Delhi 
seemed to be bogged down in total inefficiency and no one seemed to 
find it very strange and wondered what I was, cribbing about. When a 
person I thought totally unsuited to become the president of my country 
was elected to become one, everyone said that he was much better 
than so-and-so. When I was indignant over a report by an American 
University praising the great strides made by India (I mean if this 
is what they call great strides, they must have thought us the rock 
bottom—baboons or something), everyone said, but compare us to 
Pakistan and Burma and the Middle East and so on. And when 1 said 
what about comparing us to Japan or at least the ASEAN countries, 
they said there you go again. I talked to some young people aboiit 
lifestyles and women’s lib and commitments and so forth; and ideas 
which even fift^n years ago when I was nearly their age, were not 
particularly revolutionary (like why should anyone get married if they 
don’t want to, or that the kind of reservations we had now were noth¬ 
ing but sops thrown by a lazy Government into ttie; face of a credulous 
majority), appeared to them absolutely stunning; had I stopped grow¬ 
ing or had thfy ? Practically every offldai we met was unco-operative 
ilnot outii^t rude and everydi^ seemed to take great d^ght hi 
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preventing me from entering the country (at the airport) and also from 
leaving it. In addition they did not want to make it any easier for 
me to live in it either as it was virtually impossible to get any of the 
bare necessities in any of the cities without possessing massive amounts 
of money and spreading them around; and I couldn’t move to the 
villages because no one would let me buy any land (except for a house) 
unless I were already a farmer, which brought to mind the old 
adage about swimming and entering the water. My chRdren had 
grown up and grown away and they and their spouses thought me at 
best a grouchy anachronism and at worst an outright enemy, to be 
magnanimously forgiven for having committed the crime of bringing 
them into the world and bringing them up in a way that they thought 
was quite horrifyingly wrong. My poor friends had a lot to put up 
with in those ten weeks, and put up with it they did, hoping that soon 
I would be ‘back home’ in Japan and out of their hair. But alas, here 
I am, as lost and un-back-home-feeling as I possibly can, simply 
because life is so easy and clean and well regulated and pleasant. It 
is as though the Japanese have erected this enormously tough and 
totally unyielding barrier between themselves and the rest of us — a 
barrier of gentle politeness, inscrutable pleasantness and impenetrable 
smoothness. They see to it that you will never have any cause to 
complain and then you can hardly be so ungrateful as to confess to 
them the persistent unease that assails you in the face of their unfail¬ 
ing correctness. 

So where am I going to feel at homo at last ? Perhaps, gentle 
reader, in your heart. 

In the meantime, the Autumn Grand Tournament of Sumo is on in 
Tokyo and this time my favourite looks like winning the Championship, 
so life has its compensations and I will keep you posted on how things 

go- 


NEHRU SANS POWER 

A. G. NOORANI 

I T is very fascinating as well as instructive to study a politician's 
writings and utterances before he assumes power. The greater the 
power acquired the greater is the importance of such a study. Jawaharlal 
Nehru wielded great power and was highly articulate. His commitment 
to democratic values, concern for the parliamentary system, respect for 
the Constitution, regard for the values and forms of public life and 
his vision as an upholder of secularism and as the prime architect of 
non-alignment are unquestionable. Yet, against each ot these enormous 
contributions there were unfortunate lapses. His detractors magnify 
them. His admirers ignore them. Colleagues (who fell out spend the 
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rest of their lives corroding themselves with petty vendetta. Professed 
admirers invoke his memory in defence of their own mean and unworthy 
actions. Nehru’s life still awaits a good, thorough and, above all, balanced 
biography. Till that is done, one can only study such evidence as is 
forthcoming and comment, as objectively as one can, on aspects of his 
life on which the evidence throws light. In doing so, one must not 
forget that to few men is it given to be of one piece. Nehru was the 
more interesting for the fact that he was a bundle of conflicting traits. 

One flnds him again and again assessing a situation correctly in its 
essentials but only to add qualiflcations which are pointless and which 
lead him to equivocate on his conclusions. Confusion on details and 
clarity on essentials were odd companions in his thinking. Weakness in 
action was his grave failing. 

The latest volume (Vol. 14) in the series Selected Works of 
Jawaharlcl Nehru (Orient Longman, Rs. 145) contains much that con¬ 
firms these impressions. 

On December 28, 1945 Homi Mody wrote to Nehru “It has perplexed 
me to find that you have not raised your voice against the policy of 
cynical, brutal aggression which Russia is pursuing in Iran.” 

Nehru’s reply dated January 14, 1946 only confirms the evidence 
which has come out in Dr. S. Gopal’s biography, the recently published 
despatches of American Ambassadors and Escott Reid’s memoirs that 
he was very much alive to Ilussian expansionism; “As a matter of fact 
I have repeatedly referred to what is happening in Iran. I have further 
referred to the expansionist tendency of the Soviet Union in Europe and 
Asia.” Referring to Eastern Europe he wrote : “In all these countries 
there was a strong movement against these feudal relics. Soviet Russia 
has taken advantage of these movements, encouraged them and supported 
them and has helped them in a large measure to get rid of feudalism. 
The land has gone to the peasant. In so far as this has happened, it 
was a progressive step. But the manner of doing it appears to me to 
have been wrong and in the result a number of subservient States have 
been created.” He could discern the expansionism but was taken in by 
Russia’s excuses to weaken his criticism. 

The volume contains the minutes of his talks with the CPI leader 
Z. A. Ahmed on June 28, 1945. Nehru bluntly told him : “My contention 
is that due to their attachment to the Soviet Union and other considera¬ 
tions of an international character, the political thought process of the 
Communists is different from that of an average nationalist. There are 
occasions when a purely nationalist attitude comes into conflict with the 
Communist attitude. The primary thing with the nationalist mind is 
immediate national interests, while with the Communists other considera¬ 
tions, one of the most important of which is the safety and defence of 
the Soviet Union, carry a great deal of weight.” 

The volume contains also the text of the Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry set up by the Congress Working Committee to probq into charges 
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against the Communists. Nehru, Sardar Patel and Pant were it» mem¬ 
bers. It found that ‘*the responsibility for the August disturbances was 
placed by the Communists on the Congress Working Committee directly 
and positively in September 1942, long before the publication of Totten¬ 
ham's pamphlet on the subject.” 

The Report concluded “In this vast conflict between the forces of 
Indiait nationalism and British imperialism, when people were being 
shot down by the thousand, and many of the horrors of war were being 
perpetrated on unarmed people in the towns and countryside# alike, the 
Communist Party of India appeared to be lined up with the British 
Government in India. It is true that they mildly criticised British 
policy occasionally and asked for the release of the leaders, but they 
also condemned as traitors many Congressmen and Congress groups and 
carried on a virulent campaign against the people’s movement.” 

This volume deserves attention also because within its covers is 
found an authentic report of the classic Nehru quote on corruption — 
“I do not kill even a small insect, but it will give me the greatest pleasure 
if all these profiteers were hung by the neck till they are dead.” This 
was said in the course of a press interview on June 23,. 1945. It should 
be mentioned that the volume covers the period from his release on 
June 15, 1945, till February 1946 when Attlee announced that the Cabinet 
Mission would be visiting India. 

A few days later, Nehru said: “From what I have heard, bribery 
and other corrupt practices have to a large extent, got into almost every 
department of the Government. Perhaps a few subordinate judicial 
offlcers have tried to keep themselves aloof from it. Otherwise the whole 
system of the Government has been corrupt.” 

But the classic was his letter dated October 16, 1945 to Jogendra 
Singh, a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council who had written to 
complain against Nehru’s reported remarks on the Council. Nehru’s 
reply bears quotation in extenso : “What I have said is that there is a 
lot of talk of war criminals in Europe and men of the Indian National 
Army are going to be tried. But a real list of war criminals should in¬ 
clude men in the highest places in New Delhi. Further I have said 
that seldom, if ever, has there been so much bribery and corruption in 
India as during the past few years and today; that this is amazingly 
widespread and extends from the highest officials to the lowest and 
even some members of the Executive Council have not kept themselves 
untainted; that in any event the highest administrative and executive 
organs must bear the responsibility for this utter degradation of the ad¬ 
ministration. I have referred in particular to the Bengal famine and 
to the profits out of death made there. 

“There was no' reference to you nor indeed were you mednt in any* 
way, except in the sense that the whole Eexcutive Council must bear 
responsibility.. Nor did I refer to the Indian Members qf the. Council. 
“1 must say that I feei very strongfy about the moral det^<^tion~ 
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of the whole administrative system in India, which has naturally affected 
nuDO^uus departments of public activity. There is a great deal of talk 
of black markets. I do not think these could have spread out in the 
way they have done if the rot had not set in in the administration.*’ 

As Prime Minister, Nehru consistently resisted demands for judicial 
inquiries into charges of gross misdemeanour against Congress Ministers 
—^Krishna Menon, Kairon' and K. D. Malaviya to name a few. The three 
were discredited by inquiries, all the same. Nehru’s equivocation harmed 
the country. He had a good opportunity to arrest the trend which he 
saw clearly. He did not. 

At any rate his remarks on the responsibility of “the highest ad¬ 
ministrative and executive organs” are as applicable to himself as they 
are to his successors, particularly Indira Gandhi and Morarji Desai. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS FOR DONATIONS FOR 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRASAD 

M. M. DAVE 

A n advertisement published by Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams 
in VISHWABHASHA, a Sanskrit language Quarterly, on the last 
Buddha Poornima reads as under: 

“A GREAT SCHEME GRAND AND GLORIOUS” 

“Do you wish to make PEIRMANENT LADDU Danam to all the 
devotees visiting Lord Venkateshwara in any particular day every 
year ? 

This is a Sacred Scheme with provision for every pilgrim visiting 
the Temple getting one Laddu of 25 grams free. The Donor will be 
twice blessed: will receive the blessings of the Lord and the benedic¬ 
tions of thousands of devotees every year for the magnificent muni¬ 
ficence. 

The Scheme commences from April 5, 1981, the Telugu Ugadi day. 
The Donation is entitled to income-tax exemption under Section 
80 G (2)(b) of the Income-tax Act, 1961. 

The Salient Features of the Scheme are: 

O. The Devotee has to donate Rs. One Lakh as endowment towards 
this scheme by means of a crossed draft in favour of the Executive 
Officer TTD drawn on any bank in India. The interest will be 
utilised for preparation of 25,00(j iaddus 25 grams eech in his name. 

O. The distribution will be done o» any day of the devotee's choice 
including with his birth day, wedding anniversary, parents’ shradh 
day, starting of companies^ annual accounts opening or closing”. 
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The advertisement further mentions the facilities the Temple will 
provide to the Donor which include Accommodation in the V.I.P. Guest 
House, free darshan for family (five persons) every year and 6 T.T.D, 
laddus and 6 Vadas as prasadam and one Vastram as Bahumanam, etc. 

It is true that Tirupati Bhavan has become a politically important 
temple to which politicians holding high office go for darshan and bless^ 
ings, cnarging their transport and other expenses to the public exchequer 
which run into lakhs and the prasad is also being sent by spjecial planes 
overseas for helping the big receiving medical treatment* in foreign 
hospitals at the public exchequer’s cost. The Almighty residing in Tiru¬ 
pati has thus become more or less a mute witness to his devotees in high 
offices increasing the burden on the poorest of the poor in our country, 
and offering worship to Him and enjoying His Prasadam as and when 
they need it. 

Ours is a secular State which cannot under its constitution attach 
any importance or allow any of its revenues to be utilised for any body, 
(be he the President of the country or a starving citizen lying in a 
corner of a public street), getting a good place in heaven or a spiritually 
high attainment in this world itself. How then those in high offices are 
allowed to charge their expenses for paying visits to Tirupati Bhavan 
at intervals and how the Accountant General keeps his eyes closed 
against such expenditures aggregating lakhs of rupees, is a point which 
requires to bo clarified ? But who will do that ? Not the politicians 
who enjoy the benefit, nor the legislators, nor any executives, nor the 
judiciary. Why should they when even the Almighty Himself has chosen 
to be a mute spectator of all that happens before His very eyes ? 

It mav bo that those who visit the Temple might be saying that 
they aie going to the town concerned for discharge of their public duties, 
and their visit to the Temple is only incidental on their way to the 
place of duty. 

Bui it is not understood how the exemption under Section SOG (2) (b) 
can have its application for the benefit of those who donate funds for 
the aforesaid GREAT SCHEME GRAND AND GLORIOUS. The Section 
by itself reads as under : 

6GG Deduction in respect of donations to certain funds charitable 
institutions etc .: 

(1) In computing the total income of an assessee there shall be 
deducted in accordance with and subject to the provisions of this 
section — 

(i> . 

. (ii) in any other case an amount equal to fifty per cent of the 
aggregate of the sums specified in sub-section (2). 

(2) The sums referred to in sub-section (1) shall be the following, 
namely: 

(a) . 
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(b) any sums paid by the assessee in the previous year as dona¬ 
tions for the renovation or repair of any such temple, mosque, 
gurdwara, church or other place as is notified by the Cen¬ 
tral Government in the Official Gazette to be of historic, 
archeological or artistic importance or to be a place of public 
worship of renown throughout any State or States. 

Further Explanation 3 to this Section specifically states that “Charit¬ 
able purpose” does not include any purpose the whole or substantially 
I he whole of which is of a religious nature. 

There cannot be any doubt that the purpose of the above SCHEME 
GREAT AND GLORIOUS is not other than religious, the more so when 
it specifically states that a 25 gram laddu will be given to each devotee 
of the Lord and not to anybody else however starving he may be who 
is not a devotee of the Lord. Thus the Scheme is not in any manner 
a charitable scheme. It is purely religious. Out of Rs. One Lakh which 
the donor will donate, Rs. 33,000 will be indirectly borne by the common 
man through his Government which claims to be secular. The question 
which arises is can a free citizen of Republic of Bharat be forced to 
contribute 33 per cent of the cost a wealthy man incurs for his spiritual 
benefit and also for his VIP treatment and balmmanam by the admini¬ 
strators of a Temple trust ? If a Hindu temple has the right and autho¬ 
rity to distribute laddus to its devotees and VIP treatment and Bahu- 
manam to its rich donors and claim deduction in income tax assessment 
for its donors, will it not be equally legal for muslim mosques to kill 
ten thousand goats on bakri id or some such other occasion and feed the 
mustim population openly on meat and claim exemption from income tax 
for those who spend after the purchase and offering of goats to Allah 
and feeding the Namazwala with the meat ? Is all this admissible under 
our Constitution wedded to secularism ? 

Apart from this the donations exempt under the section reproduced 
above are those made for renovation and repairs and not for giving 
laddus. Will any taxation expert say how distribution of laddus and 
extending VIP treatment to the wealthy donors can be interpreted as 
carrying out renovations and repairs to the Temple ? 


KISS AND THE MAD MULLAHS 

M. K. RATHISH 

T he Indian Express of 23rd September, 1982 carried Reuter’s report 
under the headline “Ban on Kiss”. It read: ‘Tran’s Islamic 
legislators have ruled that kissing for sexual pleasure has to stop. 
Kissing for sexual pleasure, drinking alcohol and homosexuality are 
among a list of moral offences officially outlawed by legislation passed 
in Iran’s Parliament this week”, T3ie report goes on to add that the 
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t-time offenders against the kissing ban would be awarded a punish- 
'^ment of 100 lashes. 

This is what happens when religion goes into the heads of people. 
Dr. Kovoor had said that religious faith is a mild sort of mental illness. 
The more intense the faith, the more virulent the illness. Fanatics 
are raving mad people who should be locked up. Ayatullah Khomeini 
should have been consigned to an institution for the mentally ill long 
ago. 

Religion robs man of his capacity to think rationallyi He loses 
his humanism. In his attempts to curry favour with a blood-thirsty, 
tribal god he loses his love and respect for his fellow human beings. 
In Iran there are 50,000 people rotting in jails. 20,000 people have been 
killed in the last one year alone. All in the name of a god they have 
never known. 

It is the women who suffer the most under such a dispensation. 
They cannot go out. They have to wrap themselves up in hidious, 
tent — like robes leaving only their eyes uncovered. No sports for 
them. No colleges. No studies. Through the centuries they had pain¬ 
fully inched themselves to a situation where a little education and a 
freer mode of dressing were condoned. Now all that is gone with one 
swish. The Ayatullah has ordained that Iran should march back into 
the dark ages from which it had emerged. The clock has been turned 
back by centuries. And God is supposed to be happy. God the 
merciful. 


What is happening in Iran is a warning to all of us. We would 
have been in a similar situation if we had not been lucky to have 
liberal, rationalist leaders like Nehru. Call it Rama Rajya or by any 
other name, a theocracy is a theocracy. 

The Kingdom of God should be left in heaven. It should not be 
brought down to earth. We should be happy with our bumbling demo¬ 
cracies where ordinary mortals run things in an ordinary way, making 
mistakes, but doing a little good. At least mullahs and mad men will 
not be ■' ■ havoc with the lives of ordinary people. 
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RECIPE FOR SUCCESS IN ADMINISTRATION 

N O one who has had any real knowledge of Indian Administration 
can read the paragraphs on it in the Government of 
India’s Draft Outline of the Third Five-year Plan without 
a feeling of deep sadness. “Dear God,” he can scarcely help exclaiming, 
“can they stiU be at this level i Such meagre understanding, such marked 
complacence!” In a short while, he realises that this writing is but 
another facet of the same superficial thinking that plans so grandilo¬ 
quently but sketchily that new steel mills cannot function because the 
coal for their furnaces has not yet been mined, or, if mined, cannot be 
transported to the site of use for lack of wagons, that builds huge 
irrigation works and forgets essential field channels, that hails its 
Community Development scheme as a social revolution, that hopes to 
find a new millennium in what it terms democratic decentralisation or 
Panchayati Raj, that sees in Prohibition a most successful measure of 
social reform and economic betterment, that constantly proclaims its 
desire to hold the priceline, while carefully turning away from doing 
any of the things essential for holding it. 

I 

• a 

The modem Indian recipe for improving public administration is, 
indeed, remarkable. It is compounded of various elements. Take a Prime 
Minister who keeps on telling publicly, in and out of season, his principal 
servants, on whom he relies for the framing and carrying out of policy, 
that they are wooden, hide-bound, caste-ridden, ignorant of the people’s 
needs and unable to understand them, who is inclined to regard honestly 
held views' expressed in opposition to his own by such servants, as 
indications of disaffection or stupidity, whose bad judgment of men is 
notorious, and who seems quite determined to protect dishonest 
politicians by refusing to have investigated, by independent authority, 
even the bona fide complaints of responsible people. To him, add 
Ministers at the Centre and in the States, to most of whom the whole 
idea of a permanent Government servant being a colleague engaged in a 
common task is anathema, who, in fact, are of the view that there, should 
be very little difference between a Government serv^t working under 
them and their own private servant, that the formor’a behaviour should 
in any case approximate to that proper to the latter, that his real role 
is. not to tell them what the law is and what he thinks under it the 
puhUc interest demands but to find ways of doing whatever ^ey want 
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done, setting his conscience at naught if necessary but without troubling 
them about it, and the large majority of whom, distinguished neither for 
intellect nor industry, also look upon their posts as opportunities of 
personal, family, caste and party aggrandisement. Strengthen the mixture 
with legislators seeking their own places in the sun and determined to 
have them, via the Minister if necessary, whatever the Government 
servant may urge is right and proper and with influential, unscrupulous 
businessmen, clients in the Roman sense of the Ministers, whose party- 
chests they fill to the brim, and whose private jobs they are reputed not 
to bo averse to doing, always knowing that, even if the reward tarries 
occasionally, it is bound to come. Sprinkle in important places. Govern¬ 
ment servants of the right flexibility for such conditions, passing over 
if necessary honest men addicted to principle and decision on merits, 
terming them rigid to justify the supersession. Decorate with a report 
or two from some foreign expert who, little understanding Indian 
conditions and necessities, regards corruption as hardly worth bothering 
about, and pays glowing tributes to the political leadership,, tributes 
that can be always quoted as certificates. Scatter all over a great deal 
of management .and organisation and methods jargon, and place 
prominently on top an Institute of Public Administration at the capital 
with branches in the State capitals, to publish magazines and brochures, 
hold meetings, arrange seminars, have visiting professors, produce in fact 
an air of great happenings and significant doings, taking care all the 
while, through suitable arrangement, to see that these bodies, while 
appearing independent, never really exercise independent judgment to 
the extent of causing the Government any embarrassment. In the result, 
is there anything to be surprised at in the tremendous advance in public 
administration so clearly visible all over the country ? 

The advance seems very striking to those conditioned to look for it. 
To others, the unfortunate accustomed to see things as they are and not 
as authority wants them to be seen, it may not appear to be there at all. 
It may even look like deterioration. The Prime Minister and others of 
his type are always urging the educated, doctors, engineers, students to 
go to the countryside. They are often contemptuous of the reluctance 
shown by the young to follow their advice. Do they realise that, in large 
parts of the land today, life in the countryside has become extremely 
unsafe, that law and order have fallen largely into disrepute, that no 
man can be sure of his life, property or liberty if he offends the local 
bosses, that investigation of crime itself is done by the local police offldal 
in consultation with the local bosses, and that any interference with the 
investigation in the interests of justice by the higher officials, police or 
revenue, leads to such a spate of allegations through legislators and 
other influential people against them that they hastily retreat to . their 
desks, Content to busy themselves with papers and leave doing alone? 
Have they any idea of how much the Panchayati raj they are all po 
enthusiastic about will add to the power of these local Jbosses, and how 
much more difficult it will be for the simple individual in Ihe village 
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who wishes to lead his own life and be left alone, to escape oppression 
and tyranny ? Perhaps, it may never have struck them that the general 
maintenance of law and order in a tehsil or a taluka has rested not so 
much on the one sub-inspector and fourteen policemen whc form the 
force within it as on the respect men have felt for the entity of Govern¬ 
ment, renewed from time to time by the conduct of some high official 
of whom it was rightly said, “Good man he was and there was great awe 
of him. In his days, no man dared to harm another.” The conditions 
of their rule, their constant interference with matters well within the 
official’s competence, the contempt they openly express for their servants, 
have made it almost impossible for such men to appear, and as .to respect 
for Government, how can Governments that all know to be approachable 
in most devious ways command respect even from the simple ? 

Says the Planning Commission’s Third Plan Outline : “The need for 
securing efficiency and speed in execution and widespread confidence in 
the integrity of the administration at all points affecting the general 
public have always been stressed as vital problems in economic develop¬ 
ment.” True, they have been stressed in the first and second Plans and 
even before that, for, in an introductory note to the 1951 Report on 
Public Administration, the Planning Commission declared, “there can be 
no doubt that clean, efficient and impartial administration is the first 
condition of successful democratic planning.” The point, however, can¬ 
not be met by emphasis and* reassertion. Clean, efficient and impartial 
administration just don’t happen by saying they should be. They are 
not self-executive. They have to be brought about. To bring them about 
is the task of men, primarily of the Prime Minister and his Cabinet at 
the Centre, of Chief Ministers and their Cabinets in the States, and of all 
the officials. Is the administration today cleaner and more impartial 
than it was ten years ago ? No one aware of what is going on in the 
country dare say, “yes.” Is it more efficient than it was ten years ago ? 
Again the answer unfortunately has to be “no.” The first condition of 
successful democratic planning has then not been fulfilled. Is it any 
wonder that the democratic planning of the Planning Commission, the 
Government of India and the States has not been successful ? Is it also 
any wonder that institutes, courses, working-groups, seminars, volumes 
of instructions and letters by Ministers, organisation and methods cells, 
economy sectiohs, foreign professors, observers and advisers, many-more 
M.As and Ph.Ds in Public Administration, have not made any 
difference ? They can in the very nature of things be no substitute for 
honesty, imparti^ity and efficiency. The confidence of the public can be 
won by action consistently animated by these qualities. In their absence, 
no amount of devices and gadgets, however modem and well-spoken of, 
can help. ; 

% 

. What makes the current situation even more deplorable is that 
jhtdian Administration inherits a lofty tradition. Administration, 
comparable to that of mpdem times, flowered and bore fruit in the 
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of the Maurya Emperor, Chandragupta, under the fostering care of his 
wise Minister, Kautilya. The noblest of the Moghuls, Akbar with the 
help of the ablest and best of his chief feudatories and officers, Rajput 
and Muslim, nurtured it. The British contributed to it the Indian Civil 
Service, the first and one of the finest of the high instruments of Govern¬ 
ment in the modern world. “Noblesse oblige'* has from the beginning 
been the proper motto of the Indian Administration. The only role of the 
king and his officers was, according to the Hindu tradition, the service and 
safeguarding of the people. No other justification was there for their 
existence, and always the greatest emphasis was placed on the personal 
integrity of the ruler. Justice, even-handed and equal, with security for 
the people and the lessening of the burdens on them so that they could 
be prosperous, were the aims of Indian Administration under Akbar. 
The ideal of the Indian Civil Service, too, was truly to serve where it 
ruled; its desired code of conduct: duly, courage and the highest 
integrity. At all times, of coures, there were some who fell away from 
these standards. Yet these were the standards. 

Honesty At Discount 

Today, however, few are the writers of honest reports. When by 
some strange inadvertence. Government has appointed to inquire and 
report a principled and knowledgeable person who gives his views with¬ 
out fear or favour, the normal course is to put forward plausible 
arguments for not doing what everybody, including those adversely 
affected by the ercommendations, know ought really, in the public 
interest, to be done. Confident in the belief that “The devil himself 

seeth not the hearts of men,” they sometimes turn furiously upon the 

maker of honest reports, attacking his knowledge, expertise and 
impartiality in their anxiety to prop up a case against his views. 

They thus depart from the custom of even a few years 
ago, when, however little the willingness of those to whom a 
report was submitted to act upon it, the report and its author 

were at least not maligned, the work being, on occasion, even acknow¬ 
ledged to be good, and the worker deserving of thanks. Latter times, 
however, bring newer manners, and now. Indian Administration has 
reached a stage when the maker of a frank report, having only the 
public interest in view, devoting freely his time and labour to it, prepared 
to consider his work, like virtue, its own reward, must, in addition, learn 
to regard it as his sole defence against the discourteous and malicious 
attacks of some of those touched by his recommendations, and of their 
partisans political, journalistic and even academic. 

That patron-saint of administrators and gentlemen, Confucius, was 
asked 2,000 years ago. “What is Government ?” He answered briefly, 
“Straightening.” Today, too, in the main Government is straightening, 
thinking straight thoughts, making straight policy, taking straight action, 
straight being always that which serves the public, atjd no sectional, 
group, party or personal, interest. Straightening is not impossible in 
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India. Ours is, in many ways, in spite of all its problems and differences, 
not a difficult land to govern. In the hearts of most of us,, even when we 
do wrong ourselves, there is appreciation of the right and the straight. 
A Government that lived by these would receive overwhelming 
confidence and support. But the questions remain, “Can the crooked 
straighten ? Must they not straighten themselves first ?” (This was in 
1960. How stands the account now ? Much worse, alas, much worse.) 


INDIA AFTER INDIRA 

A. G. NOORANI 

B y now few nurse the illusion that, inimical though Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi is to democratic government and to the rule of law, she is a 
competent ruler. Nearly three years after her return to power her 
political opportunism and shortsightedness, administrative incompetence 
and unimaginativeness, if not worse, in foreign policy are woefully 
apparent even to her admirers. Even the most ardent of tabalchis in the 
medib and academia no longer play the teen tal as they used to so 
vigorously not very long ago. Mrs. Gandhi’s forte lies in tactics, not in 
policy-making. The sole objective is survival. None of the opposition 
leaders, with the possible exception of Mr. H. B. Bahuguna, comes any 
where near her in mastery in the skills of the game. No compliment 
is intended for any. Tactical skill is not admirable unless it is disciplined 
by a concern for values. Ignorance of even the rudiments of tactical 
skill justly exposes a politician to ridicule.'. 

By now, thanks to Mrs. Gandhi, every institution has been denuded 
of its strength—the judiciary, the legislature, the civil service, the State 
Governments et al. But,, consider for a moment the shape of our politics 
were she to quit politics tomorrow. The Congress (i) will dissolve into 
factions galore and the opposition parties will squabble away merrily. 
This is not a plea for Mrs. Gandhi’s continuance in power at all. It is a 
plea that we consider the perilous course of our politics today and begin 
to devise correctives urgently. The longer Mrs. Gandhi continues in 
power, the worse will be the state of the country when she actually 
quits. The longer the opposition parties persist in their present sterile 
policies, the less capable they will be of doing their duty by the country. 

• 

That without Mrs. Gandhi the Congress (I) will dissolve into warring 
factions hardly needs any proof. Every Chief Minister has to face 
opposition in his own Party and in the Cabinet itself which is guided by 
Central Ministers hostile to him and working for his removal. The crisis 
in the Punjab would not have deepened to its present dangerous state 
were it not for the unbridled conflict between the Chief Minister, 
Mr. barbara Singh, and the former Union Home Minister, Mr. Zail Singh. 
The sordid charade in Andhra Pradesh is another example which 
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illustrates the true character of the Congress (I). It is a collection of 
retainers not a political party. The composition of the Union Cabinet 
and the selection of the Chief Ministers testify to nothing but the Prime 
Minister’s deep and abiding commitment to the preservation of wild life 
in the country. 

And what is the true state of the B.J.P. the much-touted “national 
attenative” but a political front of the R.S.S. ? Those who imagined that 
the Bharatiya Janata Party was an heir of the Janata Party rather than 
of the Bharatiya Jan Sangh have been dis-illusioned. On the morrow 
of the Moradabad riots Messrs L. K. Advani and A. B. Vajpayee called 
on Mrs. Gandhi virtually to make common cause in defence of the police 
against the Muslims. (I mention Mr. Advani first only in fair r.ecognition 
of his ardour in the R.S.S. cause) Mrs. Gandhi rebuffed them and went 
her own way. In the wake of the Meerut riots, too, it is the same story 
of the B.J.P.’s defence of the P.A.C. As for Mr. B. J. Oeoras, the H.S.S., 
Fuhrar, his latest utterance at New Delhi on November 7 is typical of his 
stance. According to The Hindustan Times (November 8) “he called 
upon all political parties to defend Hindu Society as the basic tenets of 
democracy, secularism and socialism would be safe and secure ‘only in a 
Hindu majority India’.’’ Comment is superfluous—except to point out 
the utter dishonesty of his claim that in his lexicon “Hindu” is synonymous 
with “India”. This is the very man who bent his knees before Mrs. Gandhi 
during the emergency. The B.J.P. leaders who are members of the R.S.S. 
or who defend the R.S.S. owe it to the country and to themselves to 
declare whether they accept the Deoras doctrine. 

The Lok Dal has split, predictably, thanks to Mr. Charan Singh’s 
highly personal style of functioning. The socialist rump, which has quit, 
deservedly commands little respect. The Janata has some men of high 
integrity like Mr. M. R. Dandawate,' Mr. S. Shahabuddin and 
Mr. Surendra Mohan. But a party which failed toj)rganise itself in its 
halcyon days is hardly likely to improve its ways in days of adversity. 
The Congress (S) counts for little outside Maharashtra. That leav^ us 
with the two Communist Parties. It is not a cheering situation. 

Add to this the facts that political corruption has increased and 
holds the polity in its grip; that basic reforms in the electoral and 
administrative system are sorely needed and are deliberately put off; 
that there is lacking between the ruling party and the opposition the 
trust so essential for the success of the parliamentary system. The 
opposition has behaved not only responsibly but co-operatively on the 
Assam and the Punjab crises. Rest assured that Mrs. Gandhi will not 
desist from accusing them of lack of concern for the nationaP interest, 
once a^ain. 

Obviously the ideal situation would be a reallgnm^t of opposition 
parties on a programmatic basis. But the ideal is a very distant ona. 
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The realities of today mock at it. Must we drift from bad to worse; from 
an unacceptable and ruinous situation to something worse than even that ? 

The citizen is not helpless. He can alter the course of events by 
showing greater interest in and concern for national well-being.' The 
political parties will bestir themselves only if citizens’ bodies mobilise 
public opinion. To expect our. politicians to save the country is to 
court disaster. 


METROPOLITAN MORSELS 

By GAURl DESHPANDE 

T he large, complex and all-encompassing network of railways and 
subways that criscrosses Tokyo is a great joy. I mean, to look at, 
because the'dozen or so different line§ are painted in all the beautiful 
pastel colours of icecreams, and some are even striped: they zip past 
you in a blur of pink or sky blue or primrose yellow or chartreuse or 
silver or orange, and you want to jump on and go ! Except that quite 
often they are packed to five times their capacity and on various stations 
the sliding doors refuse to close and the green-uniformed, white-gloved 
pushers have to come and jam in the protruding and obstructing bodies 
•like we pack clothes in a bulging suitcase. It is ray fate, alas, to travel 
every day for about half an hour on just such a packed train. I am 
fortunate in that I get on at the terminus and so find a place to sit; 
however, that is no guarantee of safety because a large mass of humanity 
is going to be jammed against your legs, arms and head anyway, but at 
least you are not falling down every time the train reduces or gains 
speed, because the handholds are too full to allow room everyone’s hand, 
and you are standing up on one foot being kept upright by being packed 
too tight.... And let me tell you, no one says so much as ‘hell!’, or 
‘watch it, buddy,’ or ‘stop pushing, dam it!’ or anything for that matter. 
They all stand silently, and either try and read a book or a paper with 
one eye (one eye is closed because of somebody’s elbow) or just go to 
sleep standing up, like horses. I swear this is true. And do you think 
this close physical* proximity (that’s putting it mildly) engenders any 
fellow feeling ? No way. If you try to smile at someone with comic 
apology because you happened to scratch his ear, while you wanted to 
scratch yours which was being tickled by someone else’s moustache, do 
you think you will win an answering smile ? Keep hoping; you might 
if he happens to be an Ethiopian student or a Philippine doctor; not if 
he is a Japanese ‘sarariman (salary-man; the Japanese all-purpose name 
for the middle class employee—^what we might call a whije collar 
worker) 

And while I am etdogising the railways in Japan, let'me put you 
straight about one thing. While X was on a holiday at home in Suniinor, 
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to think it amazing that I should actually be |daimitig 
jountry that I said so many nasty things about. So let 
that I like Japan fine. It is one of the easiest countries 
to clean, relatively noise-free, full of all material comforts, 

cultural events, culinary delights and scenic spots; it has entertainments, 
interesting TV programmes, great sports events (like Sumo) and a quiet, 
disciplined and law-abiding populace, which, if not actively friendly, is 
at least not actively discouraging to foreigners. I like Japan fine. What 
I don’t particularly like is the above mentioned populace; but you can’t 
have one without the other, can you ? I mean left to myself, I could 
really v/ork up a long practically unending list of Indians that I would 
rather be without in India, and after eliminating whom, I think India 
would be a marvellous country, so I have no right to complain about the 
Japanese—they at least have the virtue of being unbearable to me on 
account of their good points rather that bad—such as their exasperating 
adherance to the letter of the law, their invariable formality and 
insfstance on correct behavior • (according to their lights) in every 
situation, their humourless acceptance of/various ridiculous mores, their 
unwavering assurance that everything Japanese is the best, their 
assertion that they are ‘different’ and that foreigners cannot understand 

them-and so on. Anyway, do discard the thought that I dislike it 

here. I complain and I write at times sarcastically and at times 
humorously, because I think, as good old Obelix would have done, tb^* . 
“these Japanese are crazy !” and also because I am growing into an old 
curmudgeon. 


Next time I will write to you about the picture exihibitions we went 
to see and where we had to stand in queues to look at each Monet and 
each roulouse-Lautrec! So long. 
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WHAT IS' “COMMUNALISM”? 

A. G. NOORANl 

T he Bombay Farsi Panchayat deserves to be congratulated for 
honouring 15 members of the richly-talented Farsi Community who 
have won high distinction in various walks of life and rendered service 
to the country and to the community. One is reminded on this occasion 
of a most instructive and revealing interview which the late Sir Homi 
Mody gave to The Times of India thirty-five years ago which was 
published in its issue of August 29, 1947. 

Referring to the rights of minorities in the Constitution of India 
which was being drafted, he said “So far as Parsis are concerned, the posi¬ 
tion as I found it in the early stages of the discussions in the Minorities 
Sub-Committee was that the very existence of the community as a 
national minority was being questioned in certain quarters. This 
was the result of its renunciation all these years of any fecial privi¬ 
leges for itself, either in the legislatures in the public services. My 
business was, therefore, to secure a sort of statutory recognition for the 
community as an important minority which had played a notable part 
in the struggle for the political and ,economic emancipation of the 
country. When this was secured, 1 /decided to follow the traditions 
which the community had maintained in the past and withdrew all 
claims for special reservation.... 

“From the report of the discussion which took place yesterday 
in the Constituent Assembly, 1 find Mr. R. K. Sidhwa has sought to make 
out that 1 had veered roimd to his point of view. With regard to that, 
1 would only say that if Mr. Sidhwa had had his way, Parsis would not 
have received any sort of recognition and would not have figured at all 
in the political map of the country. Happily, the Minorities Sub¬ 
committee did not regard him as repre^ting the Farsi point of view, 
and the community is today in the positio^of having secured a recognition 
of its special place in the political life of the country and has earned 
for itself genial goodwill.*' 

The Parsis have been doubly fortunate. They are outstandingly 
talented and well endowed as well as free from being discriminated 
against. The oply fegrets one can have about them are tluit they are. so 
small in number and in ;cecent years have not participated hi politics 
to the extent they could wsR |ia^. 

.B»t fSk yousself Jnst «!he 4tt«stio&^had the Parsis, indeed, been 
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discriminated against, is there the slightest doubt that any of its leading 
figures would have failed to speak up? And if they had done this basic 
duty to the community and to the country, could one have doubted their 
patriotism? ' 

Some R. K. Sidhwas, no doubt, would have seized the opportunity 
to ingratiate themselves with the powers that be. But none would have 
taken them seriously. 

Ours is a plural society governed democratically under the rule of 
law. Every interest has a right to voice its views, demands, grievances 
and laments—labour, industry, peasants, a whole range of interests 
whether State, municipal, teachers, students—and minorities,, linguistic, 
cultural or religious. 

The Constitution of India reflects this liberal outlook. The funda¬ 
mental rights not only assure every person, whether a citizen or foreigner, 
of equality before the law or the equal protection of the laws (Article 14), 
but lecognise the minorities as a collective entity by conferring on them 
certain rights as minorities. “Every religious denomination” is assured 
the right to establish its own religious and charitable institutions 
(art. 26); every linguistic minority has the right to “conserve” its 
“distinct language, script or culture of its own” (Art. 29) and “all 
minorities, whether based on religion or language, shall have the right 
to establish and administer educational institutions of their choice” 
(Art. 30). If, then, any of these rights of a minority is violated—^for 
example, discrimination in recruitment in police service or discrimination 
by the police services in affording protection from violence—can it fairly 
be argued that the minority itself must keep quiet and not protest? 

Yet, this is precisely the attitude adopted towards the Muslims. 
Unfortunately, the community has produced a rich crop of Sidhwas of 
the most hideous kind. They go so far as to deny that the minorities 
have a distinct interest which calls for protection. Thus, on December 
29,. 1980, at the first session of the B.J.P. when the political resolution 
was being discussed, Mr. Mehboob > Ali made an innocuous and 
unexceptionable suggestion—the minorities’ interests must be protected. 
The mover of the resolution, Mr. Sikandar Bakht, rejected the suggestion 
in the good Uncle Tom manner. “Minorities were not second rate citizens 
and had equal rights as the majority had under the Constitution. The 
use of the terms majority and minority should be avoided.” (The 
Hindustan Times, December 30, 1980). 

The first proposition is a dishonest equivocation. Equal rights under 
the Constitution and equality of actual treatment are two different 
things. By now it is fully accepted that Muslims have not received fair 
treatment; in the matter of public employment, for instance. That 
Mr. Bakht would like to avoid the very mention of the term minorities 
reveals his outlook. By himself, the man is bcjneath notice. As an 
illustration of the Uncle Tom phenomenon, he ranlcs lower down in the 
tribe of Muslim Sidhwas. 

Not one of these Uncle Toms nor their patrons will have the decency 
to admit the glaring facts which Mr. K. F. Rustfimji, a member of the 
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National Police Commission and former Director of the BSF, well 
summed up in June 1979: “We suspected the Muslims, in turn (after 
partition), derided them, kept them away from the services. We would 
not allow them to develop trade; no licences, no support, no funds. They 
were considered unreliable... steadily, ' the Muslims went down 
economically and socially, while speeches were made about our 
secularism.. ” 

The discrimination was particularly noticeable in the police services 
because it was systematically, efficiently done. 

A gathering of Muslims which voices these grievances is called 
communal. But a gathering of Muslims, sponsored by the establishment, 
to voice support to its foreign policy, for instance, is highly publicised 
at home and abroad and lauded as nationalistic. What rank hypocrisy 
is this? 1 

l 

Consider the recent episode of the Muslim MPs’ memorandum to 
the Prime .Minister. On November 5, 1982, 44, Muslim Members of 
Parliament, including those belonging to the ruling Congress (I), 
submitted a memorandum to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. Repeated 
attempts by these MPs for an appointment with Mrs. Gandhi were ignored 
by her which led some of the signatories Syed Shahabuddin (Janata), 
Ebrahim Suleiman Sait (Muslim League), Rashid Masood (Lok Dal), 
Syed Ahmed (Democratic Party), Ashfaq Hussain (Democratic Socialist 
Party), A. U. Azmi (Lok Dal) and G. M. Shawl (National Conference) 
to issue a statement on December 14. The statement pointed out that 
the logic and the language used (by the Centre) was so far characteristic 
of the RSS, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad and the Organiser and urged all 
Muslim and secular-minded ministers in the States and the Union Govern¬ 
ment to assert themselves or resign from the office. The Janata (weekly) 
has published the text of the memorandum. 

Among other things it says “Irresponsible talk about the wave of 
Islamic Fundamentalism and the banal references to ‘foreign hand’ and 
‘foreign money,’ not only poison the atmosphere but serve to create a fear 
psychosis in the Hindu community, to check its generous and tolerant 
impulses.” 

Ironically, these groundless charges were levelled shamelessly by 
the very journalists who now accuse the MPs of being communalists. 
Those for instance who saw a foreign hand in the Moradabad riots of 
August 1980 and had not the elementary decency to retract the charge 
when it was demonstrated to be false we also the ones who condemn 
the MPs. JThat these journalists are siident advocates of Mrs. Gandhi 
is not irrelevant. And that Mrs. Gandhi refused to see the MPs is not 
surprising, either. Nor the fact that the Congress (I) M.P.s backed out 
of a public protest. 

For the truth is that Mrs. Indira Gandhi has consistently exploited 
Muslim grievances and RSS and Jan Sangh bigotry to excerbate .the 
communal divide in order to perpetuate her power. During the elec¬ 
tion campaign she courted the Shahi ■ Imam of Jama Masjid, Syed 
Abdullah Bukhari, and wrote him ,a letter (Novwnber 21, 1979) contain- 
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ing certain assurances. The Imam is now her bitter critic. 

After the Turkman Gate firings during the emergency, Mrs. 
Subhadra Joshi wrote to Mrs. Gandhi in these terms on April 27, 1976: 
“You have entrusted Delhi and the Musalmans of Delhi whose houses 
we guarded and who had been assured by you, to a few officers and few 
others whose intention and sanity you yourself would start doubting 
if you knew the whole thing.” 

Mrs. Joshi was removed from the Chairmanship of the Minorities 
Department on the ground that she was inciting the minorities. The 
then Union Home Minister, Mr. Brahmananda Reddy, revealed at the 
A.I.C.C. on January 18, 1978, that Mrs. Gandhi discouraged anybody 
from visiting the Turkman Gate area. 

She made a pointed reference to the incident at the A.I.C.C. on 
May 30, 1976, and warned that no religious or other group would be 
allowed to come in the way of the “the nation’s progress.” When city 
planning was undertaken on such a massive sesale there was bound 
to be some hardship to some people and “when there are shortages 
it is proper that what is available goes to those who follow our policies.” 

Such was the state of things that President Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed’s 
speech at the Id Milan on December 2, 1976, was blacked out by 
Samachar because he advised the people not to “get frightened or fear 
anything while demanding their rights.” 

Should he be dubbed a communalist, too? It was well said by Mr. 
Nehru that those members of the majority community who have the 
communal approach try to pass it off as nationalism. 

The Muslim M.P.s were certainly within their rights in presenting 
the memorandum. Their wisdom is another matter. In the final 
analysis, every act of discrimination against any Indian is an Indian 
lapse from Indian ideals and, therefore, an Indian concern. This has 
been overlooked by all, including the opposition parties. But erlight- 
ened Muslim MPs must ask themselves whether the cause would not 
have been strengthened if they had tried to secure the support of 
non-Muslim MPs along with the Muslim M.P.s to the very memorandum 
which they drew up. A good few would have joined and the cause 
would have been better served. Or, were none ready to join? 

By itself advocacy of a particular interest is not wrong. Good 
citizenship is the art of grading one’s loyalties—to one’s self, family, 
neighbourhood, city, State, Union, and not least to humanity. It is 
only pursuit of a narrow interest to the deterient of the larger interest 
which is ’wrong. Which is why one condemns “narrow nationalism”. 
Likewise advocacy of the community’s interests. It must' not be done 
at the expense of the national good. The Muslim M.P.s did no such 
thing. True, no community should ever be oblivious to such a danger 
while legitimately articulating its grievances. Communal political 
parties are bad in themselves but not so a group, representing a ^commu¬ 
nity which ventilates its grievances and many of whom belong to 
secular political parties. 
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OF ART AND HAIR 

GAURI DESHPANDE 

J APAN must surely rank as the most art-loving country in the world. 

I have visited museums and art galleries in all parts of the world 
now, but nowhere else have I had to stand in a queue to look at a 
^picture. In fact, in most places these venerable institutions wore a 
rather forlorn air and I could even sit down in front of such renowned 
masterpieces as the Night Watch and contemplate it without anyone 
obstructing my view. Not here. It was raining heavily, it was a Sunday 
and bitterly cold. There was nothing particular to do and X’mas sales 
were at least a month in the future. We had even finished seeing all 
the seeable movies in town. I said, what a perfect day to go to a museum; 
let’s go and view the Monets on loan at the Ueno Park Gallery.. 
Dragged out reluctant husband and child and pushed them onto a fairly 
crowded train. That was when the first doubt took a tentative nibble 
at my enthusiasm. Were all these people going to view the Monets? 
Were they, perhaps going to drink their sake there and compose haiku 
to “Sunrise, an Impression”? The nibble became a positive bite when 
we changed trains at Shinbashi and things got sort of stickier and 
steamier. At Ueno station we practically had to queu up to get out of 
the train and from then on we resigned ourselves to be processed in the 
usual Japanese way, following the art-loving Japanese in a solid line 
at a very slow pace and spending exactly five seconds in front of each 
painting. There was no question of going back to see “Houses of 
Parliament” or “Water Lilies.” Every Tom Dick and Harry, or rather, 
Masanobu, Tomohiko and Shigeru and his wife and two children each 
had thought it a perfect day to visit a museum. I wish I had thought 
to bring pogo sticks and pair of opera glasses. We came home and took 
a leisurely look at all the celegratcd Monets in a large book on Impress¬ 
ionists, and as a bonus got to see some fantastic Monets and Renoirs too. 

Then I thought I would get smart. When it was the turn of the 
Toulouse-Lautrecs, I picked out a working day and was congratulating 
myself when I didn’t encounter any unusual crowds at the railway 
station. My joy, however died a quick but very painful death when I 
did encounter whole sch 9 ols of children tjiat had been brought to the 
gallery for a ‘cultural excursion’ by their art teachers. They were 
all solemnly parading before twenty-two versions of various pictures 
and 'listening to the five lectures going on simulataneously around them 
on the techniques of the maestro. I should have spent the ticket money 
on the very handsome volume of prints available at the gallery and 
saved myself the art lectures. 1 will know better when the van Goghs 

come. ,' • 

For, some reason, hair has always been regarded as a symbol of 
one’s stand. In the sixties, I iremember it was the Beatles’ hairstyle^ 
t ha t our parents most objected to. Then in the seventies it was the long 
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hair that authorities mistrusted. The afros became a symbol of pride 
in your race and a short cropped cut became a must for liberated 
women. Going back in the past, it was the cutting off of the small tuft 
of hair and growing the rest of it that signified a Hindu’s break from 
tradition; and coming to the modern age, it is the cutting off of his top 
knot that severes a Sikh’s ties to his community. Japan is no exception., 
When, at the time of the Meiji Restoration the end of the last century 
Japan found herself propelled willy-nillv ir '' he. modern age, her men 
and women were still wearing the ole ‘ ’o—^long hafr, tied in 

an elaborate top-knot on the top of th '*ads., or, in the case of the 

women some equally ciimbersome and .:ly beautiful confection, 

decorated with jewelled pins and flowers aiiu ribbons and other orna¬ 
ments. The Japanese at that time did rather tend to see themselves 
at the foreigners’ evaluation, and so considered this arrangement of their 
hair as the outward symbol of their general ‘backwardness’, exactly 
as the Indians of a century before had done. But, instead of leaving 
things to work themselves out at an individual level, the Japanese with 
the usual Japanese thoroughness passed a law which made a haircut 
mandatory. Overnight, guess which became the most popular profess¬ 
ion? The “Dampatsurei” law, or law forbidding men to wear their hair 
in the traditional top-knot, or ‘chonmage’ went into effect in 1871, and, 
for all I know, still exists on the books! 

It has now begun to get really cold and p^ple will soon begin to 
arrange snow-viewing parties. Though I am all for cherry-blossom and 
plum-blossom and Spring-foliage and Autumn-leaves viewing parties, 
snow is something I am perfectly happy to view on the TV, where they 
have started to show heavy snowfalls in Hokkaido. It will take a whole 
team of wild horses to get me to go and view that, even from inside an 
inn with a warm sake glass in my hand. So long. 


jV,, 




'^•Bengal/ * 
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Jehangir Ruttonjee Patel, 37, w now Editor, Printer and Publisher of 
Opinion. I, its owner and former Editor, Printer and Publisher, am in the 
second month of my eighty-third year. During the last twelve months 
my health has varied between bad and indifferent; hence the change. I 
believe Jehangir to be a man of character, ability, courage and judgement, 
independent in his thinking and capable of resisting pressure whether 
of wealth, power or influence. He supports as 1 do, the freedom of the 
individual, honest and democratic government and the rule of law. Fair 
comment and forthright expression has been Opinion's tradition and I 
have no doubt that it will be maintained. I would urge readers to extend 
to Jehangir the co-operation and indulgence they have shown to me during 
the last twenty-three years, I shall continue to attempt to write for 
Opinion as and when 1 can and so will not bid readers a final farewell 
but only wish them and'Opinion good fortune and the satisfaction derived 
from tasks well-done and a clear conscience. 

A. D. G. 


THE CONGRESS (INDIRA)’S FUTURE 

A. G. NOORANI 


I N the wake of her electoral debacle in Andhra Pradesh and Karna¬ 
taka, the President of the Congress (Indira), Mrs. Indira Gandhi, is 
being treated to sincere advice from the disinterested, earnest pleas 
from disturbed admirers, and flattering assurances from the sycophants. 
That the debacle is her personal defeat is incontestable. 


The myth of the “charisma” has been blown sky high, once again. 
If the opposition had united, as in 1977, the results would have been 
worse for hej. But then by that reckoning she would not have won 
even in 1980. Her electoral victories, like her political triumphs, owe 
.more to the incompetence and divisions of her opponents thftn to 
“charisma.” Her meetings were well attended but the people voted* 
accj^^g to tto perceptions of her policies and politics. Mr., Tr 
iai* nota^ ^etor .;|^^at|se -this once 4aily‘>wagC earner 

RajiyiGahdfii^s shabby. 
tit tof^abad'airpr^' 


a(rp^ 

.^rsppifli daf^:, 
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for Mrs. Gandhi, it is equally incontestable that her Government has 
not performed since it came into being three years ago and bids fair 
to continue on its course as before. 

If performance is to be improved, Mrs. Gandhi will have drastically 
to prune out dead wood from the Central and State Governments, induct 
others, old or new, and rebuild her party as an institution. This is the 
barest minimum to save her regime. But it is too late in the day for 
her to accomplish even this barest minimum. 

Taking recruits from Congress (A) will not help much (A, for 
Applicants). A K. C. Pant, an S. S. Ray and the like will only generate 
new tensions in a party riven with intrigues. Mrs. Gandhi is on the 
horns of a cruel dilemma. She needs men of drive and initiative to 
run a credible, performing Government. But it is in the nature of 
such men to think for themselves and possess some self-respect and 
some independence. These are the very qualities, however, which 
arouse her distrust. 

Mrs. Gandhi has woken up to the reality that the profit-motive 
cannot be exorcised except at the cost of crippling the economy. She 
will also realise, but only when it is too late in the day, that indepen¬ 
dence cannot be divorced from initiative nor self-respect from sincere 
devotion to administrative work. 

As for the party, it is nothing but a praetorian guard built around 
the personality cult. Dissidence has struck deep roots everywhere — 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Punjab, Himachal 
Pradesh, U. P., Bihar and Orissa. The state of the party in Andhra, 
Karnataka and Jammu and Kashmir is pitiable. Almost every Chief 
Minister of a Congress (I) State has a foe ensconced in the Central 
Cabinet masterminding dissidence. 

Note that there is a total absence of emphasis on programme. Indeed, 
programme is devalued. Only survival matters. In 1969 Mrs. Gandhi 
fought the Syndicate in the name of socialism and secularism. Social¬ 
ism is not even mentioned now while even fervent admirers are 
dismayed by the steady erosion of secular values in the second reign 
of Mrs. Indira Gandhi. She unabashedly took the help of the Shan- 
karcharyas in the recent elections while her reaction to the riots in 
Moradabad, Meerut, and Baroda are in total contrast to her reaction 
to the Ahmedabad riots in 1969 and the Bhiwandi riots in 1970. She 
claimed in 1969 to be the heir to the Nehru legacy agaipist the Syndi¬ 
cate which was anti-Nehru. Now, she misses nd opportunity to 
emp^iasise that Nehru was not her mentor. 

In a crie de coeur during the emergency (December 24, 1976) Mrs. 
Gaqdhi said that “there were not very many sincere people around” 
at the time of the Allahabad judgment. Hence, the necessity, she 
explained, for Mr. Sanjay GandAii’s induction into pqjitics. It was a 
shocking condemnation of her ^arty Qolleagues.. 'The distrust jj^rsists^ 
still'hence, Mr, Rajiv pandhi., i 
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That Mr. Rajiv Gandhi is a pathetic non-starter is less to the point 
than the fact that you cannot inspire loyalty through distrust. A party 
cannot be built nor a Government run for long with the services of 
retainers and placemen. For some time they will serve in return for 
the money they are allowed to make like the subedars in the declining 
years of the Moghuls. But appetite for power — autonomous not deiiva- 
tive power-—cannot long be curbed in the political animal. 

Since sheer self-interest, rather than personal loyalty or ideological 
commitment, moves the Congress (I) animal, he will stay voluntarily 
only as long as the Raj is secure. Mrs. Gandhi discovered his fickleness 
in the wake of the Allahabad judgment in June 1975. The emergency 
was directed as much against her Party as an institution and the party- 
men as it was against an opposition which become credible for the 
first time. It is unlikely that Mrs. Gandhi will try to ensure loyalty 
by terror again. She knows that the effort will be far too risky today 
and the gains very ephemeral. The alternatives are to buy support 
or to inspire it. Purchase of political backing is an inherently unsatis¬ 
factory transaction. It requires constant input and return- It can work 
only if the leader delivers and is seen to be able to deliver. When faith 
in the leader’s capacity to perform as a vote-getter weakens, desertions 
will start with a speed which will make the desertion by the prover¬ 
bial rats of the sinking ship, seen an exercise in honour and dignity. 

The drift will continue. Mrs. Gandhi cannot discard her deep 
sense of insecurity and her contempt and distrust of her party men, 
let alone build anew on the support of men moderately honest and 
able. Her party cannot be reformed either nor her administration 
improved. 

The opposition alone can save Mrs. Gandhi as it did time and again 
in the past, especially in 1969 and 1979* 


RINGING IN THE NEW 

GAURI DESHPANDE 

r ’ seems that the year which has just departed from us was the year 
of the Dog, and the one which is now upon us is the year of the Boar; 
or, not to put •too fine a point on it. Pig. One can very well predict what 
it will be like, for, as the Chinese say, Boars are fearless, darings un¬ 
mindful of consequences and a bit stupid. All this spells disaster to me; 
so come, all ye good men, and merry, and let us drown our apprehension^’ 
in the New Year Cheer. Talking of that, of course I have a funny story 
to tell you about our New Year party, which was a mixed bag, like we 
have always had at such times in foreign countries. There we were, 
tndth a good bn tiie New Vea?, ^^dy hidfwey throwgh thq 
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champagne stock and getting maudlin over Hit Parades of the Past 
‘nostalgia programmes’ that the Japanese invariably show .on all TV 
stations around this time, when there went all the ships in harbour 
blowing their whistles and all the shrines and temples and churches 
ringing their bells and all the Chinese down in Chinatown blowing up 
crackers. With great enthusiasm we all trooped out and everyone 
kissed every one else and we had a great medley of Indians and 
Australians and Americans and Norwegians and Japanese* falling on 
each other’s necks in a great exhibition of the brotherhood of man. When 
everything subsided a bit we all noticed that our Japanese friends were 
perfectly willing to kiss everyone else at the party but could not be 
persuaded to kiss each other. I can tell you we tried our best. We told 
them we would all go into the other room and close our eyes if they will 
promise to kiss each other, we offered them all kinds of enticements, we 
laughed at them, cajoled them, threatened them—nothing doing. That 
sweet, neighbourly, friendly couple, married these ten years and parents 
of two thriving boys simply refused to buss each other on New Year. Can 
you beat it? And what really got us saying “you can never understand 
the Japanese’’ was their complete willingness to kiss any other man, 
woman, child or dog that happened to be around. 

Just before the New Year holiday we took a small trip to Kobe, 
or, as the Japanese call it, ‘furusato’. Now that’s a word as loaded as 
‘mother’. It means all kinds of things such as ‘back home’, ‘hometown’, 
or as the Indians so realistically put it, ‘native village’. One is supposed 
to go there every New Year’s day and shed tears about being lonely in 
the big city. So anyway, we went back there, and I discovered that that 
is one dull place, like I always suspected it was. One of the signs of that 
is, the folk there minded very much when I said that I liked it better 
in the Kanto. This behaviour was much like that of the folk of my real 
furusato, old Pune, and I was delighted to have discovered this wonderful 
community of feelings in all small-town people all over the world. To 
tell you the truth, the Japanese are rather like you and me, and the main 
difficulty in ‘understanding’ them is the fact that they dearly cherish 
the myth of their own selves being very difficult to understand. Take 
for instance all this Kanto vs. Kansai business. To be geographically 
accurate Kansai is the area ‘west of the barrier’, or the general area 
centered on the towns of Kyoto-Osaka-Kobe. To be culturally accurate, 
it is the area deriving its being from the Inland Sea. The Kanto on the 
other hand, belongs to the Pacific. From the time that the shogunate 
headquarters, and with it the de facto power centre of the ooimtry moved 
east .from Kyoto, the rivalry between the two regions has been actual 
as well as symbolic: between the shogun and the emperor, between the 
■ outward-looking and the inward-looking, between politicking jerry¬ 
manders and above-it-all culture vultures. When, towards the beginning 
of the 20th century, even the emperor moved to Tokyo, it seemed 
everything moved here, to the Kanto, or, more preci^ly, to the eas^.- 
Osaka was left with its commerce; Kydto with its palace) and templet 
and a university with tradition of liberal, original and ind<^end^t. 
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thinkers; and good old Kobe with nothing much except the distinction 
of being one of the two largest ports in Japan. The Kansai people will 
now tell you that their language is more polite, their food flavours more 
delicate, their minds essentially more ‘Japanese’, their air cleaner. Kanto 
people don’t tell you anything about themselves, because they don’t really 
care if you think they are better or not! Now, you tell me, is this 
phenomenon so difficult to understand? But if you say, yes, you do under¬ 
stand all about that, the Japanese become very unhappy and I didn’t 
want to make my old friends from Kobe unhappy an X’mas, so I allowed 
them to wax eloquent about the subtleties of the various aspects in which 
their part of the world is better than the one I seem to be unfortunate 
enough to live in and ignorant enough to like. And after they had held 
forth on this theme for a couple of drinks, I spread my hands and said 
it was all too subtle and mysterious for a foreigner to understand. This 
made everyone very happy. 

However, I still have not been able to solve the mystery of the 
unkissing couple! Happy new year. 


GANDHIAN ECONOMICS: 

A SCHUMPETERIAN PERSPECTIVE 

GEORGE ROSEN 

P LACING Mohandas Gandhi’s economic ideas in a Schumpeterian 
perspective is to a great degree like relating apples to nuclear physics. 
Gandhi and Joseph A. Schumpeter were trying to do two different things: 
Gandhi, not an economist, was presenting a vision of a utopia in which 
economic behavior had a far secondary role to the philosophical and 
political purposes of his ideas. Schumpeter was explaining the dynamics 
of the capitalistic economic system: its functioning, its growth, and its 
limits. Gandhi was not interested in Schumpeter’s questions, and 
Schumpeter was not interested in utopias in his economic work. 

Gandhi sought a society without competition, as competition he felt 
led inevitably to violence. He sought a society“^of equals, limited in their 
material wants, with all of the participants engaged in manual and 
intellectual tasks of equal prestige, receiving incomes based on needs 
and thus relatively equal. He was not interested in the dynamics of 
growth except as growth would provide sufficient goods to meet‘the 
basic needs of a growing population. He objected to growth characterized 
by a competitive striving for wealth and power with ever increasing,- 
artificially created wants. » 

Schumpeter, on the contrary and like Karl Marx, was interested in 
what led to growth in a capitalist system, and what were the elements 
that »t the limits to growth. He repeatedly states that the type of 
£^y«tem he thin^ i^ desiraUe is irrdevant to his analysis, although he 
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indicates preferences; he is looking objectively at the mainsprings of 
capitalism, and what he considers its built-in tendencies. While he 
began his analysis of capitalism with a theoretical picture of a static 
society, with its never-ending circular flow of economic life, with no 
profits, no interest, and no entrepreneur, he did not regard this static 
society either as an ideal to be striven for, or as a desirable end for 
society (unlike John Stuart Mill). He may not have preferred business¬ 
men as an ideal type, but he considered the initiative of "^he rational 
entrepreneur as the key factor in the economic development of western 
capitalist society. 

Capitalism created an environment within which the entrepreneur 
could function more effectively than under any other system. Gradually 
the fruits of entrepreneurial initiative would spread to other elements 
of that society. On the whole, Schumpeter thought that both the 
material fruits of capitalism and its social and political attributes were 
desirable. However, the “creative destruction” that characterized the 
process of capitalist development was not a “pretty” process, and it was a 
costly one—one of the major but inevitable costs being the business 
cycle. But capitalism contained the seeds of its own destruction: its own 
success, especially the largo business firm with its bureaucratic organiza¬ 
tion, undermined the economic function and the social and political 
position of the entrepreneur; its rationality undermined the “traditional” 
non-rational political bases of a social order; one of its products was an 
intellectual class independent of, and hostile to, the interests of large- 
scale industry. Together these three elements created a set of popular 
demands for security, equality, and regulation incompatible with the 
effective functioning of the entrepreneur. Thus capitalism would lead to 
socialism of one type or another, but this would be at the expense of 
future growth. And socialist systems would have to find other instru¬ 
ments as substitutes, to some degree, for the entrepreneur. 

Gandhi was not interested in these issues. He considered the 
entrepreneur undesirable, and in his society unnecessary. The society 
with limited wants he envisioned would not require the entrepreneur, 
and whatever initiative became necessary would arise spontaneously from 
the social order in which the “new man” of that society lived. Gandhi’s 
society and economy woufd be built around the village, utilizing all the 
strength and skill of the village inhabitants to produce whatever they 
might need, with the exception of the relatively few goods that might 
be required from nearby areas. That new society would •be drastically 
different from existing Indian society. But the change would be back 
to what Professor V. K. R. V. Rao describes as the “traditional way of 
.life [of the village], which [Gandhi] felt was as near an approximation, 
•th£rt could be found in history for the functioning of a non-violent 
society.” It was a society of limited wants in which large-scale industry 
played only a minor and controlled role, and in whichi^ cities were few 
and unimportant. Industry and urbanisation, Gandhi believed, l^d ^ 
the pauperization of villages, to the disintegra^n of hum^ 
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tonality, to mass unemployment and the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong: all the evils of contemporary society. Swadeshi, defined by 
Romesh Diwan as “the use and service of our immediate surroundings 
to the exclusion of the more remote,” was part of Gandhi’s system. Wide¬ 
spread trade and exchange to remote regions would threaten the charac¬ 
teristics of the village that‘Gandhi cherished; in history the impacrt of 
British goods on Indian villages showed what were the results of trade. 

Schumpeter would not have disagreed with Gandhi that economic 
behaviour is not an end in itself, but rather part of an entire social system. 
But it is difficult to believe that he would have accepted as desirable 
or possible in today’s modern world a system that resulted in a very 
low standard of economic well-being for all the inhabitants of a large 
society in exchange for the supposed social benefits that might be asso¬ 
ciated with the low-level economic functioning of that system. (Such 
a system might be possible in a very small segment of that society, 
such as a monastery, but not for an entire society.) Gandhi’s system 
might be worth studying for its own sake, but Schumpeter’s theory would 
have little to contribute to such a study, nor do I think would it have 
interested him. 

If Schumpeter had been interested in problems of the less developed 
countries, he would have been interested in the structure of Indian society, 
including the mainsprings of %at society, and the effects of that structure 
upon entrepreneurial initiative and potential for economic change. In 
such a study some of Gandhi’s specific ideas might well play an im¬ 
portant role: his emphasis on the desirability and importance of manual 
labour for all; his recognition of the worth and capability of the un¬ 
touchables; his stress on developing labour-intensive techniques that 
would use India’s abundant human resources, rather than machine-inten¬ 
sive techniques that led to greater unemployment and waste of human 
resources. All of these would bring out skills and interests and creative 
entrepreneurial energies currently unknown or underutilized in India; 
thus they would contribute to economic growth and improved well-being 
for the mass of the Indian population. But these are economically 
rational in the Indian context, quite apart from any part they might 
play in a return to utopian village society functioning at a low level of 
wants and output. 

A major influence on Schumpeter’s thought- was Marx. Marx had 
no doubts as to the historic inevitability and desirability of the British 
presence in India that disrupted Indian village life and brought India 
into the 19th century with all that centiury’s possibility. I think Schpm- 
peter would have agreed with Marx in this respect; Gandhi certainly 
disagreed. 

With respect to India’s future I would expect too that Schumpeter 
would have agreed with John Kenneth Galbraith’s argument in The 
Nature of M(m Poverty that the major poliqr step to end poverty is to 
,^|«eak i^e i|ccopmodation that the peopjle |n a poverty-stricken society 
'h^yb nM9|de with poywty*. For that (^ralbraith urges policies to encourage 
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agricultural innovation on the part of those peasants who can take ad¬ 
vantage of those innovations, polici® to encourage industrialisation, and 
policies to permit migration from the village and urbanisation. All of 
these help to destroy the equilibrium of poverty created by that 
accommodation. In any such process the Schumpeterian entrepreneur 
and innovator plays a major role. I think- that Schumpeter and Gal¬ 
braith would consider Gandhi’s economic system to be another psycho¬ 
logical accommodation to poverty, and would criticise it as suchT (This 
is purely in economic terms; for the goal* of political independence, or 
for helping the Indian people to achieve certain psychological goals that 
Gandhi felt were important, those same Gandhian ideas may have been 
strokes of genius.) 


One reason for the decline of contemporary capitalism that Schum¬ 
peter foresaw in Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy was the intel¬ 
lectual’s dissatisfaction with its cost and character, contributing to a 
climate of public opinion restricting entrepreneurial behaviour. He might 
well consider Gandhian economics as an intellectual construct that. 
would have similar consequences. But in the case of India, Gandhi’s 
intellectual idealisation of village life and criticism of industrialisation 
would have preceded rather than followed the success of economic 
development. Thus Gandhi’s ideas, from a Schumpeterian perspective, 
would on belance have contributed to India’s difficulties in even starth.. 
the economic development process, since Gandhi argued that economic- 
development is undesirable as both a process and an end. 
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